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NATIONAL SPEECH ARTS ASSOCIATION 


CONSTITUTION 


(Adopted June 29, 1906.) 
ARTICLE I.—Name. 
This body shall be called “The National Speech Arts Association.” 
ARTICLE II.—Object. 


To promote the advancement of the speech arts and to unite in closer pro- 
fessional and personal relationship all who are working for this advancement. 


ARTICLE III.—Membership. 


Section 1. Active Membership.—Any teacher of the speech arts (oratory, 
elocution, debate, dramatic expression, voice culture for speech, physical cul- 
ture), or any author of works upon these subjects; any public reader, public 
speaker, or professional actor shall be eligible for active membership. 

Sec. 2. Requirements.—For active membership the applicant shall have a 
general education equivalent to graduation from a high school; and in addition 
shall be graduated from some recognized school of speech arts, or shall have 
had the equivalent of such training in private under a teacher of recognized 
ability; and furthermore, shall have had at least two years’ professional expe- 
rience as an artist or teacher subsequent to graduation or the completion of 
the equivalent private course, or shall be a person of recognized professional 
standing. 

Sec. 3. Associate Membership.—aAll persons not eligible to active member- 
ship shall be eligible to associate membership. Associate members shall not be 
entitled to vote or to hold office, but may speak on the floor of the convention 
upon invitation of the presiding officer. 

Sec 4. Honorary Membership.—Person of eminence in the profession or 
such as may have rendered conspicuous service to the speech arts, may be 
elected to honorary membership. 

Sec. 5. Membership Fee.—The fee for active membership shall be $3.00 
for the first year, payable on application for membership, and $2.00 for each 
succeeding year. 

The fee for associate membership shall be $2.00 for the first and for each 
succeeding year. Dues are payable on or before the first day of June of each 
year. Those elected to membership betwen April 1st and June 1st shall upon 
payment of dues receive from the Treasurer a receipt to the second June fol- 
lowing. Members in arrears for one year’s dues are not entitied to a copy of 
the Official Report. 

Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall entail loss of member- 
ship. Active members who entail loss of membership by non-payment of dues 
may be reinstated by the payment of arrears in full or by payment of $3.00. 

Sec. 6. Election.—Members shall be elected by the Board of Directors. The 
name of each applicant recommended by the Committee on Credentials and 
Extension shall be posted in some conspicuous part of the hall of meeting at 
least twelve hours previous to election. 


ARTICLE IV.—The Official Body. 
Sec. 1. Officers.—The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 


Recording and Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Auditor, elected 
annually; and twenty-one Directors, seven of whom shall be elected each 
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year, and whose term of office shall be three years. The President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer shall be ex-officio members of the Board of 
Directors. The President shall be a member ex-officio of all standing com- 
mittees. All officers and directors shall be elected by ballot. 

Sec. 2. Committees.—There shall be three standing committees: Ways and 
Means Committee, Literary Committee and Committee on Credentials and Ex- 
tension, who shall be elected annually. The Ways and Means Committee shall 
have charge of and be responsible for the financial management of the Asso- 
ciation for the current year. The Literary Committee shall have charge of the 
literary program. The Credentials and Extension Committee shall have 
charge of membership and extension. 

Sec. 3. Board of Management.—The above officers and directors shall con- 
stitute a Board of Management which shall transact the business of the Asso- 
ciation subject to its direction and make a full report at each Annual Meeting. 


ARTICLE V.—Bills. 


All bills presented to the Treasurer shall be approved by the chairman of 
the Board of Directors before payment is made. 


ARTICLE VI.—Ballot By Mail. 


In case of business of an immediate nature the Board of Directors may 
vote by mail upon questions submitted by the President. 


ARTICLE VII.—Meetings. 


The annual conventions of the Association shall be held at such times and 
places as the Board of Directors may suggest, and the Association may deter- 
mine. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Alterations. 


Alterations of this Constitution may be made by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any annual meeting, provided notice of the same shall 
have been given through the official organ in the issue of the month previous 
to the month of the annual meeting, said notice having the signature of the 
President of the Association or three active members. 
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BY-LAWS 


RULES OF ORDER. 


Robert's “Rules of Order’ shall be the authority governing the delibera- 
tions of this Association, the Board of Directors and all committees. 


QUORUM. 


Seven shall constitute a quorum in the Board of Directors. A quorum of 
the Association for business purposes shall consist of twenty-one active 
members. 
RULES DEFINING DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 


(Adopted 1907.) 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


The President of the Association shall be the executor, administrator and 
literary head of the organization. He shall have power to appoint all regular 
committees not appointed by the board, such as Interpretation, Teaching, 
Pronunciation, Necrology, and others. He shall preside at annual conventions, 
may conduct a vote by mail, and attend to all ordinary duties devolving on 
the presiding officer. 


All other officers shall perform the duties usually belonging to their 
respective offices. 


DUTIES OF CHAIRMAN 


The Chairman of the Board of Directors shall be the business head of the 
Association, shall preside at board meetings, shall throughout the year have 
charge of all business matters relative to the convention, let all contracts for 
printing and stationery, authorize all expenditures of money, shall O. K. all 
bills. 

The Chairman of Board of Directors shall keep on file reports of all 
committees of the board and transfer the same to his successor, together with a 
statement of his actual duties while in office, and any other information that 
may serve to establish and maintain a stable policy for the Association. All 
committees of the Board of Directors shall be under the immediate supervision 
of the board and President of the Association. 

The chairman of each committee shall report to the chairman of the Board 
of Directors, a summary of work done and progress made the first of each 
month, beginning the fourth month after the convention. 


DUTIES OF THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


The Literary Committee shall arrange the regular convention program. The 
section committees of the Association, such as the Committee on Interpreta- 
tion, and Teaching, shall be appointed by the President of the Association, 
but they shall arrange their own program and be responsible for the same 
to the Chairman of the Literary Committee. 

Only active members of the Association shall appear on the actual program 
of the convention, except by the consent of the President. 
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A tentative program shall be issued not later than sixty days before the 
date of the annual convention, and material for same shall be in the hands 
of the Chairman of Credentials and Extension Committee at least seventy-five 
days before the date of the convention, and in the hands of the editors of 
the official organ in time to be published in the May issue. 


DUTIES OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 


The Ways and Means Committee shall have charge of all details relating to 
the entertainment of the annual convention; such as securing hall of meeting, 
appointing and directing local committees (music, press, reception, hotel, and 
others); appointing door-keepers, ticket-takers, messengers, etc.; nominating, 
for the Literary Committee, local speakers for the opening day’s program; 
placing placards and other necessary bulletins at hotels and halls; and shall 
care for all other details pertaining to the housing, comfort, convenience and 
best interests of the convention. 

The chairman shall send to the Chairman of the Extension and Credentials 
Committee for publication, not later than ninety (90) days before the annual 
convention, the names of hotels and boarding houses, with rates, names of 
chairmen of local committees, names and location of hall of meeting, and any 
other necessary information. 


DUTIES OF THE EXTENSION AND CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE. 


The duties of this committee shall be two-fold. 

1. To publish and distribute all extension literature, including the tentative 
program, which shall be issued not later than sixty (60) days before the 
annual convention. 

2. To pass upon the eligibility of all applicants for membership, and to 
report their names to the Board of Directors. 

The Chairman of the Committee shall transfer to his successor all extension 
material, or copies thereof, such as blanks and literary forms, circular letters, 
bulletins and indexes, together with an outline of his policy to be used at the 
discretion of his successors, or by the direction of the Board. 

The expenditures of the Extension and Credentials Committee shall not 
exceed $125 a year, unless a further outlay be authorized by the Chairman 
of the Board. 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


The National Speech Arts Association 


Twenty-first Annual Convention 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Monday, June 24, to Friday, June 28, 1912 


Convention Headquarters, 
HOTEL RADISSON 


OFFICERS. 


President, John P. Silvernail, Theological Seminary - . Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, Livingston Barbour, Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Second Vice-President, George C. Williams - - - Ithaca, N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss Grace E. Makepeace - - - Cleveland, Ohio 
Treasurer, Mrs. George J. Frankel - . - - - - Portland, Oregon 
Chairman of Board of Directors, Adrian M. Newens, . ~ Chicago, IIL. 
Chairman Literary Committee, Thomas C. Trueblood, - Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Chairman Credentials and Extension Committee, Elmer E. Smith, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Robert I. Fulton, - Delaware, Ohio 
Editor of Official Report, Charles M. Newcomb~ - - Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PROGRAMME. 


Monday, June 24. 


10-12. Registration of Members at Headquarters, Hotel Radisson. 
1:00. Meeting of the Board of Directors, Hotel Parlors. 
2:00. Convention Hall, Ball Room, Hotel Radisson. 


Convention Called to Order. 


Invocation Rev. Andrew Gillies, D.D. 


Address of Welcome on Behalf of the City of Minneapolis 
Mr. Arthur W. Selover 


Address on Behalf of the University of Minnesota, President George BE. Vincent 
Annual Address President John P. Silvernail 
Reports of Standing Committees. 


Monday Evening Recital. 
Programme, 


Ball Room, Hote] Radisson. 
Music—Piano Solo--—(Concert Etude-F Sharp) MacDowell 
Miss Eva Wilkinson, Minneapolis. 
Reading—“Everywoman” Walter Browne 
Miss Maud May Babcock, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Music—Vocal Solos 
Traum durch die Daemmerung Strauss 
Liebeslied from Walkiire Wagner 
Dr. James Davies, Minneapolis. 
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Tuesday, June 25. 


Convention Hall. 
Literary Interpretation. 
Chairman, Mr. Charles M. Holt, 

Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art. 
Special Theme—“The Making of Programs.” 
Paper—‘Elements of Strength in Writing and Speaking. 

President Allston Ellis, Ohio University. 

Paper—“The Science of Persuasion.” 

Prof. Charles H. Woolbert, Albion College, Mich. 
Discussion led by Mr. Joseph M. Thomas, University of Minnesota. 
Discussion led by Prof. Elmer W. Smith, Colgate University, N. Y. 
General Discussion led by Mr. J. S. Gaylord, Winona, Minn. 

Public Speaking Conference. 
Chairman, Robt. I. Fulton, 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 
General Theme—‘“Intercollegiate Debating.” 
Trolley Ride to Lake Minnetonka. 
Ball Room, Hotel Radisson. Reception to delegates. 


Wednesday, June 26. 
Convention Hall. 
Conference on Standardizing of Teaching. Chairman, Prof. Elmer 
W. Smith, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Special Theme, “The Teaching of Gesture.” 
Paper—“The Future of the Profession and How We Shall Prepare 
for It.” 
Dr. Mary A. Blood, 
Columbia School of Expression, Chicago, Ill. 
Discussion led by Prof. Robert I. Fulton, of Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Paper—"Fundamental Principles in Public Speaking.” 
Mr. J. S. Gaylord, Winona, Minn. 
Discussion led by Prof. Delbert Lean, Wooster University, Ohio. 
Paper—‘Should the Teacher of Oral English Confine Himself to 
Class Room Work.” 
Mr. Frederick Abbott, State Normal, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
General discussion led by Pres. John P. Silvernail, Rochester, N. Y. 
Conference on Standardization of Work. Chairman, Mr. Elmer W. 
Smith, Colgate University, N. Y. 
Special Theme—“How Shall We Secure Better Reading in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools.” 
Visit environs of Minneapolis. 


Wednesday Evening Recital. 
Programme. 
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Mr. Alvin Davies, Minneapolis. 
Reading—(a) “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” by Wm. Butler Yeats. 
(b) “Riders of the Sea,” by J. M. Synge. 
Mrs. Charles M. Holt. 
Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art. 
Music—Violin Solos—(a) “Blue Forget-me-not”’ 
(b) “If You Knew,” 
Miss Ruth Anderson, Minneapolis School of Music. 
Miss Ruth Johnson, Accompanist. 
Reading—The Interpretation of an Opera. ‘“Lohengrin”....Wagner 
Miss Grace E. Makepeace, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Agnes H. Guenther, Cleveland, Ohio, at the piano. 
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Thursday, June 27. 


Conference on Standardizing of Teaching. 

‘Chairman, Dr. Mary A. Blood, Chicago, Il. 
Special Theme—“The Training of the Voice.” 
Paper—‘Debating as a Preparation for Life.” 

Mr. H. B. Gislason, University of Minnesota. 
Discussion led by Mr. G. D. Lean, Wooster University, Ohio. 
Paper—‘Educative Value of Public Speaking in the High School,” 

Mr. Dwight E. Watkins, Knox College, III. 
Discussion led by Miss Grace E. Makepeace, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Paper—“Training in Public Speaking as an Educative Process.” 

Mr. R. E. Pattison Kline, Chicago, Ill. 
Discussion led by Mr. Bernard N. Lambert, Cornell College, Iowa. 
General discussion led by Mr. John Seaman Garnes, Appleton College, 
Wisconsin. 
Public Speaking Conference. 
Chairman, Mr. R. E. Pattison Kline, Chicago, Il. 

General Theme—‘The Oration and Oratorical Contests.” 
Recreation. 


Thursday Evening Recital. 
Programme. 


Vocal Solos—“One Fine Day” (Madame Butterfly) Puccini 
“Boat Song” Ware 
“God Keep You, Dearest” Pontius 
Miss Grace Chadbourne, Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and 
Dramatic Art. 
Hortense Pontius-Camp at the Piano. 
Reading—“The Man from Home,” by Hodges. 


Mr. C. Edmund Neil, University of West Virginia. 


Friday, June 28. 


Question Box. 
General discussion of miscellaneous questions asked from the floor 
and found in the Question Box. 
Chairman, Mr. Robt. I. Fulton, 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Paper—“Dramatics in College and University.” 
Mr. Charles M. Holt, Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory 
Dramatic Art. 
Discussion led by Miss Maud May Babcock, University of Utah. 
Paper—“Drama League.” 
Mrs. Robert Morris Seymour, Minneapolis. 

A General Discussion of the Week’s Work, conducted by the President. 
Business Meeting. Reports of Committees, Election of Officers. 
Recreation. 


Recital Programme. 


Music—Piano Solos. 
Miss Kate Mork, Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic 
Art. 
A joy program of humorous, pathetic and tragic readings, recitations 
and personations by members of the convention. 


Everett Piano Used. 
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FIRST SESSION OF MAIN BODY. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: In calling to order this Twenty-first Annual 
Convention of the National Speech Arts Association, my first suggestion I 
think ought to be, as it is our business to teach pupils how to handle audi- 
ences, to try to manipulate this one a little bit. If you knew how much 
nearer in touch you got with the speaker and the speaker with you, if you 
would sit well at the front, I am sure you would give these gentlemen who 
are to address us, honoring us by coming, the pleasure of talking to you. 

We are to be led in our invocation by Rev. Andrew Gillies, Pastor of the 
Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church. 


Rev. ANDREW GILLIES, D.D.: O Lord our God, we confess and acknowledge 
Thee as our Creator, our Preserver and our Redeemer; from Thee cometh 
every perfect good and perfect thing; in Thee we live and move and have 
our being. We thank Thee that Thou dost not only give us a work to do in 
this world, but strength with which we are to do it, and we bless Thee, O God, 
that the reward of labor faithfully performed is found in the joy of the 
work itself; that we are not to do our duty here in this world and then 
in some other world beyond receive the reward for that duty, but if we 
are true now and render our service in Thy name to Thy glory, if the 
great motives grip us and move us, and if we seek by what we do to make 
this world a better world, and this race a better race, in the very doing of 
that work and rendering of that service, we find the highest pleasure here 
and now. So may Thy blessing rest upon this assemblage, upon him who 
presides and upon those who form the organization. Grant, Our Father, 
that in them there may be instilled the largest valuation of their own work, 
the deepest sense of its relation to the things eternal, and that there may 
be given to them through these days the wisdom that cometh from above 
and through all their days the presence and power and spirit of the living 
God. Hear us in all our prayers, bless us in all our ways, and finally 
accept us in the name of Jesus Christ Our Lord. Amen. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: The cordial words of invitation which were 
extended to our association by the Mayor of Minneapolis impressed upon 
me that we were to have a very hearty welcome. I was hoping to hear 
words from his lips, but inasmuch as he is obliged to be away, we are 
fortunate in having as his representative, or the representative of the 
city, one of the city fathers, Alderman Selover. 


Mr. ARTHUR W. SELOVER: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Convention: It is indeed a great pleasure for me to be here today and 
give you the greetings of our city. I regret, as much as any of you possibly 
can regret, that the Mayor is not here in person to give you the greet- 
ings of the city. But you know there was a literary gentleman long since 
deceased, who wrote at one time a sentiment like this: “A substitute 
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shines brightly as a king, though the king be by.” If by straining that 
quotation and construing it rather liberally we may apply it to city of- 
ficials, perhaps I can act for a few moments as the substitute for the Mayor 
and shine with a little reflected light, as it were,—a little moonlight. 

I confess to considerable hesitation in appearing before this body today, 
especially after I had seen what its objects were—oratory and speech 
acts; and that hesitation was not at all diminished when I saw that 
following on the program President Vincent was to address you. There 
are luminaries and luminaries, of course, and it is very difficult to make 
any comparison between the president of the city council and the presi- 
dent of a university, and the less I would attempt to make such a com- 
parison I am sure the better off I would be. But I felt some little con- 
solation in the fact that perhaps although the President of our University 
was a star of the very first magnitude, that he was perhaps a little 
removed, so far removed from most of us intellectually, that he might be 
like some of those great satellites the astronomers tell us about, whose 
light is some three thousand years reaching us, and that though he would 
give some very profound sentiments to us, it might be that future gen- 
erations only would begin to understand them. (Laughter) So I thought 
perhaps I might be justified in preceding him, since the necessity of the 
occasion required it, allowing him to bear the weight of the program and 
to give you the real weighty things while I should merely officially bid 
you welcome. 

The City of Minneapolis is indeed proud to have you here today. We 
have been entertaining a great many conventions of late, the Firemen’s 
Convention, the Convention of Oil Men, and a convention of farmers and 
elevator managers. To all of these estimable gentlemen I have been hand- 
ing out in succession the keys of Minneapolis. They have all been re- 
turned up to date, so that I have the keys intact to present them to you 
today for your use in walking about in the City of Minneapolis. 

I shall not attempt to tell you all the beauties of the City of Minneap- 
olis; if I did so and told you the truth, I am afraid that this convention 
would lack in attendance for the more weighty matters that are to come 
before you, and that you would all be from now to the end of the session 
scattered about the City of Minneapolis viewing the various beauties of 
the passing show, the lakes, rivers, parks. All those beautiful things are 
attractions truly which might detract from the work of this convention 
did I but tell you even a small portion of the truth regarding them. So 
I will leave you to find out for yourselves all of these things after you 
have finished your work. It would not be well for you even to try to 
investigate along these lines until at least a part of the work of the 
convention has been completed. 

I hear that many of you come from distant cities. We welcome you 
here to a city which is centrally located and very cosmopolitan in its 
tastes. We have here the descendants of all peoples of the world; the 
sturdy stock of New England is here mingled with the stock from a great 
many other places, and that is why we are so cordial in welcoming 
strangers to the city. I hope and trust that if you do have time after the 
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convention has closed to look around our city, you will be so well 
pleased with it that some of you may see fit to change your residence 
and to come and pitch your tents permanently with us. If you do, I 
assure you we will give a very cordial welcome, and we know that 
in that case before you have been here very long you will then in turn 
be extending to others the most cordial and hearty welcome which we 
now extend to you. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: We are to have the pleasure of additional 
words of greeting from Dr. Vincent, President of the University of Minne- 
sota. If Dr. Vincent takes possession of me any more heartily in his 
words than he did in his letter, received months ago, I shall certainly 
not have come to Minneapolis in vain. We shall be glad to have him 
speak to us now. 


Dr. VINCENT: Ladies and Gentlemen: His honor, the approximate 
Mayor, in his astronomical figure, reached a modest conclusion as to this 
sky which he depicted for you: He is the moon and | the small star. 
I accept the relative magnitudes and rejoice. But 1 resent the assertion 
that what I am about to say to you will be so remote from your ordinary 
intelligence that you will be quite unable to understand it. I rather 
take pride in being able to adapt myself to my hearers. Years ago I had 
valuable instruction from Sam Jones. I shall never forget one summer 
when Dr. John Hall and Sam Jones sat at our family table at Chautauqua. 
Some of you have at least heard of Dr. John Hall, cultured, benignant, 
condescending, suave. Opposite him sat Sam Jones, quick-witted, imperti- 
nent, irritable, a black and tan kind of person. You can imagine the 
talk of these two irreconcilable geniuses. I remember one day the con- 
versation ran on one of the “speech” arts. Dr. Hail, being called upon 
to give some of his experiences, said: “I always try to appreciate the 
point of view, however limited it may be, of those with whom I am deal- 
ing; I try to use language so simple that it may appeal to those whose 
minds have not been cultivated.” ‘That’s right,’ said Sam Jones, “I 
always put the fodder on the ground where anything from a giraffe to a 
jackass can get at it.” (Laughter) That picture stuck in my mind, 
and I have always tried to act upon that principle. 

I believe that I have been announced to speak in behalf of the Uni- 
versity. I greet you in the name of the University of Minnesota, a place 
where we are trying to teach people to be reasonably coherent and in- 
telligible in what they say. We believe speech has value in public and 
private life. While we note that the moving picture show and kindred 
innovations of the present day are in a measure attempting to take the 
place of spoken communication, we hold that the art of imparting knowl- 
edge and ideals to each other needs to be cultivated. So in the universities 
we are attempting to keep alive the art to which you devote yourselves. 

What a fine art the art of speech is! You who have made it a study 
know how to convince people in simple, understandable language. You 
know how to portray inspiring, noble imagery, which arouses firm and 
steady purpose that works itself out into effective results in daily life. 
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It is truly a fine art. I am glad you have taken the title you have for 
your society. Although now and then I am anew impressed with the 
value of golden silence, yet on the whole I recognize the importance of 
the work you are doing. 

I have a complete address of eight headings and a peroration upon the 
art of public speceh, but as I have been announced merely to give an 
address of welcome, I shall not impose upon you. In so far as I am 
empowered by the University, I bid you hearty welcome to this session 
which you have convened for the furtherance of the things in which we 
too are sincerely interested. We are making progress; we welcome your 
sympathy and support; we pledge our loyalty to the ideals for which 
you stand. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: I never understood before, or appreciated the 
true meaning, of that line in Will Carleton’s Lightning Rod Dispenser 
where he speaks of finding “the gold of your own opinions in a fellow 
heap of dust.” Dr. Vincent, President of the University, has expressed 
some of our convictions in a very admirable and clear manner. It is with 
the hope of being able to hear such words, indicative of such sentiments, 
from the lips of our leading educators, that this propaganda of ours has 
been carried on from year to year. We are not a mutual admiration 
society, though handsome we may be individually and collectively; we 
are not a peripatetic band of picknickers meeting once a year in some 
sequestered or populous place. This society, which holds its initial meet- 
ing here today, was formed in live earnest, with a purpose; and now it 
has grown up to be a voter; we are twenty-one years old today. And 
this Association was formed with a view of bringing about conditions 
which would demand recognition for the profession itself by educators 
in general and by the public at large such as have been so admirably 
described by Dr, Vincent. There are always leaders, men and women, in 
advance of their day. A good many folks talk about other people being 
behind the times. We hear the voice of a prophet and we are accus- 
tomed to say “He is fifty years ahead of his age.” I have heard 
some of these great prophets, who “greet the unseen with a cheer,” to 
use Browning’s fine phrase, who are in the habit of “burrowing” and 
“building on the roots of things,” of basing valuation on reality, and 
when I have heard them spoken of as fifty years ahead of their age I have 
said, “No; they are only up to date, and the rest of us are lagging away 
behind.” So the thought which gave rise to the organization of a National 
Association of Elocutionists, as it was formerly called, the National 
Speech Arts Association, as it now calls itself, was born in the minds of 
men and women of earnest purpose, devoted to their work, who respected 
it and who demanded that everybody else should respect it. They were 
aware that there were a good many who had not risen yet to the con- 
templation of its true worth or mission or dignity; they thought they 
could leaven the whole lump, and they believed in leavening it; and so 
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an effort was made to organize, and a good many teachers, the heads of 
schools of expression, professors and teachers of English, got together; 
young members of the profession were drawn in, and it, was discovered 
very soon that the fine art of expression meant much more than either 
educators or entertainers were accustomed to think; that it was a wide 
work, a constructive work; that it was work that made demands on man- 
hood and womanhood. 

The press started in by ridiculing us in our national association and 
in state associations. We had the clapper of that “curfew bell” thrown 
at us; we were called stunt doers; we were called electrocutionists. We 
went to the metropolis of the country, and the papers, with their great 
editorial staff, groaning with the brains that were seated in their edi- 
torial chairs, thought it rare sport, forsooth, to make a Roman holiday at 
our expense and poked fun at us and held us up to ridicule. And the 
more we were treated in that way, the more we persisted, the more we 
became bound and determined, irrevocably pledged, to carry on this work 
until we had made a place for ourselves. Well, long ago the press ceased 
to ridicule us and the public to look askance at us and educators to hold 
us at arms length. Now the school that does not have a well established 
department of public speaking in some form or other, is regarded as 
behind the times. Such words as we have heard from President Vincent 
would not have been heard twenty-one years ago from the lips of any 
college president. Here in the middle west, in this alert, live section of 
our country, the people have been accustomed to make more of a busi- 
ness of education than we in our self-satisfied and effete east. Sitting 
in our smug complacency, thinking that wisdom began with us, we have 
been outrun by these western schools and communities. For twenty- 
eight years I have been occupying a position where I have had a chance 
to test the output of the schools of the whole country, and I have long 
been impressed with the fact that the best trained speakers that come 
to our institution come from our western schools where they have depart- 
ments of elocution. The training of the rank and file of the students in 
the speech arts, even in an elective course, in many of our eastern col- 
leges is still conspicuous by its absence, so far as systematic work is 
concerned. 

Well, a revolution, a peaceful revolution, a bloodless revolution, has 
been taking place. The lowest form of the art—that merely of enter- 
taining by comical recitations, is not now regarded as characteristic of 
our work. I am looking into the faces of teachers who neither recite 
pieces nor make it their main purpose to teach pupils to recite pieces. 
That is not the main thing. Talk is all-powerful in this country, and 
the fine art of talking is coming more and more to be recognized as worth 
while. We are being flooded by multitudes from other shores who cannot 


speak our mother tongue. I had to have my jaw broken before I could. 


speak English straight. I was ridiculed when a child for some tricks of 
speech that I had got from my German father. And it has come to pass 
that in our public schools there is a necessity for men and women whose 
business it is to teach children to speak English, to speak it distinctly, 
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to articulate English words intelligently. One of the finest addresses 
we had in connection with our state convention in Albany last autumn 
was an address by Prof. Robinson of New York City, on teaching English 
to foreigners, and he brought before us a very embarrassing problem with 
which our city schools are confronted, especially the cities on the sea- 
board. It becomes a matter of the utmost importance that these children 
shall be so taken in hand by a competent instructor that their mouths 
can be reformed into the fashioning of correct English speech. That is 
something antecedent to the days when pupils should be taught to stand 
up and assure us that “curfew shall not ring tonight.” 

We have come to see that the correct speaking of English, which helps 
to the correct understanding of English, which helps to the correct writ- 
ing of English, is a most significant and indispensable aid to the work 
of every other department. They say that the man who understands only 
one book doesn’t understand that; that the man who understands only 
one language doesn’t understand that; and the work of the teachers of 
arithmetic and history and grammar and French and German and Latin 
and Greek,—physics and philosophy—and all the rest of it, are now 
known to be handicapped just in proportion as the pupils are unskilled 
in the handling of their mother tongue. Our colleges are clamoring for 
pupils who can do something besides jabber and mumble in these other 
recitation rooms. School boards are waking up to the fact; normal schools 
are recognizing it. Every teacher in our normal school is coming to have 
his attention called to the fact that bad English, badly spoken, is no 
longer to be tolerated in any recitation room. Why should it be left to 
one underpaid teacher to correct the mistakes, the idiosyncrasies, the 
stammering and stuttering speech of the pupils of a school? As well 
might a parent hope to throw off the responsibility for moral training, 
or training in etiquette, or anything else. As well delegate the rearing 
of men and women morally to the Sunday-school teacher and thus escape 
the responsibility of the parent. 

Besides that there has come to be recognized a fine perception of the 
fact that what has been called the “department of applied conduct” has 
some relation to our work. I understand that Mrs. Marshall Field is 
educating her boys at an English school, living over there in order that she 
can educate them so that they can have the training which will fit them 
to fill the position in society and life and business in America which their 
money will entitle them to assume. She wants them trained as gentle- 
men; she wants their education to have some bearing on their breeding; 
and she alleges that American schools do not produce gentlemen. Why 
should not our educated, refined, wealthy American citizens, our esthetic 
mothers, recognize the fact that that element injected into the curriculum 
of study in our schools is worth cultivating? And what this Association 
and its intelligent membership most devoutly desire to see come to pass 
is that every school shall have a man or woman—preferably a woman, for 
the lower classes,—whose personality, whose speech, whose whole mental 
equipment and speech habit shall be of such a character that from baby- 
hood up, from the kindergarten through college, the little tot, the grow- 
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ing maiden, the thinking man shall have before them an example of con- 
duct, of speech, of vocalization, of bearing, of attitude, of gesture, char- 
acteristic of high culture, urbane, dignified, graceful, expressive, per- 
suasive, not to say human. It was said of a certain college president, 
whom fortunately I escaped because he left my alma mater before I 
entered, that “the heart had all been cultivated out of that man.” A 
charge I might make against some American schools with which I have 
been acquainted is that real manliness and womanliness had not been 
cultivated into them. How could we expect the rank and file of the 
children of America to grow up ladies and gentlemen when, like the father 
of John Hay’s “Little Breeches,” they “never ain’t had no show”? They 
come out of the street with all that appertains to that, from homes where 
parents are too busy and too ignorant to know what education really 
requires; they are thrown into the hurlyburly of our schools where the 
cramming system has been in vogue for so many years, where teachers are 
driven to drive for results in examinations; and how can you expect the 
elements of fineness in the development of character, and the social ele- 
ments? How can you expect them to be impressed on the child? So 
these thoughts grow out of the fact that there has come to be recog- 
nized widely in our land the fact that this department, rightly equipped 
and given a fair chance, is an integral part of the very best education. 
You know there is a hot contest on between the practical arts and 
sciences, and what are called the humanities. There is an effort to cut 
Greek out of the curriculum of the colleges, and substitute some modern 
language, in order to give a pupil a chance to take a short cut into life. 
A relative of mine has a son at Cornell University. The other day he 
made the assertion that he thought a man could get through the Engineer- 
ing Department without being able to read a line of poetry, or know how to 
spell or write an English sentence! To make a rounded, symmetrical man, 
is after all a finer task than to make a successful, skillful civil engineer. 
The physician whose presence in the sick room does not have more heal- 
ing power than any drug he can administer will very soon find himself 
set aside for some gentleman of breeding and character. The minister 
who doesn’t preach louder by his character as he passes among his people 
than by pulpit platitudes will soon find he has crossed the dead line. 
Man is a social being. The most impressive sermon I have ever had the 
privilege of hearing was one of Dr. R. 8S. Storrs, on the text “Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings Thou hast ordained strength.” He showed 
that the fact that a baby had the power of articulate speech was the 
foundation of society; that all literature is based on that fact; that all 
history grows out of that fact, that the child can communicate his thought; 
war, peace, the management of armies, the building and control of 
navies, all political development, statesmanship, civilization, all grow 
out of the fact that a person can speak a word communicating an idea 
so that another person can be made to understand it. Communication 
is the preservation of ideas. Now this great, this most dignifying char- 
acteristic of the human race, why should that be regarded as a thing of 
no worth? It seems so easy and so simple that we take for granted 
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that it does not need any attention. You would think that a human being 
was a musical instrument with only one stop and that it was a very easy 
thing to govern that stop, forgetting that a human being is a whole orches- 
tra. 

I am saying these things to you because most of you are new-comers, 
and I wish you to understand what our ideals are. This is a small audi- 
ence; our Opening sessions are always sparsely attended. We will have 
a larger audience tomorrow. If we should get a third of our membership 
in any one place, we should think we were very successful. Most of us 
don’t earn enough to enable us to attend a convention, and so we have 
been in the habit of going about and settling down in a place to break 
up new ground. If no more land had been cultivated than was occupied 
by our Pilgrim fathers along the Atlantic seaboard, the people would have 
starved to death. But they began to break up and break up and move on, 
and our people have become chronic pioneers, and now they occupy about 
all the continent, although there is still enough uncultivated land to feed 
all christendom. And so we met in New York, Boston, St. Louis, Chautau- 
qua, Chicago, Denver, Cincinnati, Chattanooga, Detroit, Cleveland, and so 
have been traveling all over the country thus reaching new ears and in- 
teresting a new lot of people. At last we have come to Minneapolis, and 
having got here it’s a surprise to all of us that we have never come before 
and that we should have put it off to this late day; but we are proud that 
we are here now. So the work grows. I wish you could see all our 
members together, you newcomers and you others who have been with 
us working so faithfully; I see the smile on your face that says “Yes.” 
I wish we could all get together once, and we’d feel that these twenty-one 
years have not been spent in vain; that we have arrived; we have grown 
up, we have made a place for ourselves, we have proven that we are alive, 
are capable and that we stand for something. 

I don’t mind saying to you now at this opening session that there are 
two or three discouraging symptoms. I don’t think any fatal disease has 
attacked us. They say absence makes the heart grow fonder, but some- 
times it does not. And our conventions discourage those of us who come 
a good ways, and who work hard and have worked long, because so many 
are absent. Now if I had our absent members before me in these seats, 
I would feel inspired to say something like this: Why do you not appre- 
ciate the privilege of doing something to help the cause? Is it not worth 
while that you should sacrifice a little? Your presence counts tremen- 
dously when you are here, and your absence detracts when you are away. 
I have been impressed with the fact that it pays to go to a convention. 
Coming to Minneapolis has rewarded me; I feel as if I were a broader 
man. My eyes have been placed wider apart by several other trips through 
the country; and as I looked out from the windows of the train on my 
way here, my patriotism has grown and developed and my breadth of view 
has increased and my ambition has risen and my whole personality has 
expanded. I have said to myself, Well, this is a country worth living in; 
it is a country worth living for; it is a land of liberty. I feel like a 
broader man, and that element, in our work as teachers is worth all it 
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costs to attend one of these conventions. The more we specialize the more 
we need to cultivate breadth of view. It strengthens us. 

Dr. Storrs, wnen he used to announce our annual picnic, or some enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the children, after announcing that cake could 
be sent to such a number and such provisions could be made under such 
and such conditions, would add “or money, which answereth all things.” 
And there the president of this association puts his finger on a point most 
important in connection with our whole work. The old motto of the 
early days when they were putting up buildings of hewn timber, and a 
large frame was to be raised and they had what they called “raisings,” 
—the old motto was “Either go or send a hand.’ It has been a matter 
of pleasure, a matter of privilege for me, as the years have passed, when 
1 couldn’t attend a convention, to send my annual dues. Our treasurer, 
if she were here, could a tale unfold to some of our absent members who 
haven’t acquired the fine habit of sending their dues promptly when they 
couldn’t appear in person. Now I can’t say it to you old members 
that are here, because your presence shows that your loyalty is secured 
already; but the closing word of the president, who lays down the gavel 
after having had it two years, is: If you come to join us, come to stay, 
come to encourage the work; if we go down east, or out west, or down 
south or up north or anywhere—if you can’t come, send a hand; keep 
up your subscription; let the treasurer feel the force of your support 
and encouragement. Our records are printed; that takes money. These 
busy fingers that take down our discussions demand pay; the printer 
must be paid; there are other expenses connected with our association; 
but almost every year, the directors, those especially charged with the 
work, some of the strong, enthusiastic supporters, have had to put their 
hands in their pockets and pay their own share and that of several others. 
lf we could have the loyal, continued, unflagging, consistent support of 
the whole membership of this association, in attendance if attendance 
were possible, and in the keeping up of the dues whether attendance is 
possible or not, in the earnest propogation of the thought and the securing 
of new members, instead of our meetings numbering our members by the 
score we would have hundreds, and our great enterprise would be ad- 
vanced a hundredfold. I bespeak, therefore, that kind of interest from 
you who come to us now that shall secure the vitalizing and the beneficent 
influence of our association till our mission shall be fulfilled, till the 
whole educational world shall feel the effect of our appeal, and until our 
country in all the wide range of its rapidly advancing civilization shall 
feel the impact of our purpose. Why should we not agree with George 
Herbert and remember that “who sweeps a room as for God’s praise makes 
that and the action fine.” The sacrifice of the teacher’s calling is not one 
whit behind that of the ministry. I should hate to be engaged in any 
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employment that I did not think was conferring a benefit upon my fellow-. 


men. God be praised that these hands of mine were never tempted or 
had the opportunity or necessity of dispensing poison to my fellowman; 
and so with the sense of a call and the dignity of a mission in my work, 
I come here to say to you it is worth while; I go home saying to myself 
that it is worth while. (Applause.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 25TH, 9 O’CLOCK 
SECTION I—CONFERENCE ON LITERARY INTERPRETATION 
Mr. Charles M. Holt, Chairman. 


Mr. Hotr: As I understand it, the work of the first hour this morn- 
ing is based on the special theme “The Making of Programs”; that is, 
we are to discuss the underlying principles of program-making for public 
entertainments and public reading. Now as that is the business you are 
all engaged in, part of your time at least, you all certainly have ideas 
based on experience, and it is the getting together of those ideas and find- 
ing the underlying principles in them, as I understand it, that we want 
to bring out in this talk this morning. I am to act as chairman as was 
suggested, but I am to do nothing but answer questions, or ask questions 
of you. What is the pleasure of the meeting? Mr. Silvernail, now that 
you are out of the chair, you have an opportunity to do some talking as 
a free man. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: If I should make a guess, I should say that in the 
mind of the chairman, Prof. Trueblood, when he put down this theme, 
the idea probably was to get the best thought in regard to that very im- 
portant matter teachers have of making programs. But entertainers have 
a very important and embarrassing task on hand in arranging their own 
program. The making of a successful appearance depends oftentimes on 


the proper arrangement of selections. It is not wise to change a number 
on a program unless for good cause. What audiences are led to expect 
they receive more readily than when they have their minds wrenched 
from their expectation and set to thinking about something else. But 
to be able to anticipate the conditions in such a way that you can 
arrange a program so as to have it symmetrical is a great thing. In ar- 
ranging programs in my school work, I always like to have the first 
number reliable and satisfactory, opening with one of the most reliable 
men, who can demand and secure respectful attention and give the im- 
pression that something respectable is forthcoming. Then I like to have 
the last man on the program able to fulfil that promise made by the first 
speaker. If there are any men I am a little uncertain about, or any 
speeches that are not quite up to the level of these others, I prefer to 
work them in through the middle, like a lawyer pleading a cause, giving 
a strong argument to begin with and if he has any questionable points 
he works them in through the middle and then ends up strongly. A 
knowledge of human nature, reference to the conditions of the situation, 
the character of the people, whether they would like to be diverted and 
entertained merely or whether they would accept and welcome something . 
solid and substantial—an estimation of these elements is all-important 
in the arranging of a program. Of course your own limitations or capa- 
bilities must be considered. What you can do best is best for you to do. 
it is never wise to try to coerce an audience. Audiences should not be 
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treated as Dr. Johnson treated the man who was eating roast beef at a 
neighboring table in an English restaurant. ‘The story is very well 
authenticated, He called to a waiter and said: “The gentleman has no 
mustard; mustard always goes with roast beef.” The waiter went over, 
set the mustard down, came back, and Dr. Johnson a moment or two 
later said, “The gentleman has not seen the mustard; place it where he 
can see it.” The waiter placed it in front of the man, but the man 
ignored the mustard. Finally Dr. Johnson himself went over and said, 
“Sir, don’t you know mustard always goes with roast beef?’ The gentle- 
man looked up and said he didn’t care for mustard, but Dr. Johnson picked 
up the dish, made a dab and deposited some mustard on the man’s roast 
beef, and with a rather more emphatic expression than I care to use in 
the presence of these ladies, said, “You shali eat mustard.” (Laughter) 
| don’t believe anybody can ram any program down the throat of an 
audience. The interests of the speaker and audience are mutual, and so 
you will have to follow the suggestion of Brutus, “Wake your senses that 
you may the better judge.” 

Mr. Hotr: The relation of the program to the audience seems to be 
the last point that the speaker touched on. 

Mr. Assotr: Mr. Chairman: Is our discussion to be upon the arrang- 
ing of programs for a single, special occasion, or are we as teachers of 
expression discussing the preparation of permanent programs, that is, 
programs for a season? It seems to me the arranging of a program just 
for an occasion is a different thing altogether from the arranging of a 
program for general public use. In the former we take into consideration 
the characteristics of a special audience upon a particular occasion; in 
the latter we bear in mind the diverse audiences we shall be expected 
to entertain throughout a season. In the first instance it may not be 
difficult to determine what we should do; but in the second, unless we 
are guided by the principles of program arrangement, we will encounter 
difficulties. I am not in favor of arranging a program for a special 
occasion long in advance; I rather choose to select that material which 
will best suit the occasion, and will, probably, make my selection upon 
the spur of the moment; but if I am to arrange a program for a season, 
I arrange it on fundamental principles to meet the demands of the general 
popular audience. 

I may have misunderstood our president in his remarks upon arrang- 
ing a program of orations; but I would not place the best oration first, 
if I were arranging a program. I have some regard for the audience and 
the orators too. If I should place the best first and then follow with 
the weaker numbers, towards the end of the program both speakers and 
audience would be ill at ease. If we arrange a program where the orators 
are to speak to the best advantage, and the audience is to derive the most 
pleasure and benefit, we should endeavor to follow the plan of the dra- 
matist—arrange our numbers to a climax, and, if it is possible, have the 
climax as near the end as we can, not forgetting the vital point of variety. 
You see I am speaking of the miscellaneous program and not the program 
which consists of a single number, whether play or story. 
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Mr. Hott: It would seem that the program may be considered from 
several points of view. It may be considered from the point of view of 
the speaker, from the point of view of the audience, and from the point 
of view of the program itself. From the point of view of the speaker, 
of course, it is wise to select something that the particular speaker can 
handle well. We don’t always know ourselves as we ought to, but we do 
know other people; we know our pupils; we know what they can do; 
and if we are arranging the program for them, we of course select the 
things that they can do reasonably well, or they won’t succeed. We should, 
I think, many of us, call in good advisers in selecting the material for 
ourselves, in order to be sure we select what we can personally handle 
best. 

Then from the point of view of the audience, it is wise if you are 
arranging a program for an audience, that you select material that will 
work best with that audience. If you are arranging several programs, 
you can send your programs on in advance and let the people at the 
particular town you are going to appear in select the material that will 
suit them best. Some programs will go well in one town and some pro- 
grams will not go well in that town. The University of Minnesota has 
just had a university extension week; it has given programs, including 
a number of readers, in eighteen towns throughout the state. I have 
been keeping pretty close track of the results and in some towns a given 
attraction has taken very well, and in some other towns it has not taken 
very well. So the material that will go well in one place won’t go well 
in another. 

From the point of view of the program itself, there certainly should be, 
it seems to me, symmetry. I would agree with the second speaker in that 
respect, that the best number should come last, or toward the last, rather 
than first. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: I don’t think I said I would put the best thing first. 
IT said I wanted a good reliable number first; I certainly would not put 
the best first. 


Mr. Horr: In arranging a program, you should follow much the same 
plan that a dramatist would. You should start in with a good intro- 
duction and gradually go to your climax. If you have a mixed program, 
choose a good introductory number that isn’t too heavy; that will get 
the audience; and then gradually go to your climax, about two-thirds of 
the way along in your program. ‘lhen round out the program with one 
or two good numbers to send the audience home smiling. 


Mr. Furron: The question this morning is a psychological question. 
You can’t draw any general rule for the arrangement of programs for 
various towns and occasions. The question which is intended to be in- 
quired into is the movement of the minds of audiences,—for us to tell 
how one sentiment will affect the mind and how another sentiment fol- 
lowing that will affect the mind, and how, with a number of various senti- 
ments put in certain order, it will ultimately affect them, beginning with 
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a line of persuasive conviction or excitation of some kind. Now the thing 
that we ought to discover this morning is this: How far does pathos 
prepare the mind for humor? How far does humor prepare the mind 
for pathos? What is the step between smiles and tears? How far will 
pathos and humor prepare the mind of the audience for the tragedy? 
When can the audience accept the tragic period of your program? When 
is the audience ready for your climax? If you shoot off the piece that 
you call your climatic piece at the wrong time, you have wasted it; you 
have discharged your buckshot at a canary bird, and when the lion comes 
hurrying along you have only birdshot. If we could discover how the 
mind travels, the mind of the. audience—and we become very keen and 
sensitive to the state of mind of the audience—we can then know what 
to use at each step. I never make out a program beforehand. I pick 
out the selections after I see my audience. Sometimes I fail in that 
particular thing; I see it; I know it; the audience doesn’t seem to know, 
but I know it. Then I give another selection which has a little deeper 
degree of what I am trying to accomplish with the audience. That 
time { catch it, and then I am ready for the next selection. Now what 
can we discover this morning that will guide us in the movements of the 
minds of audiences? The greatest study after all is the study of the 
audience, and if we will extend our inquiries in these directions we will 
reach golden truths this morning. 


Miss Barcock: Rather than forcing the mustard down the throat, 
may we not combine the mustard and beef so deliciously that any audi- 
ence will like it? When in college, an artist sat opposite me at the table 
in the boarding house. He contended he didn’t like celery; but he saw 
me enjoy eating celery so much that he began to try it; and before I left 
I don’t think we had anyone at the table who enjoyed celery so much. 
1 used to think, years ago, that | had to change a program to suit the 
audience, and when people said, “No, you can’t read that; you must do 
things that the people will understand better,’ I compromised and com- 
promised. But for the last few years, my greatest success has been in 
never making any compromise whatsoever; I read the literature which 
I know is good and I read the literature which I enjoy; and then the 
audience enjoys it with me. It may not be they will be very enthusiastic; 
it may not be that I will get an immense amount of applause; but I 
get better result, that earnest listening which every reader appreciates 
more than any other response from an audience. I select my programs 
very carefully, and I give them to enjoy them; I enjoy them as I did 
the celery in the earlier days at the table; and the result is, I believe, 
my audience catches the pleasure. Years afterward I get some expression 
from those audiences of the literature I read, and not the way I read it; 
and after all, isn’t that our great object—to carry the great soul of 
literature to the people of the country? (Applause) 


Mr. Horr: I am glad to see this much fire struck from the audience. 
There can be no doubt in the minds of anv of our audience present, but 
the very best thing that can be given, the very best thing that the audience 
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can understand and appreciate, is the thing we wish to carry. On the 
other hand, there are two sides to this question, in regard to programs, 
to bring out in this discussion, 1 remember a very dear old lady who 
went to see “The Merchant of Venice.” It was a fairly good perform- 
ance; the Shylock was good; the Portia was not especially good; but on 
the whole it was a very good presentation. She had never seen “The 
Merchant of Venice” before. We all know “The Merchant of Venice” is 
good literature; we all know it is perhaps the easiest of Shakespeare’s 
plays to understand and appreciate. Yet she came home and this is the 
remark she made: “Well, I’ve heard a good deal about Shakespeare, but 
I'll never pay twenty-five cents to see him again.” (Laughter) Which 
shows there are some people who don’t get much good from certain kinds 
of literature, and we must select another kind of literature for those 
people,—the best that they can understand. 

The human mind passes through certain stages of development; I 
think that is what Prof. Fulton had in mind. We know the small boy 
enjoys pounding a tin pan; as he gets a little older, he enjoys the base 
drum and the band; if he continues the development, he gets to the point 
where he likes a higher grade of music, and if he goes on with that de- 
velopment he comes to enjoy the great works of Beethoven and Mozart. 
Our audiences are of all grades. We must understand the audience, and 
it is our duty to present that material which is just a little in advance 
of the development of the particular audience we are going to address. 
We must present the material the audience will understand and at the 
same time have to make a little effort to reach. If you present things 
that are beyond them, they will call it high-brow stuff and they will 
not go to it; they may say it is good, but they won’t come and listen to 
it. As an illustration, take this story of the Drama League movement in 
Chicago. (We are going to have a talk on the Drama League the last 
of the week.) Walter Pritchard Eaton, of New York, was called to Chi- 
cago to talk before the Drama League. He talked to a very large audience 
of women interested in plays. You know their policy is to test plays, and 
if the play proves to be a good one, they send out postal cards to every- 
one who they think ought to go. Mr. Eaton had a large audience. At 
that very time there were three plays of merit that had been postal- 
carded by the Drama League. People had been told they were good to 
go to, but all three of them were playing to houses that were not paying; 
even on the very day he talked to the League, one of the plays was play- 
ing to a $115 house, and of the audience he spoke to, only two or three 
had been to all of the plays that were recommended, and a comparatively 
small number had seen one. Now this is in no sense of the word “knock- 
ing” the best in literature, but we must consider the audience we are play- 
ing to, and present something enough ahead of the audience to keep them 
looking up and still not so far as to put them to sleep. Hall Caine would 
have done that old lady much more good than Shakespeare. Personally I 
wouldn’t care to see Hall Caine, but it would have done that old lady 
more good than “The Merchant of Venice.” 

Has someone another word on the point under discussion—the quality 
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of literature to be presented in our programs? I suppose I have cast a 
chill over many people by what I have said about the old lady’s impression 
of “The Merchant of Venice.” Now I wish they would get up and dispel 
the chill. 


Mr. Gaytorp: I should like to say a word for the modern audience 
and that is that it is prepared as a rule to profit by the best you have 
to give. Trashy selections are fast losing their popularity. Among the 
influences which have been leveling the audiences upward are the tele- 
phone, phonograph, moving pictures, automobiles, ete. If the people 


have been hearing poor interpretations they will not wish any more of 
that kind and if they have been listening to good literature they will no 
longer enjoy the trashy things which have been so popular with certain 
audiences. ‘This is especially true if there is a public reader or a teacher 
of elocution in the community. The surprise and disappointment of a 
recent audience in our city which was given “Platonic Love” and things 
of that calibre right through the program suggested to me that perhaps 
readers do not realize how well prepared most audiences are for their 
best interpretations. 

Then again, in their efforts to reach the audience deeply and helpfully, 
readers and speakers do well to remember that there are two principles 
at their service, which may be called insight and sympathy. The former 
requires slow clear work of the intellect, the latter often succeeds best 
in a rapid change of feeling. In accordance with the first, the company 
manners of the audience will gradually give way before a clearer and 
clearer insight until the minds of the listeners are moved to conviction. 
In harmony with the second, a plunge into the very heart of the listeners 
can often be made by first appealing to their feelings through pathos, 
or humor or absurdity, and then suddenly swinging over to something 
deeper and more important. The success of this second method depends 
upon the principle of contrast in the sequence of feeling. 


Mr. Hott: We have had the speaker in his relation to the program, 
and the audience in relation to the program. Is there another word on 
the audience and the program? Miss Blood is called for. 


Miss Bioop: There was one thought in my mind when the last gentle- 
man was speaking, an incident that might be of some interest. A lady who 
is well known in this city, Miss E. Mueller, who formerly had a school here, 
and who has now removed that school to Pasedena, California, was tell- 
ing me last winter of an interesting experience of hers in this matter 
of program. She did considerable Chautauqua work, and in that work 
took the highest, the very highest literature for her material, Browning’s 
Saul for one thing, the great masterpieces of literature in general. She 
made these, by introductory explanations, perfectly simple, giving a small 
portion at one reading, making such explanations that they were per- 
fectly clear to the audience, and moving very slowly. When she went to 
Chautauqua on this particular occasion, this was her morning work. The 
manager said to her: “The first morning you will have probably fifteen 
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or twenty people; afterwards it may be less and it may be more.” (Laugh- 
ter) Morning after morning passed by and her audience increased until 
she had the room full, and she said she was gratified to find that they 
were absolutely hungry for these best things; and when she left, a farmer 
came to her and asked her about “this Browning’s Saul,” and where he 
could get it. It had set him thinking, he said. Now that is work that 
is so well worth doing, and so I wonder, can we not make, by explanation, 
the great things simple? I wonder if this old lady who was referred to 
who went to hear “The Merchant of Venice,” might not have understood 
it if the play had been prefaced by some remarks, something for her to 
think about. 


Mrs. Rice: I have in mind the occasion of one of Redpath’s highest 
paid artists, who gave us a very beautiful story, and for an encore pre- 
sented what was called by her “a joke,” supposing her own hat to have 
been sat upon, and when she found it was the hat of a friend, it didn’t 
count, as to the milliner’s bill. Now after her first selection her audience 
were in tears; she really turned her face from the audience to use her 
handkerchief; then she immediately turned to her audience and gave them 
this joke. It is a question. Is it wise to do that? 


Mr. Hott: That is the question of psychology that Mr. Gaylord talked 
about a moment ago. Mr. Gaylord, what do you say in answer to the 
question? 


Mr. GAyLorp: That it is going the wrong way. 


Mr. Hott: It would seem a mistake to spoil a good impression by a 
bad or trifling one. Is there another word on the program from any 
point of view? 


Mrs. Horr: In connection with the last story that was told, I think 
the disadvantage to the reader that the last impression created is the 
seeming insincerity of the tears—that one could turn so quickly from 
what had apparently moved one so deeply, to a nonsensical thing. An 
audience would doubt more or less the sincerity of the first, and in 
handling audiences, sincerity is the very basis of all, the fact that you 
are there with a message always; and if you do anything that detracts 
from the point that the message comes from a deep sentiment, it doesn’t 
carry the weight that it should. 

Concerning the matter of good literature, which has been discussed, 
that can be made clear enough, because good literature means always a 
broad base, and is expressed in a form that can be made clear by a few 
words. I think I would rather have the old lady stay at home three or 
four times until she got hungry for something good, than to give the 
rest of the audience something that wasn’t good, to please the old lady. 
(Applause. ) 


Mr. Hour: I knew something would be stirred up, but I didn’t think 
it would be so near home. Is there another word on the program? 
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A MemBer: May I ask a question? The people who have spoken are 
all more experienced than I, and I am merely inquiring for information 


concerning the giving of an entire program, then having an encore. Is 
it an artistic thing? Can an audience digest more than such a story as 
Everywoman, with its beautiful conception of the different characters, 
in a single program? We listened to ideas that set us thinking along 
so many different lines, then we had to take time to absorb those, and 
could we digest any more than that in the one program? I merely ask 


is it wise to do that? One goes into an art gallary and hurries through, 
perhaps seeing only one picture that will stay in mind. She goes back 
again and again and that same picture is the one that is still helpful 
to her. And when we read a book through, perhaps only one idea will 
be helpful to us. In listening an entire evening to the reading of that 
book, there must be one idea that is going to stay. Then all of a sudden 
we are switched off in an entirely different channel. Is it wise? 


Miss Bascock: I make the confession that I absolutely agree with 
the young lady. It is the first time that I have ever done it. The 
chairman and our president said the program was rather short. I am 
only making this as an excuse because I really didn’t think I had any 
ground for it at all. My excitability and nervousness at the end got the 
best of my better judgment, and a woman is always led by emotion much 
more than a man; that is why a man succeeds better than a woman. But 
I am very glad to have an opportunity here to beg your pardon for giving 
an encore. I have suffered ever since last night for doing it. 


Mr. Hott: The speaker has made a wery pleasing confession here; 
probably most of us are glad to have her make the confession. At the 
same time, in readings of this sort, the person who has had a lot of 
experience would say that we are not bound by precisely the same rules 
among ourselves, on such an occasion as this, that we would be before 
another audience, 


Miss Bascock: That is the way I took it last night. I would never 
have done it before any other audience, and as I say, I have been sorry 
ever since. 

(Section Adjourned) 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: We will now be favored withone of our regular 
addresses, by President Alston Ellis, of Ohio University, on “Elements 
of Strength in Writing and Speaking.” 


ELEMENTS OF STRENGTH IN WRITING AND SPEAKING. 
President Alston Ellis. 


Dr. Exxtis: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I want to say, my 
friends, if it will add to the interest in what I have to present, that this 
address is not a warmed-over one but it is one I prepared with malice 
aforethought for the sole and exclusive purpose of reading it to this body. 
If it exceeds the time limit, all your president will have to do is tap the 
gavel and I will close. 
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Many men, like Chauncey M. Depew, excel as after-dinner speakers. 
These seem to say all necessary to be said and to say it in such manner 
as fully to meet all just expectation. I have always felt that after my 
speech-making period had passed by I was left with some of my best 
thoughts unspoken. 

In the matter of public-speaking, I have always found that my hind- 
sight gave a better and a broader perspective of a subject than my fore- 
sight had done. The thoughts left unuttered were, to my unavailing 
regret, those that would have been of most pith and moment had I given 
them expression. 


To-day, I wish to be of those who speak because they have something 
to say and not because they wish to say something. Again, borrowing 
language from Whateley, I aim not to exemplify what he meant when 
he said, “How many a meandering discourse one hears in which the 
speaker aims at nothing—and hits it.” 

Also, I do not wish to be in the class of that Sir Nathaniel, in “Love’s 
Labour Lost,’ who is described as drawing out “the thread of his ver- 
bosity finer than the staple of his argument” “What is said for the 
mere sake of saying it is not worth saying at all.” 

Scott, in Quentin Durward, gives a conversation between Durward and 
his kinsman, Balafre, in which the latter expresses his wonder at Dur- 
ward’s intellectual attainments in the following language: 

“To read and to write? To write, sayest thou, and to read? I cannot 
believe it. Never Durward could write his name that ever I heard of, 
nor Lesly either. I can answer for one of them. I can no more write 
than I can fly. Now, in St. Louis’ name, how did they teach it you?” 


The revolting peasants, led by Jack Cade, in the reign of Henry VLI., 
looked with lowéring brows upon the Clerk of Chatham when he was 
brought into their midst and voiced their judgment against him in the 
following words: “He’s a villain and a traitor. Away with him, hang 
him with his pen and ink-horn about his neck.” 

By the same authority, we are told that in this peasant revolt Lord 
Say was called a traitor because he could speak French and met his doom 
when he confessed to a knowledge of Latin. 

The story of Quentin Durward, as told by Scott, and the Cade Re- 
bellion, as referred to in the second part of Shakespeare’s Henry VI., 
represent conditions existing in England, France, and Burgundy in the 
second quarter of the 15th century. It is a far ery in the world’s in- 
tellectual growth from that time to the “Elizabethan Period” when Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, and Bacon made their age noted in thought and the 
method of its expression. Truly, there were giants in those days. 

I cannot do better than to preface my remarks with familiar quota- 
tions from Bacon’s “Essay on Studies.” It has been said of Bacon that 
his sentence bends beneath the weight of its thought as a branch beneath 
the weight of its fruit. 

In this connection, I wish to make mention of three pieces of literary 
composition that have helped me to a better appreciation of the healthy 
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ministration of books to the mind open to uplifting influences. I refer 
to Bacon’s essay from which the quotations are made, Cicero’s “Oration 
for Archias,” and Irving’s “To my Books.” 

“Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. Their chief 
use for delight is in privateness and retiring; for ornament, is in dis- 
course; and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition of business; 
for expert man can execute and perhaps judge of particulars one by one; 
but the general counsels, and the plots, and the marshalling of affairs 
come best from those that are learned.” 

“Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, 
nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider. Some books 
are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested.” 

“Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an 
exact man; and, therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory, if he confer little, he had need have a present wit; and if he 
read little, he had need have much cunning to seem to know that he doth 
not.” 

Saint Thomas Aquinas, the “Angelic Doctor,” said that by reading one 
book a person could become learned. 

Dr. Johnson asserted that one who would read anything five hours a 
day would become learned; and there is no lack of material from which 
to select because, “of making many books there is no end.” 

There are so many books that Emerson thought the “human mind 
would be a gainer if all secondary writers were lost—say, in England, 
all but Shakespeare, Milton, and Bacon—through the profounder study 


’ 


so drawn to those wonderful minds:” yet there is something of truth in 
the statement of Holmes that “the foolishest book is a kind of leaky boat 
on a sea of wisdom; some of the wisdom will get in anyhow.” 

Bulwer, in like expression of thought, says: “What scholar does not 
allow that the dullest book can suggest to him a new and a sound idea.” 

Huet, the French scholar, enlarges the idea of Emerson somewhat, for 
he says that all human thoughts and records—doubtless those, in his 
judgment, worth preserving—could be included in ten folios. 

As to the selection of books to be read, the reader should bear in mind, 
with Fields, that “there are certain books that are read to be laid aside, 
and there are certain other books that are laid aside to be read.” Some 
one has said that “our communion with books, to be intelligent, must be 


more or less spontaneous.” Early acquaintance with good reading is of 


great value, and Holmes expresses a patent truth when he says that “all 


men are afraid of books who have not handled them from infancy.” “It 


takes a long apprenticeship,” he says, “to train a whole people to reading 
and writing. The temptation of money and fame is too great for young 
people.” Again he says: ‘Books are the negative pictures of thought 
and the more sensitive the mind that receives their images, the more 
nicely the finer lines are produced. . . . Some books are edifices to 
stand as they are built; some are hewn stones ready to form a part of 
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future edifices; some are quarries from which stones are to be split for 
shaping and after use.” 

Increase of appetite grows by what it feeds on, and “reading is to the 
mind what exercise is to the body.” How wisely to select from such a 
wide range of accessible reading is no easy matter since tastes and minds 
differ so much. Bulwer’s suggestion of choice has merit: “In science read, 
by preference, the newest works; in literature, the oldest. The classic 
literature is always modern. New books revive and redecorate old ideas; 
old books suggest and invigorate new ideas.” 

Emerson’s three rules for book-reading are freighted with good advice; 
yet the third rule is not to be followed implicitly for, it must be remem- 
bered “that circumstances alter cases.” The rules are as follows: 

1, “Never read any book that is not a year old. 

2. “Never read any but famed books. 

3. “Never read any but what you like; or, in Shakespeare’s phrase, 


‘No profit goes where is no pleasure ta’en; 
In brief, sir, study what you most effect.’ ” 


Appearances are sometimes deceptive. Exterior promise and interior 
realization of that promise do not always go in company. Fielding’s de- 
scription of books is to the point: “Some books, like quacks, impose on 
the world by promising wonders; while others turn beaux, and trust all 
their merits to a gilded outside.” 

A classification of readers and an enumeration of motives prompting 
persons to read books of any kind would be an interesting effort but one 
attended with no little difficulty and pointing, perhaps, to a very unsatis- 
factory issue. 

To which of Coleridge’s four classes of readers do most people belong? 
Hear his classification: 

“The first class of readers may be compared to an hour-glass, their 
reading being as the sands; it runs in and runs out and leaves not a 
vestige behind. 

“A second class resembles a sponge which imbibes everything and re- 
turns it in nearly the same state. 

“A third class is like a jelly-bag which allows all that is pure to pass 
away, and retains only the refuse and dregs. 

“A fourth class may be compared to the slave of Golconda, who, casting 
aside all that is worthless, preserves only the pure gems.” 

There are persons who, as Fielding says, read books with no other 
view than to say they have read them, “a more general motive to read- 
ing than is commonly imagined and from which not only law books and 
good books but the pages of Homer and Vergil, of Swift and Cervantes 
have been often turned over.” Balfour speaks of a class of unfortunate 
persons who read a book principally with the object of getting to the 
end of it. “They reach the word ‘Finis,’” he says, “with the same sen- 
sation of triumph as an Indian feels who strings a fresh scalp to his 
girdle.” 
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Whateley speaks of inattentive readers who measure their proficiency 

by the pages they have gone over. 
The value of reading is determined by the pleasure it gives and the 

thought it engenders. Thoughtless reading enfeebles the mind and sug- 

gests vacuity of understanding. Emerson asks, “What is the hardest task 

in the world?” His answer is, “To think.” “Thinking is after all, the 

highest result of all education.” ‘The chief intellectual difference be- 

tween men is,” says James Freeman Clarke, “that some think and others 


do not . . . but thinking is hard work, perhaps the hardest work 
that is done on the surface of the planet.” Dr. Johnson speaks some- 
iq where of people in whom the labor of excogitation is too violent to last 
ql long. 


“Think for thyself; one good thought, but known to be thy own, is better 
than a thousand gleaned from fields by others sown.” 

Says Sir John Lubbock: “They real conquerors of the world indeed are 
not the generals but the thinkers; not Genghis Kahn and Akbar, Rameses 
and Alexander, but Confucius and Buddha, Aristotle, Plato, and Christ.” 

What is the end of thinking? To discover truth and to obey her voice 
as we should the whisperings of conscience. The conscientious seeker after ; 
truth need never fear that conscience will make him a coward; for “he 
is the freeman whom the truth makes free, and all are slaves besides.” 
Seeking truth, is good; living in the light of truth and in harmony with 
it, is better. When truth and error come in conflict there can be but one 
outcome—the ultimate triumph of the former. If faith without works is 
dead, truth in a passive state comes far short of its intended mission. 
To show our reverence for truth let us seek it as the star of hope and 
promise and set our feet in the path lighted up by its steady and con- 
stant light. 

It has been said that most people wish to have truth on their side, 
but are not as careful as they should be to be on the side of truth; or, { 
as Lowell puts it, “It is easier to embody fine thinking, or delicate senti- 
ment, or lofty aspiration in a book than in a life.” 

“Good thoughts,” says Bacon, “though God accept them, yet towards 
men are but little better than good dreams unless they be put in act.” 
Of like import are the words of Emerson: “Ideas must work through the 
brains and arms of good and brave men or they are no better than 
dreams.” Was it Shakespeare who said that if our virtues did not go 
forth from us it were as well we had them not? If he did not say it 
some other worthy writer did. At least he testified that thoughts, words, 
and acts are closely joined in the best of human make-ups. The brother 
who reached the throne by fratricide might render lip-service prayer but 
thought was not in the act. 


seus eit Ae ea 


“My words fly up, my thoughts remain below, 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go.” 


Words are not thoughts, but only a convenient vehicle by which thoughts 
travel. What the body is to the soul, is the relationship existing between 
words and thoughts. 
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Readiness of speech is no sure indication of depth of knowledge or range 
of experience. Ranting is not oratory or even a distant relation of it. 
The “small-pot-soon-hot” style of public speaking has nothing to commend 
it to the favorable consideration of sane and worldly-wise people. The 
Philippics of Demosthenes and Cicero’s denunciation of Verres or Mark 
Antony were full of force and vigor—pulsated with feeling, so to speak— 
but they were also freighted with thought logically arranged and expressed 
in well-nigh perfect diction. The sentences of these orators were made 
up of words fitly spoken, and these we are told “are like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.” “It is the honor of kings to search out a matter”: 
it is the duty of the orator to seek out the truth and make it effective by 
proper expression. 

Men of the past had fewer books but these were of the best. A little 
more than a century ago, Horne Tooke, a celebrated philologist and scholar, 
said that he had read everything tnat had ever been printed in the Eng- 
lish language. What would he do, in this age, in acquainting himself 
with the contents of the vast collections of English books found in our 
great libraries? Some one has said that the dead books found in these 
collections should be buried and the half dead ones put out of their 
misery. This remark would not apply to a tragedy like Macbeth to read 
which, says Whipple, “is an escape out of all the conditions of your daily 
life, and you feei ten times the man you were before the sting of the dram- 
atist’s genius sent its delicious torment into your soul.” 

A society swell, the threads of whose dudish garments were of finer 
texture than his brain tissue, said to a casual acquaintance that the even- 
ing before in a company that he frequented, he was not up to the mark 
in conversational power; that he had made effort to say something agree- 
able but had failed; and that, finally, he could do nothing better than 
bid the company good night. “Ah, then,” said the acquaintance, “you 
did manage to say something agreeable after all.” 

Were there a Wendell Phillips among us to-day lecturing on “The Lost 
Arts” he surely would have something about conversation. Holmes has 
told us that “conversation at the best is only a thin sprinkling of occa- 
sional felicities set in platitudes and common places” and that “many per- 
sons keep up their social relations by the aid of a vocabulary of only a 
few hundred words or, in the case of some very fashionable people, a few 
scores only.” In Disraeli’s “Lothair,’ Mr. Pinto, one of the characters, 
is made to say: “English is an expressive language but not difficult to 
master. Its range is limited. It consists, as far as I can observe, of four 
words, nice, jolly, charming, and bore; and some grammarians add fond.” 
Take from some of our people the use of a few pet, meaningless phrases, 
the slang words with which their speech is freighted, and the “curse and 
swear” words so often on their lips and they would have to resort to 
dumb-show as a means of communicating with their fellows. Emerson 
speaks truth to intelligent people in the following sentence: “Wise, culti- 
vated, genial conversation is the last flower of civilization and the best 
result which life has to offer us—a cup for gods, which has no repent- 
ance.” 
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Writing does make the exact man. One is never sure of the force of 
his own thought until he attempts to communicate it to others. Then 
he realizes, as never before, that what appears clear and definite to him 
is difficult to place in the same light before the intellectual vision of others. 
In communicating his thoughts to his fellows, the speaker has some ad- 
vantage over the writer. He can repeat, in one form or another, his views 
and can watch the effect of his effort upon his hearers. In this way, he 
ean “mend truth” with his words and his personality, if he has an en- 
gaging one. Yet, in the long run, the writer makes the more lasting 
impression upon minds which he seeks to touch and turn to his own views. 
He must be more careful of his words than the speaker, for he has not 
equal opportunity with the latter to recast his thought and add his per- 
sonal power to its expression. Printed words that breathe and burn have 
a more enduring existence than they can possibly have when uttered in 
speech. Once get a thought logically worked out and committed to the 
printed page and there it stands to affect both present and future read- 
ers. Much of the eloquence of Patrick Henry and James Otis is but a 
memory. The speeches of Everett and Webster, placed in type as they 
are, become the perpetual heritage of our people if they choose to profit by 
them. “What one is irresistibly urged to say,” says Emerson, “helps him 
and us. In explaining his thought to others he explains it to himself; but 
when he opens his mouth for show, it corrupts him.” 

Patrick Henry, Fisher Ames, and the Mingo Chief were eloquent in 
speech because they were in earnest. Burning and over-powering as their 
impassioned sentences are when read by the thoughtful reader or declaimed 
by the aspiring school boy, they yet lose much of their force when eyed 
by the scholar in the seclusion of his study. Yet, in print, these words 
are permanent; from the lips of the speaker, without being committed to 
writing, they secure but a temporary effect. 

“Suit the action to the word” is no more important than to fit the words 
to the action described. Simplicity of style, wise choice of words, and 
an innate power of speech, made more effective by sensible training, will 
be of use to the one who has wish to address his hearers with good re- 
sult. Hear Logan, the Mingo Chief, as, swayed by a sense of great wrong 
received, he sends his message of only 196 words to Lord Dunmore, then 
royal governor of Virginia. “I appeal to any white man to say if ever 
he entered Logan’s cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat; if ever he 
came cold and naked, and he clothed him not.” 

“There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any living creature.” 

Three-fourths of the words in this eloquent appeal and fiery vindica- 
tion of his acts are monosyllables. 

Patrick Henry’s “Give me Liberty, or give me Death” speech was made 
up of short words that went to the mark with bullet-like force. 


“Tt is natural for man to indulge in the illusions of hope” and “TI have. 


but one lamp by which my feet are guided and that is the lamp of ex- 
perience” are typical sentences. The two paragraphs from which quota- 
tion is made contain 291 words, 222—or more than three-fourths—of which 
are words of one syllable. 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, known and recited from one end of the 
country to the other, and which has found a permanent place in the 
world’s literature, is another example of great force pent up in a few 
simple but well chosen words. As I count the words of the Address, in the 
form in which I have it for use, they number 269. ‘There are 197 one- 
syllabled words. 

An evening adventure in rural Virginia, as related by an anonymous 
writer, evidences the logical make-up of mind and power of oral expres- 
sion possessed by John Marshall, who for thirty-five years was Chief Jus- 
tice of our Supreme Court. Some young lawyers in Marshall’s presence, 
but unaware of his identity, were discussing the relative merits of elo- 
quence in the pulpit and at the bar. When the argument proved tiresome 
and fruitless, as is usual in such cases, one of the disputants turned to 
the old gentleman who had listened to the debate with apparent interest 
but sealed lips and said, “Well my old gentleman, what think you of these 
things?” Then, we are told, came an eloquent and unanswerable defence 
of the Christian religion. For nearly an hour the opposing arguments 
were taken up in order and refuted in a lecture of such simplicity and 
energy, pathos and sublimity, that, at its conclusion, not another word 
was uttered. 

“The Blind Preacher,” partly, no doubt, the imaginative creation of the 
pen of William Wirt, swayed his hearers in the back-woods meeting-house 
as much by the direct simplicity of his style as by the subject-matter of 
his discourse. The three elements of successful speaking were there—the 
occasion, the subject, and the man. Everything conspired to hold the 
sympathy and fixed attention of the worshipers until the climax was 
reached in, “Socrates died like a philosopher; Jesus Christ died like a 
God.” 

What gave the telling force of Paul’s speech before Agrippa? Why do 
students of forensic oratory study with interest the words uttered on 
that noted hill where the Athenian court held its sittings? Read the 
paragraphs beginning with, “I think myself happy, King Agrippa” and 
“Ye men of Athens, | perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious,” 
and ready answers to the questions are given. It is the story of a man 
with a message which, with some degree of diplomacy, it is true, he gives 
forth in choice words of clear sense. Take the first hundred words, in- 
cluding and following each quotation given, and three-fourths of them 
are found to be monosyllables. Note the words in this sentence for addi- 
tional proof of the strength of short words to carry force: “For in him 
we live, and move, and have our being; as certain also of your own poets 
have said, for we are also his off-spring.” 

Webster in debate with Hayne, Lincoln and Douglas on the stump be- 
fore the voters of Illinois, Gladstone and Disraeli crossing verbal swords 
in the British parliament, are evidences of the power of the spoken word 
to sway the minds of men and prompt them to act. Can you, in imagina- 
tion, place yourselves in Westminster Hall when Burke and Sheridan made 
the trial of Warren Hastings a red-letter day in the history of British 


oratory? Can you go with one of Ireland’s most gifted orators, that 
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O’Connell who was convicted of conspiracy and sedition, as he cham- 
pioned the Repeal movement of 1840 before vast crowds of his country- 
men who hailed him as their deliverer from a hated union? 

What was the power that kept Beecher on his feet and on edge for hours 
when he made clear the position of his country on the questions of slavery 
and union before the riotous mass at Liverpool? In 1863, the speaker who 
faced an English crowd in defence of the righteousness of the American 
Civil War, viewed from the standpoint of the North, was in danger of 
bodily harm. ‘The eloquence of Beecher was never used to a better or 
more effective purpose than when it forced the truth home to the unwill- 
ing minds of English mobs and lodged it there. 

“Great is the privilege of eloquence! What gratitude does every man 
feel to him who speaks well for the right—who translates truth into lan- 
guage entirely plain and clear!” “Behold,” says Seneca, “a spectacle to 
which God may worthily turn his attention; behold a match worthy of 
God, a brave man hand-in-hand with adverse fortune at least if he had 
challenged the combat.” 

The early Abolitionists in this country fared badly when addressing 
meetings attended by those not in sympathy with the views they held. In 
1837, Lovejoy lost his life at the hands of a senseless and frenzied mob 
of his own countrymen. ‘The speech of Wendell Phillips denouncing this 
outrage upon personal rights and free speech placed him in the front rank 
of American orators, a place he held to the time of his death in 1884. 

George William Curtis, himself a gifted and an effective speaker, men- 
tions the Lovejoy address of Phillips in glowing terms. He is authority 
for the statement that Patrick Henry’s speech ranks first, Phillips’s Love- 
joy defence second, and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address third in the list of 
orations connected with the names of eminent Americans. Have you been 
moved by the impassioned oratory found in Rufus Choate’s speech in 
eulogy of Webster; or that which marked Conkling’s convention speech 
nominating Grant for a third term; or that made potent and masterful 
in the “Crown-of-Thorns” speech that proclaimed Bryan as one of the fore- 
most orators of his day? Surely you have, and many thousands of your 
fellow-countrymen have likewise—all to reach the conclusion that they 
have come in close touch with the high-water mark of American eloquence. 
They recognize that the chief business of rhetoric, or the art of speaking, 
is, in the language of Plato, “to address the affections and passions which 
are, as it were, the strings and keys of the soul and require a skilful and 
careful touch to be played on as they should be.” 

The objects held in view by the speaker are as various as the kaleido- 
scopic phases of human life. Cicero, one of the earliest writers on ora- 
tory, recognized this for in speaking about what is becoming in oratory 
he says: “It is, however, clear that no single kind or style of oratory can 
be adapted to every cause, or every audience, or every person, or every oc- 
casion.” 


The law of adaptation, or put yourself in his place, comes in here. ‘“Dis- 
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cretion of speech,” says Bacon, “is more than eloquence; and to speak 
agreeably to him with whom we deal is more than to speak in good words 
or in good order.” 

It is the soft answer that turneth away wrath; so the agreeable manner 
and the persuasive address are open sesames to the mind locked in by 
ignorance or prejudice, or both—as the two are not unusually joined. 

Pope’s rule regarding the use of words,— 


“In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold; 
Alike fantastic, if too new or old; 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside— 


is but another statement of the advice of Cicero who records three rules 
for the use of words by the orator; “to use frequently metaphorical ones, 
sometimes new ones, and rarely very old ones,” 

I once heard a learned educator make use of scholarly language, un- 
relieved by a single anecdote, in speaking for what seemed an intermin- 
able hour, upon the life and philosophy of Plato before a body of rural 
teachers made up, in part, of Mexicans who doubtless did not understand 
one word in three the speaker uttered. A familiar talk on a topic of gen- 
eral interest was what was needed in that instance. Labored effort “to 
fly high” in oratory is likely to result in ignominious fall. In such cases 
the fall from the “sublime to the ridiculous” is not long. If the speaker 
does not want his words to fall flat, it would be well for him to pitch his 
thought and his voice in the key of “b” natural. To an extent, but not 
wholly, he should forget himself in his effort to accomplish that very 
thing for which the occasion calls. ‘loo much self-consciousness will deflect 
the aim to the extent of misisng the mark altogether; too little, may be 
interpreted by the hearers as something of disrespect and lack of consider- 
ation for the views they hold. The tactful speaker will make effort to 
handle the minds of those before whom he speaks as does the skilled per- 
former when he touches the instrument upon which he plays. A discord- 
ant note in oratory is not more agreeable to a sensitive, cultivated ear 
than one in music. 

Early American oratory was confined almost wholly to the consideration 
of political questions, polemic discussions regarding religion, and efforts 
put forth by counsel in the courts of law. The field has greatly widened 
since Revolutionary days. Now our interests are so diversified, our social, 
business, political, educational, and religious affairs are so complex, that 
we have, to an extent, reached the time of specialization in both writing 
and speaking. In homely phrase, what may prove to be one man’s meat 
may be another man’s poison. As the worker looks about wisely to select 
the occupation in which best to give his time and effort, so the one as- 
piring to be a teacher through the medium of the spoken word looks to 
the stage, the lecture platform, the courts of law, the church pulpits, or 
elsewhere for the scene of his activity and hoped-for triumphs. His prep- 
aration will be planned to meet the requirements of the position he ex- 
pects to fill. 
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One qualification is admittedly necessary for all such as seek public 
favor as speakers and that is scholarship, the term being used in no 
bookish sense. 

“The true ruler of this big bouncing world is the lexicon,” says Whipple. 
“Scholarship,” says Bulwer, “is the parent of ideas, and ideas are the 
parents of action.” “The scholars are the priests of that thought which 
establishes the foundation of the earth” is quotation from Emerson. The 
learned Lanfranc accompanied the invaders of England led by the Nor- 
man William. Bulwer says of him: “Amongst that assembly of soldiers, 
noiseless, self-collected, and conscious of his surpassing power over swords 
and mail, moved the scholar.” 

Business men are failing from lack of adequate preparation for their 
work, professional men rest in mediocrity because of defective training, 
teachers are blighting the lives of thousands of children because they enter 
upon their work as half-baked products both in scholarship and _profes- 
sional skill. 

Truly there is no royal road to learning and there is no excellence with- 
out great labor. 

The McGuffey Fifth Reader, that first came into my hands when I was 
a school boy in Northern Kentucky, more than fifty years ago, had in its 
opening lessons one headed, “Industry Necessary for the Orator,” and 


? 


made up of judicious selections from the able address written by an Ameri- 
can clergyman, Henry Ware, J. The opening sentence is freighted with 
meaning: “The history of the world is full of testimony to prove how 
much depends upon industry; not an eminent orator has lived but is an 
example of it.” 

The writer then compares the organ of voice to a musical instrument, 
only he regards the former as the more complicated of the two, and ex- 
poses the folly of attempting to use either with good effect without long 
and systematic training. The cne who intends to play in public on the 
piano, organ, flute, or other musical instrument expects to spend hours 
and days in preparation for the events ahead; but the one who looks for- 
ward to the time when he will speak in public fancies, says Ware, “that 
the grandest, the most various, the most expressive of all instruments, 
which the infinite Creator has fashioned by the union of an intellectual 
soul with the powers of speech, may be played upon without study or 
practice.” 

Mathews, in the preface to his readable book on “Oratory and Orators” 
says: “No man ever has been or even can be a true orator without a long 
and severe apprenticeship to the art; that it not only demands constant, 
patient, daily practice in speaking and reading, but a sedulous culture of 
the memory, the judgment, and the fancy,—a ceaseless storing of the cells 
of the brain with the treasures of literature, history, and science for its 
use,—that one might as well expect literally to command the lightnings 
of the tempest without philosophy, as without philosophy to wield the 
lightnings of eloquence,—and they will shrink from haranguing their fel- 
low-men except after a careful training and the most conscientious prep- 
aration.” 
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Finally, as a last thought, admitting adequate preparation on the part 
of the public speaker, it is pertinent to inquire into the manner in which 
his power will be used—what will the harvest be? 

Character, which Emerson says is the highest name at which philosophy 
has arrived, is more than “gift of gab,” or even intellectual power, in the 
speaker. 

Champ Clark, in his address on Aaron Burr, says that nothing can 
compensate for deficiency in moral sense—neither brilliant talents, nor 
lofty eloquence, nor profound learning, nor leonine courage, nor winsome 
manners, nor sparkling wit, nor handsome presence, nor amiable qualities, 
nor renowned ancestry. 

“Why tell me that a man is a fine speaker,” says Carlyle, “if it is not 
the truth that he is speaking?” To touch elbows with his fellows, to be 
of the life about him rather than to be outside of it, and, perhaps, in- 
different to it, gives the speaker a power and an influence over his hearers 
most desirable if used in a worthy cause; but here is another instance 
where the source must be higher than the stream. You may lift those 
who are below you if you have the necessary strength and a foothold on 
higher ground; but a reverse of condition and position means your im- 
potency to exalt them above their every-day selves—for “unless above him- 
self he can erect himself, how poor a thing is man.” Emerson expresses 
this idea fitly: “The highest platform of eloquence is the moral senti- 
ment. . . . If you would lift me you must be on higher ground. If 
you would liberate me you must be free.” Yes, the power of eloquence is 
great, but there can be no true eloquence without wisdom; and we are told 
that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom and that to depart 
from evil is understanding. Any power in the world loses ultimate value 
if it is used in a bad cause. The uttered sentiment must be recognized 
as in harmonious relation to the speaker’s life experiences as known, in 
great part at least, by those whose reasoning powers and subsequent acts 
he seeks to influence. “Talk that does not end in any kind of action,” 
says Carlyle, “is better suppressed altogether.” If the boast of Pericles, 
that no Athenian through his means ever wore mourning, had basis in 
fact, some explanation of his wonderful power as an orator is given. 

If choice were given me to be a lawyer or a preacher, decision would 
speedily be made in favor of the latter. The preacher, from one motive 
or another, may keep lips tight shut when they should be wide open to 
expose and denounce wrong doing, but it is rare indeed when he openly 
espouses a wrong cause. The preacher’s opportunity to serve his fellow- 
men is an enviable one, and if he gain the speaking power of a Spurgeon 
or a Beecher, coupled with a moral character of equal merit, words are in- 
adequate to measure his influence in the moral and spiritual uplift of his 
fellows. 

‘here is too much mud-slinging, defamation of character, and trickery 
in politics to make that an inviting field in which to exercise oratorical 
power of a high order of excellence. 

The one disinclined to use his talents to make the worse appear the 
better reason, so to force truth and error into union that the common 
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mind is unable to draw a line of demarcation between them, could not find 
congenial occupation in some features of prevalent law practice. Of course 
there are honest, conscientious lawyers—men of the highest moral charac- 
ter and sturdy integrity—and the more honor to them for exhibiting such 
commendable traits, for the temptations they meet to induce them to shield 
the wrong-doer and thus prevent justice are very strong. Some in the legal 
profession who sell their talents to law-breakers, of high and low degree, 
to save them from the just punishment for their evil deeds, should ‘cease 
to do evil and learn to do well.” Human society sustains a grievous 
wrong every time the criminal goes unwhipped by justice. Courts were 
instituted to hold the scales of justice rightly poised, not to give law- 
breakers immunity for stealing property, violating rights, and taking 
human life. The officers of the court, in theory at least, from the judge 
on the bench to the court crier, exercise their oflicial power in furthering 
the ends of right and justice. If they do otherwise, they bring the whole 
instituted machinery of our judicature into righteous and merited con- 
tempt. 

There may have been professional ethics in the course pursued by the 
counsel for the defense in the case of the McNamaras, at Los Angeles, 
but it was not the kind of ethics designed to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of law-abiding people. To use great legal ability in the interest of 
dynamiters, murderers, and bribe-givers is to prostitute it to base ends. 
It is admitted that organized labor contributed not less than $225,000— 
the amount has been reported as high as $1,000,000—to the defense of 
the MeNamaras. This money was collected from worthy and honest peo- 
ple, in the main, chiefly to._pay lawyers who knew that their clients were 
guilty of the charges made against them. No wonder that the leading 
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counsel for the confessed criminals, when he found the “game was up,’ 
spoke “like a man who was utterly crushed.” Hear him: “I am glad it 
is over. I have foreseen the outcome for some time. I knew the boys 
were guilty, but my work was not to proclaim it but to help my clients 
as much as in me lay. Doubtless union men will criticize me, but, as an 
attorney, my duty was to the cause I was pleading.” What is one’s duty? 
Comment is unnecessary; but it may be inquired, What about the property 
destroyed, the lives of innocent people snuffed out, and the great money 
cost of prosecution and defense? There ought to be a difference between 
lawyer ethics and the honor that is said to exist among thieves. Some 
lawyers do not enter upon their professional work moved by the spirit 
that prompted Horace Mann to advise a young lawyer, “Never espouse 
the wrong side of a cause knowingly, and if, unwittingly, you find your- 
self on the wrong side, leap out as quickly as you would jump out of a 
vat of boiling brimstone.” 

The teachers of whatever grade, school or college, have opportunity for 
the exercise of effective speaking power inferior to none given to the 


followers of any other calling. They are not handicapped in their work 


by the promptings of a prudence that admonishes them to seem to be 
what they are not. Those who come to them for help come with clean 
hands and in a worthy cause. The teacher can be at his best at all times, 
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if he so elect, for, in general, public opinion expects him to do the right 
thing and the incentives to do the opposite are not strong enough to 
overcome anyone but a weakling. 

“Whatever,” says the younger Beecher, “teaches men to be truthful, 
to be virtuous, to be enterprising; in short, whatever teachers manhood, 
emancipates men.” 

If natural abilities like natural plants need pruning by study, likewise 
the natural manner of easy and forcible expression with which some young 
people are endowed will be made more effective in far-reaching service 
by the rigorous and continued training to which all real orators, from the 
times of Demosthenes and St. Paul to the present day, have subjected 
themselves. 

Chaucer’s description of the true teacher might with equal propriety 
be made of the public speaker, no matter what end he has in view in 
entering upon his work, who in good faith seeks the highest and the best 
results : 


“Of study took he moste care and heed; 

Not a word spake he more than was nede, 
Souning in moral vertu was his speche, 

And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: The next address is upon The Science of Per- 
suasion, by Prof. Charles H. Woolbert, of Albion College, Michigan. 


THE SCIENCE OF PERSUASION. 
Prof. Charles H. Woclbert. 


Pror. WootpertT: This paper is in effect an answer to a challenge. All 
the text-books on public speaking or principles of debate lay down this 
proposition: Argumentation can be taught and can be made amenable to 
rule, but persuasion cannot; persuasion is something above rule; it has to 
do with the individuality of the man and the occasion, and it has to do 
with personality and other things that cannot be reduced to rule or law. 
I have been just enough imbued with the modern scientific spirit to believe 
that cannot be true, so I have written this paper as the result of some 
investigations I have made, to meet that challenge. 

This paper aims to make a sharp distinction between an art and a 
science. Art deals with practice and accomplishment; science, with a body 
of laws. The thesis of this discussion is, that the past methods of teaching 
effective speech-making are defective in that they have no underlying laws 
by which they are governed. This universe is governed by law, both in 
things material and things spiritual. We have been slow coming to this 
conclusion, but we can no longer escape it. And the objection to the past 
—or present—methods of teaching the art of winning men, is that we 
have trusted too much to empirical sense, both good and indifferent, and 
not enough to hard and fast laws, the laws of the greatest of all sciences, 
Psychology, the science of the mind. 

The first thing that Psychology teaches us in the search for a law of 
Persuasion is that there is no essential difference between what we call 
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Argumentation and what we call Persuasion. The texts tell us that Argu- 
mentation has to do with conviction, Persuasion, with action. But the 
latest teachings of Psychology show us that conviction is mental action 
and that there is no action of the physical nature without some preceding 
action of the mind. It is all a matter of degree, of distance, of intention. 
It is impossible to move the body without moving the mind, and, con- 
versely, when the mind has been moved, preparation has been made for the 
moving of the body. It is thenceforth merely a matter of intensity or 
distance. So, first of all we must face the fact, in our search for Persua- 
sion governed by law, that in all attempts of one mind to move another we 
are dealing with the same phenomenon of action. 

Following this conclusion, we must first of all abjure the teachings of 
the texts that while Argumentation can be reduced to law, Persuasion 
cannot. This distinction fades away in the face of the fact that all appeals 
are appeals for action. More than this, we must amend our ideas of the 
validity and force of what we call “proof.” Here we come to rather 
startling discoveries. The text-book of today would lead us to think that 
when we have followed certain rules of logic, we have accomplished as 
much as can be done in securing the consent of the hearer, that something 
clicks in his mind and tells him that it is time to change his opinion, that 
a bell rings and announces the arrival of a new idea or a change of heart. 
The books out of which we have been teaching the art of winning men, 
have assumed that the most important consideration has been the study 
and application of the rules of formal logic. They have no theory to offer 
why a man will listen to the best logic in the world and ignore it in his 
subsequent actions. They stake all on logic and reason, and naively blink 
at the fact that the most vital forces in inducing action are other than 
logical and rational. 

Here lies the core of the difficulty. Men do not act from purely rational 
stimuli once out of ten or even twenty times. The vast majority of our 
actions have nonrational sources. There are two general classifications of 
our nonrational actions: those that come from Experience and those that 
come from Authority. In the first is included what we call the evidence of 
the senses—sight, hearing, touch, and the others, together with all the 
accumulated senses of the past stored in memory and in habits of living 
and thinking. Under the other stimulus, Authority, is included all the 
influences that make the hearer willing to accept and to act upon the word 
of others. And from these two, Experience and Authority, come very much 
the most of human actions. But our present texts make no provision for 
a scientific discussion of all the elements involved in action coming from 
Experience and very little indeed of those coming from Authority. So 
that our first charge against the present method of teaching the art of 
winning men is that it covers only an exceedingly restricted part of the 
field of human action. In practice men employ successful persuasion every 
day based on Experience and Authority; but they do not get it from the 
text-books, they have to learn it empirically or not at all. We need and 
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must have a new body of laws, a new code of Persuasion covering, not 
only the laws of Reason, but also all the workings of Experience and 
Authority. 

As a matter of frankness, the ordinary text gets no farther than an 
analysis of the reasoning process—in its really scientific treatment, under- 
stand. What it has to offer in the way of advice or counsel as to the use 
of Experience or Authority is empirical solely; and the important elements 
of Synthesis—or structure—and Emphasis—or the means of fitting the 
message to the case in hand—are always treated as if they were matters 
extraneous to Analysis. For instance, they assume that a brief is an 
outline and that Rhetoric is a subject to be treated separate from Persua- 
sion itself. More than this, Analysis of the speaker and of the audience 
is almost entirely ignored. Certainly it is not given psychological—scien- 
tific—treatment. Remember that good advice culled from the experience 
of the ages is not scientific, and cannot lead to results so definite as 
treatment that follows the laws of human action. 

There is a well-defined feeling among men of affairs today that the way 
our colleges teach young men to meet the issues of life is highly super- 
ficial and ineffective. Thus far we have been hinting at the reason. We 
can express it in other terms by saying that we have left personality out 
of the account. We have given all our definite attention to the message, 
and have left out the human equation, the man and the masses. It is no 
wonder if we get results that are lifeless and which make “practical” men 
sneer at our teaching. Mere conviction on what Professor James calls 
“dead options” is little better than play. Yet the issues of life are teem- 
ing with living problems, and very seldom is it that a contention or 
difference is free from the personal element. Courts of law assume to be 
so, but almost never are. Current criticism of our judiciary reveals the 
predominant opinion that men on the bench are after all human. And 
anyone who has followed the choosing of a jury in an important trial 
cannot but observe that the primary assumption of the opposing lawyers 
is that most men are liars and that all are prejudiced. The pulpit is 
open to the same charge. Of course no preacher ever presents anything but 
the “truth;” but we have no difficulty in observing that it is always his 
own particular brand of “truth”. At this writing there are in the United 
States just exactly fifty-seven varieties of Christian sects, divided into 
two hundred and seventeen branches and connections. But each has the 
“truth,” and the others are wandering in error’s ways. Manifestly the 
“truth” of the pulpit must be decidedly personal. 

And this holds true of all cases where men care about what they say and 
what results they achieve. Every lecturer on the lyceum platform, every 
spell-binder and stump speaker, every orator of the day, making the eagle 
scream or urging the young hopefuls to hitch their wagon to a star, either 
pleads a personally-chosen case or deals in “bunk” or “flapdoodle.” Adver- 
tising, salesmanship, journalism—all are personal. 

Herein lies the greatest defect in our system of teaching young men 
how to go out and win others. The old system, based altogether on 
Aristotelian logic, leaves no room for personality. And the end of the 
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matter has been that we have made a fetish of a virtue that has no place 
in real Persuasion—self-effacement. We have succeeded mostly in culti- 
vating only the play spirit; and men who have to fight in real battles every 
day of their lives are sometimes disposed tn spew the college brand of 
warfare out of their mouths as neither hot nor cold. We need a kind of 
mental training for effective Persuasion that is something more than 
gymnastics; it must develop mental bone and sinew and prepare for actual 
warfare. 

In other words, we have been making one very fundamental mistake in 
our work of teaching public address. We have placed all the focus upon a 
kind of appeal that is at best unreal and idealistic. We have centered upon 
a type that is far from typical. I refer to the kind of address the texts 
always have in mind, that found most typically in college debates and in 
the courts of the law. Conditions in either of these are decidedly arti- 
ficial. Note the circumstances involved. There must be two parties 
presumably equal in opportunity for expressing themselves, each approach- 
ing the matter with a modicum of decorum and calmness, and presided 
over by a disinterested umpire, who is to see that the rules of the 


game are carried out, and that an impartial decision is rendered. Any 
text on Argumentation always expects to be comfortably entrenched by 
Roberts’ Rules of Order. The decision is always to be made by a third 
party, impartial and wise. Interruptions are out of order; everybody must 
stay and hear everybody else out; and nobody must entertain or display 


any feeling except the desire to have the matter fully and honestly 
threshed out. 

But in actual practice it is not so. In ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred where one man tries to move another to action, either mental or 
physical, there is bias, feeling, prejudice, cross-purpose. The college 
debate and oratorical contest do not ask anybody to believe anything or 
to perform any normal act; they merely ask the judges to agree that the 
negative has done better than the affirmative or that Mr. Blank of Dash 
College has made the best “effort.” 

The same is true in a startling degree of the instruction that gets its 
inspiration chiefly from the practice of the courts. Conditions here are 
strikingly similar. We have the same attempt at an impartial decision by 
a third and disinterested party, hard and fast rules of procedure that keep 
personality at a minimum, and issues at stake over which the real pleaders 
and the real auditors have no direct personal concern. 

It appears that the college teachers who have been setting the standards 
of instruction in Argumentation and Persuasion, particularly those who 
have been making our text-books, have been unduly influenced by a love 
of the formal. The reason for this is easy enough to find; it is in the 
nature of the work we are doing. A teacher must above all things else be 
fair; he must be sure to give both sides a hearing, and many of ‘his 
recitations he must conduct with himself established as referee. And 
above all, the teacher must keep prejudice and bias and personal inclina- 
tion at a minimum in all his work. But, in good earnest, when we get no 
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farther than choosing up sides and appointing an umpire in the work 
of teaching young men how to win their fellow men in actual life, we are 
merely playing with the subject. And when we note that some very excel- 
lent words are coming into ill repute, the reason is not far to seek. 

Therefore, in the consideration of a science of Persuasion that is funda- 
mental enough to reach all cases and big enough to provide a real measure 
of results, we must give full consideration to personality; personal atti- 
tude, personal inclination, personal bias, if you please. And before we have 
gone very far, we shall have found that it does not pay to laugh an opinion 
out of court merely because it is personal; especially if we hope to bring 
the possessor of the opinion to some action that we desire. We shall find 
it difficult also to find the man to cast the first stone at the sinner who 
thus offends. For all appeal of one man to another—and this sweeping 
assertion is made advisedly—is an attempt to make a personally chosen 
view appear to others as the Law, with a capital L. Such words as 
ought, must, justifiable, necessary, blameworthy, desirable, unsatisfactory, 
invalid, indefensible, good, strong, evil, wrong, and the thousand others 
that give color and personality to our speech, cannot by any attempt at 
self-effacement be considered as neutral and impersonal. And yet we 
cannot speak with authority without them. 

A real science of Persuasion, then, must present the three-fold method 
of treatment—Analysis, Synthesis, and Emphasis. It must study the Man, 
the Message, and the Masses. And it must stir to action through appeals 
to Experience, Authority, and Reason. Above all, it must be based on the 
undeviating laws of human voluntary action. 

Here follows a more or less tentative outline of a science of Persuasion 
in the broadest sense of the word. It is not presented as a full-blown 
flower in its highest perfection. It is the result of a three years’ investi- 
gation of the problem of reducing Persuasion to a simple scheme that will 
include all the forces involved. Being merely an outline of a science that 
must necessarily be one of the most complicated of all, it is exceedingly 
compact and decidedly abstract. But it will at least suffice to indicate 
what lies behind and wherein it is capable of amplification into a volume 
or even several volumes. It is merely an attempt to apply the laws of 
voluntary action to the process of selection necessary in the art of winning 
men through words and ideas. Like every other science, it leaves out of 
consideration the fundamental bases of all successful artistic endeavor— 
breadth of knowledge and sagacity in selecting. It deals only with a 
theory and its resultant practice. 


A STATEMENT OF THE PROCESS OF PERSUASION. 


Man acts when he finds truth sufficiently sound or proof sufficiently 
convincing. But there is no absolute test of the effectiveness of truth or 
proof. To secure action the speaker must excite in the hearer a feeling of 
assurance, of satisfaction, of “enoughness,” commonly called Belief. This 
feeling of satisfaction can be excited through three kinds of stimuli—Ex- 
perience, Authority, and Reasoning. This feeling of satisfaction can be 
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stirred with certainty only when the speaker adheres to a definite demand, 
selects stimuli that satisfy the hearer, and clothes his appeal in the way 
best suited to the needs of the case in hand. The law of the dynamics of 
all action is that Stimulus attracts Attention, Attention arouses Interest, 
interest stirs an Impulse, and the Impulse brings the act. In Persuasion 
the stimuli by which Attention is attracted and thus the Impulse stirred 
are ideas carried from the speaker to the hearer by means of assertions 
expressed in words. So that the study of Persuasion is at bottom a study 
of how to select ideas and words to secure action. To secure action 
through words and ideas the speaker must use the stimulus of Experience 
or Authority or Reason to arouse an Impulse sufficiently to produce action. 
These ideas the speaker offers as reasons why the action he seeks to induce 
is “right, 
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justifiable.” The problem in Persuasion, therefore, is to select 
the reasons, Experience, Authority or Reason that will stir the chosen 
Impulse, and then to employ the right words and the right ordering of 
them to produce in the particular hearers the action sought. To do this 
with certainty the speaker must employ the method and order of procedure 
that holds in all attempts of one mind to influence another—Analysis, 
Synthesis, and, to use the pedagogical term, Repetition, or Emphasis. 

Analysis, serves its chief function in supplying Unity, by showing the 
speaker what he can use and what he cannot. He must analyze (1) his 
own Purpose—analysis of The Man. He must analyze (2) the Jmpulses 
that can be stirred in the given hearers—analysis of The Masses. He 
must then analyze (3) the reasons that can be brought forward and sup- 
ported sufficiently to stir the Impulse—analysis of The Message. He must 
find and weigh reasons based on Experience—memory, habit, imagina- 
tion; reasons based on Authority—testimony of experts, the word of 
those the hearer likes or trusts, and the word of the speaker made satis- 
factory merely because he has the floor and commands attention; and, 
lastly, reasons based upon inferences made according to the laws of logic. 

Synthesis serves its chief function in securing Sequence and Proportion. 
The speaker, having found by Analysis what he may use and what he must 
reject, must map out a plan of procedure. He must choose his main rea- 
son for demanding action; he must arrange reasons for presentation by 
the method that permits him to go safely from the known to the un- 
known, from the felt to the unfelt, or from the accepted to the unaccepted. 
Also he determines what proportion of his time and space he shall devote 
to each reason. Thus Interest is maintained. The chief consideration here 
is the study of the structure of the whole composition and the selecting 
of paragraph topics. 

Emphasis provides the elements of Style and Personal Manner. With 
his choice of material made and his plan of action determined, he must 
find the best way of presenting his reasons. His problem here is to attract 
and to dominate Attention. To get and to hold Attention he must observe 
the laws of Variety, Economy, and Vividness. This brings him to a study 
of Rhetoric, particularly as applied to the sentence and the choice of 
words. 
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When Attention is sufficiently concentrated, Interest becomes intense 
enough to arouse the Impulse or Impulses that secure the desired Action. 
By analysing the man, the message, and the masses on the basis of Experi- 
ence Authority, and Reasoning; by selecting the reasons that will move 
the given hearers, by arranging these in the proper order and with the 
right amount of attention to each; and by employing the devices of speech 
that will best hold the Attention of the hearers, the speaker can make his 
appeal to the whole nature of his hearer and so move his whole nature to 
the action he seeks. (Applause) 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: We shall be glad to hear Mr. Thomas’s discus- 
sion now. 


Mr. JosepH M. Tromas, (University of Minnesota): I am glad Mr. 
Woolbert has called attention to the fact that in colleges and schools 
we proceed upon the assumption that to believe a thing to be true is the 
same as to act upon it. Teachers who are attempting to train young 
people in effective speech should not close their eyes to a very funda- 
mental fact. Does not your desire that a thing should be true in any 
way influence you in accepting it to be true? We believe that all that is 
necessary to induce people to act is to convince them of the truth of some 
proposition, and then action will immediately follow. I don’t want to stir 
up a political controversy, but anyone who is familiar with the events of 
the past historic week can see we don’t act upon rational grounds any 
more than in one case out of ten, and probably not that often. Professor 
William James some time since delivered an address to Yale students 
which got him into considerable difficulty. He called it “The Will to Be- 
lieve.” “Believe what you desire in the absence of proof to the contrary,” 
was his advise to those who were in doubt concerning religious questions. 

Our text-books, (as Mr. Woolbert pointed out), on the subject of argu- 
ment, deal, three-fourths of them, with how to present arguments, how to 
weigh evidence, leaving the subject there, or else adding a chapter which 
tells students how to make effective perorations and stir up the passions of 
their audience. It is time that someone, the psychologist, or the teacher 
of public speaking, or the teacher of writing, should make a careful study 
of what causes action, what are the motives that lead men to act, which of 
those motives the man who is conscientious and honest, who believes 
in the truth, may appeal to? The one example which is nearly always 
given, in text-books, as the very highest type of persuasion, is the speech 
of Mark Anthony, from Julius Caesar. Having spent three hundred pages 
in telling the students that they must present the truth, emphasizing 
above all the importance of a thorough sifting of evidence so as to get 
the whole truth, then these authors hold up this example of pure sophistry, 
of Anthony giving to the Roman mob statements which he knows to be 
untrue, playing upon their passions, their prejudices, for the purpose of 
leading them to act as he desires. That is the example held up in our 
text-books as perfect persuasion, in spite of the fact that it is utterly 
inconsistent with all that has been taught before. 
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We know that people do not generally act upon logical grounds. You 
can argue with a man, you can present facts, but he remains unmoved. 
There is a maxim to the effect that one convinced against his will remains 
of the same opinion still. ‘7e have this element then of desire, of preju- 
dice, of passion, of inherited tendency: all of those things induce us to act. 
Argument, the presenting of evidence, is only a very slight approach to 
this whole subject. Now how are we going to get at it? Mr. Woolbert 
says we have got to go to psychology, we have got to know what it is that 
induces men to act. When we get down to the facts in the case, we find 
out that our desire, our wish that a thing may be true, may become so 
strong that it closes our eyes to the fact that it isn’t true; it is all-potent, 
all-powerful. This is the situation which our college students are con- 
fronted with when they get out into life; they very often find themselves, 
with their college training in public speaking, shoved aside by others who 
recognize and make the most of these things, these conditions that do 
influence men. They find their college training along this line doesn’t 
work, that men are not moved solely by argument; and they see how men 
have been won and are won, and they resort to the petty methods which 
we discredit, but which are nevertheless more or less successful. In our 
blindness to the facts in the case we have taught them methods, which can 
be only partially successful; and when they realize their weakness they 
seize upon the methods employed by others about them. We cannot, with 
all our respect for the truth, close our eyes to the fact that belief is not 
the only thing, and not, in many cases, the all-powerful thing,—at least 
the sort of belief that can be based upon evidence. I am sure that most 
of you are members of some church; I doubt if any of you could defend 
in a logical way your religious faith. You are probably members of some 
political party; it would appall even the most ardent of you to give a 
valid and cogent reason for your adherence to its tenets. Upon what is 
your own belief founded? How do you come to hold the opinions by which 
vour daily action is governed? That, it seems to me, is what the teacher 
must ask himself or herself, and, first of all, what the student must ask 
himself. 

Why should we as teachers close our eyes to the facts concerning 
belief? We ought to try to discover what we mean when we talk about 
persuasion, what it is we are trying to do, what are the motives that 
actuate human beings in actual life, not what motives ought to actuate 
them, but what do actuate them; then we would be in a position to at- 
tempt to teach pupils to be effective speakers; we could point out to them 
what motives influence men to act; we could train them in ethics by 
excluding unworthy motives; we could send them forth with some actual 
knowledge of human nature, and of the method of appealing to it. “Per- 
then, would be something more than a little chapter at the 
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suasion, 


beginning or end of the book, which may be of some help if a man is an 
effective speaker to begin with. 


Mr. GIsLAsoN (University of Minnesota): I did not read Mr. Wool- 
berts paper before he gave it here, so this is the first time I have read it, 
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and so far as the paper and discussion emphasize the desirability of 
getting as close to an audience with what you have to say, as possible, so 
far both are very good. We may admit that students in debate do not 
get as close to their audience as they ought; but when the gentlemen 
come up here and give us the impression that they are introducing some 
revolutionary doctrines into the field of public speaking, I must take issue. 
As a teacher of public speaking I think I have some idea of what is 
meant by persuasion. It is one thing to have ideals, and it is quite an- 
other thing to have pupils carry out those ideals. I suppose nobody has 
listened to college debates without feeling that too often they are more 
or less uninteresting; but when the gentleman gives the impression that 
this persuasion is almost all there is to the subject, 1 think he fails to 
make a fundamental distinction, and that is that there are certain ques- 
tions on which we are governed almost altogether by prejudices and not 
by facts; and there is where we want persuasion. But now I should like 
to ask the gentleman, in a question like shipping subsidies, for instance, 
if the presentation of evidence there, on both sides, is not the burden, the 
bulk of the work that is to be done? The presentation can be made more 
interesting, no doubt, but the fact remains that with a question like that, 
on which the ordinary person has practically no knowledge, we must devote 
a large part of the time we have in presenting facts. That is the way it 
appeals to me. That is not saying that we should neglect the matter of 
bringing it effectively and vividly into the minds and lives of the listeners. 
I should like to ask Mr. Woolbert if he really takes the ground that action 
is the ultimate end of speech, and if he takes that ground I should like 
to ask him—and I do that in all sincerity—if he thinks action is the 
end of Mark Twain’s speech on New England weather, or whether action 
is the end of some of Josh Billings speeches? I have thought over the 
subject a little bit and I have come to the conclusion that action is in 
one sense never an end of speech. It depends, of course, on how you take 
the meaning of the word. I take the ground that action as an end is not 
a distinctive end but it is always the resultant of other ends. We get 
action through belief and through clearness and through impressiveness, 
and in that sense I think that action is always the resultant of other ends, 
but never an ultimate end. 

Mr. Woolbert made some statements that were rather surprising to me, 
for instance that books on argument and debating emphasize formal logic. 
I claim to be more or less familiar with those text-books, and I don’t 
know of any that devotes more than one chapter out of twelve or fifteen 
to formal logic. I think that the student in argumentation will be almost 
as well off if he never hears of formal logic. 

These are the suggestions that come to mind now. Some of us appreciate 
the necessity of getting close to an audience, getting into their lives. We 
know something about the motives that impel men to action, and I think 
that the gentlemen who are criticising our debating, even if students ap- 
peal to a motive, would feel that they were not always persuasive. Per- 
suasiveness is very largely a matter of individuality and style, not 
altogether, but largely. 
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Miss Comstock: I am very much interested in this work. I have 
public speaking in the University of Southern California, at Los Angeles. 
I have listened with great interest to the speeches this morning. One man 
suggests that we reduce it to a science, but just how are we going to teach 
the science of learning men’s emotions? You can’t prescribe a science of 
teaching men to love and to grieve, and yet the psychology of the audi- 
ence lies with the speaker. He must mold his audience and convince them, 
and yet it doesn’t always go by logic. I was wondering what his formula 
would be for the science of molding men’s minds. If the speech of Mark 
Antony moved the crowd, it wasn’t by logic; it appealed not only to their 
minds but their hearts, and what system are you going to deduce that 
will be able to teach you how to teach others to reach the masses not 
through the mind alone but through the heart and the emotion; and it 
seems to me that as you teach public speaking, and as you teach debate, 
you have got to follow the formula which we find in so many text-books, 
in teaching the prescribed course of logic and the arrangement of speeches 
for persuasion and conviction; you have got to go just a little bit further 
and teach a man the power to read and feel the audience and to feel his 
judges. If the science of persuasion can be reduced to a science, I would 
like to know, for the benefit of my work, what we can do to teach a pre- 
scribed course, how you are going to mold an audience if it isn’t through 
belief alone, and how are you going to get at it for some other course. 

Mr. WATKINS: I would like to ask one question of Mr. Woolbert, just 
to get him to open the matter further. I believe Mr. Woolbert is not 
attacking seriously any of the books on argumentation that we are used 
to. I believe he is merely going a little further, and showing how we 
can secure a supplementary formula to that which has already been laid 


down. Now my question is, where, under his system, he would place the 


process known as suggestion. I think you can secure action in a different 
way from the way it is usually thought of. I think Schopenhauer in his 
book “The Art of Controversy” has touched upon the thing that Mr. 
Woolbert is working on. The end of speech is not always the ascertain- 
ment of truth, but oftentimes victory. Now you can go out and win victory 
and not touch truth. A man can sell a person a book when he wants a 


winter coat a good deal worse than a book, on the doctrine of suggestion— 


keeping everything else out of the way and dwelling upon that one thing, 
a process by which, if it is accompanied with earnestness and concentra- 
tion and fire, you can get consent. One thing you must watch out for 
and that is that the baby doesn’t cry or the cooking doesn’t burn or boil 
over or any other distraction interfere while you are getting the person 
interested. In appealing by suggestion, surrounding action is not reported 
to the consciousness; you keep the consciousness dwelling on the one 
thing before it and it forgets everything outside. I realize the danger of— 
teaching suggestion. If education should stand for anything at all, it is 
truth, in distinction from victory, and I think the two ends have been 
confused somewhat in the discussions we have had this morning. 
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Pror. WooLBerT: Taking the questions in the reverse order; first Mr. 
Watkins’ proposition that the end of speech is not truth but victory. I 
purposely left out of my paper the ethics of speech. As a matter of fact, 
if we should have a body of principles that would tell us just how easily 
we are deceived at times, it would be pretty hard to get fooled or to fool 
others in the future. I assuredly was talking about victory, the art of 
winning men, but not at the time pretending or in any way desiring to 
ignore the elements of the ethics of public speech. Mr. Watkins desires to 
know also about the matter of suggestion. The highest state of fixed at- 
tention is the state of hypnotism brought about by suggestion; and as it 
is the psychology of action I am dealing with, suggestion plays its part. 
Now you say that when you are selling a book if the teakettle does not 
boil over or if some other distraction does not intervene, and you can hold 
interest and attention, you can influence a person, some persons at least, 
to buy the book. You do so by dominating attention. Interruptions dis- 
sipate attention. Life by the psychologist today is considered as a 
stream, a stream of consciousness moving toward a certain end. If I can 
take your stream of consciousness and monopolize the directing of it, I 
ean drive it on the course I want, but I cannot do that as long as other 
things are permitted to direct it. Here is a man that simply will not 
believe we should have tariff reform. If I mention it to him, I scatter 
his attention. I turn the stream from the course I want it to pursue. 
3ut if I know his character and ean direct his course by finding the things 
that will fix his attention without damming or turning aside the stream 
of his consciousness, then I can lead him up to the point I want. I can 


hold him by using discretion in picking out the things I am talking about. 
In this way I lead him from the accepted to the unaccepted by getting and 
holding his attention, and in doing this I use what we call suggestion. 


Mr. Aspott: I should like to ask some student of psychology whether 
the “philosophy of suggestion” includes merely a reference to concentrated 
attention? Is it not something more than this? 


Mr. Gaytorp: Let me give an illustration. I am just going to tell a 
story. In 1910 Doliver made this remark in the Senate and it was just 
after the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill had been passed. He said “The year 
1910 has been made illustrious by two great events; one is the discovery 
of the North Pole by Frederick Cook and the other is the revision down- 
ward of the tariff by Nelson W. Aldrich.” Now there is an illustration of 
the force of suggestion. What Mr. Doliver wanted to do was to suggest the 
idea of fake in connection with that tariff bill, and he did that by bring- 
ing the idea into our minds with the illustration which had the idea of 
fake associated with it. That is illustrative to me of suggestion. I 
should like to know if I am mistaken. 


Mr. WootsertT: It is a matter of attention, though not necessarily of 
concentrated attention. What Senator Dolliver did was practically to 
make this assertion “We have had two monumental fakes before us this 
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past year, Dr. Cook and the Payne-Aldrich bill.” That device is rather 
pleasing to us at times and helps us to be convinced. 

Now to go on with some of these other points. One of my fundamental 
propositions was that the speaker must have a demand. Mark Twain had 
a demand; he said “Laugh”; and they did. Now having chosen that de- 
mand, he must choose his method to fit it. 

On formal logic I did not make myself clear either, I see. I said text- 
books are based on that. The text I am using is Foster’s. It is very full 
and very complete and scientific on the basis of logic; but if you will look 
it over you will find at least half of it is given over to the principles of 
formal logic. On the matter of the emotions in persuasion;—I have not 
eliminated that, as Mr. Watkins points out; I want to go on from that, 
learning what men’s emotions are and how they work. The query was 
presented as if emotions were beyond law. If any of you will read Me- 
Dougall’s Social Psychology, you will find he sets forth the workings of 
the emotions and the principles by which our emotions or impulses oper- 
ate; and they operate, strangely enough, in accordance with rather definite 
laws. Also in Ross’s Practical Psychology, you will find how the emo- 
tions of a crowd operate. You will find that those matters are coming 
down to a lawful interpretation. 

Belief alone—my terminology hasn’t sunk in yet—belief is only the 
preliminary to action. What you act on is the thing that you believe in. 
I am using “belief” in a broad sense. It is a willingness to act, a feeling 
of satisfaction that the thing in hand is good enough, or the truth or law; 
and that feeling of assurance never is alike in any two people. And for 
the reason that we won’t all, we can’t all, believe alike, it is necessary 
for the speaker to have a wide enough net to catch his audience. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: Before passing to the conference on “Public 
general theme “Intercollegiate Debating,” I would like to say 
that it will be necessary to appoint a Committee on Resolutions and a Nom- 
inating Committee. I will announce the Committee on Resolutions, with 
the unanimous consent of the members: Prof. Smith, Colgate, N. Y.; 
Miss Babcock, Salt Lake City; Miss Comstock, Los Angeles. 

Thereupon the following were nominated and unanimously elected as 
a Nominating Committee for this year: Miss M. A. Blood, Chicago; Mr. 
C. M. Holt, Minneapolis; Miss E. Moeller, Cincinnati. 

The following names were posted for membership by Prof. Smith, Chair- 
man Credentials and Extension Committee, for approval by the Board: 
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Speaking, 


Mr. Alfred H. Roderick, Washington, D. C. 

Laura R. Hinckley, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Anna L. Woodard, Nashville, Tenn. 

John Clark Johnson, University of Mississippi. 

Rev. E. David Yuenger, Collegeville, Minn. 

Miss Harriet Smith, Bellefontaine, O. 

Prof. E. A. Leach, Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas, 
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CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


General Theme—Intercollegiate Debating. 
Prof. Robert I. Fulton, Chairman. 


Pror, Futton: I want to say that there has been a great movement 
recently, since the organization of our association and the National Edu- 
cational Association. Since the organization of those two associations, 
there has sprung up a desire for a different kind of organization, an organ- 
ization composed exclusively of the teachers of public speaking in the 
various colleges throughout the country. These called together what they 
called “a public speaking conference.” The first was held at Swathmore, 
called together by Prof. Pearson. I had the pleasure of attending and 
found it had a very interesting mission to perform, namely, to make the 
fight for recognition of our work before college faculties and boards, doing 
the particular thing which the special schools of oratory have done in a 
general way for a considerable time. Now we are called together to con- 
sider that matter this morning. There have been several other conferences 
formed since the original one at Swathmore. During the past year I 
called together the teachers of oratory in the college organizations in the 
State of Ohio. They came together in January and we held a most de- 
lightful conference and formed into a permanent organization. Next year 
we hope to extend that to the adjoining states. Now there is a demand 
at this time for such an organization in Minnesota; one young man told 
me a moment ago he had come here for that purpose. There are teachers 
of public speaking who have come in this morning for the purpose of 
hearing this matter discussed, and of organizing for the states adjoining 
this one. I want to say this in starting, that this does not conflict in any 
way whatever with the National Speech Arts Association, but is contribu- 
tory to it. Don’t forget that. We have men who are here today because 
of that organization in Pennsylvania; we have men who have come here 
because we are organized in Ohio. So you will find that our association, 
the National and original one, will be strengthened all over the country 
by the organization of these local and inter-state associations, which we 
eall “public speaking conferences.” 

The main idea of a public speaking conference is to standardize the 
work in college curricula. For instance, Prof. Watkins is teaching in 
Knox College; one of Prof. Watkins’ pupils comes to Ohio Wesleyan; one 
of my students will go to Knox College. Is it fair that a man who has 
taken the course of Prof. Watkins in Knox should have his credits cut off 
and be started back because he has come to the Ohio Wesleyan? There 
must be such a relation between us two that we know how far he has 
gone with his work. There are many reasons why men change from one 
college to another and they should not lose their credits. On the other 
hand, there are many people who come to us from the special schools of 
oratory, for instance Miss Blood’s school in Chicago. When one of her 
pupils comes to me, I know the training he has had and I give him credit 
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for it. Now this is all leading toward harmony in the whole profession 
and placing before the public an argument they can’t answer, a unity of 
purpose, a high ideal, a demand for recognition of our work in the great 
field of education, and so the association cannot but redound to the credit 
of the work everywhere. Nothing will ever take the place of the National 
Speech Arts Association. We were the pioneers; we started in twenty- 
one years ago in Columbia College, New York; we have with us today 
some who started that organization. About the best thing I can do in 
the twenty minutes we have left is to get some expressions from those 


of you who are in this locality who want to come together to make 
this public speaking conference an established thing. 
I want to say as a matter of experience that in Ohio we limit ourselves 
to the college of the Ohio College Association. Why? Because only 
those colleges that have reached a certain standard can become members 
of that; so we get the best colleges. It might be interesting to know : 
that when we called them together all who were represented except one 


in that association were degreed college graduates. This means a cer- 


tain standing of scholarship. So we are calling together a splendid grade | 
e of people in making this organization. Now | am ready to receive sug- 


gestions for this organization. 


Mr. GIsLason: Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in the organ- 
ization of a public speaking conference for the colleges and schools of : 
the middle west. We sent out circular letters on the subject to something 
like seventy-five or eighty of the schools and received about a score of 
replies. I would like to know how many are here who received those 
circulars. (A number of hands were raised.) My idea is that that con- 
ference should have an annual meeting at some centrally located place 
where we could exchange ideas and talk over college plans. I know Minne- 
sota is very much interested in the organization of this conference. We 
ought not to permit ourselves to get behind the times, and we ought to 
have this conference if other states are having it. I should like to do 
anything I can do to furher that end to create the organization of this 
conference. 


Mr. Futon: Since this is for organization within the association, I 


‘ 

‘ think it would be in order to name a temporary chairman for this organ- . 
ization. 

’ An organization was then effected with Mr. Gislason as temporary 

chairman and Mr. Holt as temporary secretary, the first meeting being ! 

held at the close of the morning session. 


Mr. Furton: Let us now take up the subject of “Intercollegiate De- 
bating.” 


A MempBer: I just want to throw out a suggestion. My reason for 
coming here was to suggest that the American universities, the American 
colleges, and the various normal schools, enter into a league, called “The 


American Public Discussion League”; and that this league the coming 
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year in the intercollegiate debates take up one set of subjects and 
debate those subjects; for instance take the initiative and referendum, 
the recall of judges and judicial decisions,—such subjects of general inter- 
est. If such subjects as these are taken up by the colleges, and handled in 
the manner they should be handled, and could be handled, they will have 
an influence upon the country in general, and people will look to these 
universities and to these normal schools with much more pride, and it 
will emphasize the work of public speaking in America. For instance 
another year take up the subject of our foreign relations. As it is today, 
the colleges throughout this country are all debating different subjects. 
If they would concentrate their efforts upon one set of subjects, they would 
be recognized and it would be a movememnt to elevate the art of public 
speaking and put it on such a basis as economics has, as sociology has. 


Mr. Futton: That certainly is a very valuable suggestion. 


Mr. Assotr: I should like the convention to consider the advisibility 
of making active preparation towards representation at the coming session 
of the National Educational Association. In looking over the program of 
that Association for this year I find that the department of Public Speak- 
ing has no place. Now it seems to me if we wish to be recognized by the 
educators of the country, the sooner we become associated with them the 
better, and I should like to see an active organization formed here to take 
the matter in hand as may seem best, that next year there may be a de- 
partment of Public Speaking or Speech Arts in the National Educational 
Association. I call the special attention of this association to this matter. 


Mr. Furton: It would have to come before the Board. It is a fine 
suggestion and certainly should be taken up. 
(Session Adjourned. ) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26th, 9 A. M. 
SECTION I.—CONFERENCE ON STANDARDIZING OF TEACHING. 
SPECIAL THEME, “THE TEACHING OF GESTURE.” 
CHAIRMAN, PROF. ELMER W. SMITH. 


Pror. SmirH: A great deal has been accomplished in .standardizing 
principles for work in this field, I have my doubts, however, 
whether in any field of art it is possible to reduce things to a dead level. 
Especially is this true in this matter of public speaking, which is so 
largely a matter of temperament. I am going to throw out this challenge, 
to start the discussion—we ought not to attempt any very high degree 
of standardization. Having already stated a broad platform of agnosti- 
cism, as it were, I am ready to be told what we shouid do to standardize 
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the teaching of gesture. That involves a discussion of what each of you 
is doing. Years ago I adopted a very simple system for breaking in men 
(I have nothing to do with women, you understand, in this line of work) 
in the matter of handling themselves on the platform. There are three 
very simple positions I have worked from, and they are expected to work 
out their own system of gesture. If I were a teacher in a special school 
of oratory and we were doing dramatic stunts and recital work of various 
kinds, I should have to follow a different system. My work is that of 
teaching oratory for practical purposes, along with debate. So I am 
going to ask some of you to start this discussion this morning in order 
that we may find out what the teachers of gesture are doing. If some of 
us are not following methods as wise and effective as others, we shall 
have held up before us the better methods. I have asked Mr. Watkins 
to say a few words. 


Mr. WATKINS: I surely am in about the same position the Chairman 
is in this matter. I hardly believe we can standardize the work in 
gesture; we might arrive at some consensus of opinion on general prin- 
ciples. Surely we cannot set any standard for every single person on 
account of the difference in temperament, but we ought at least to ar- 
rive at some conclusion as to what principles are to be followed by us. 
I suppose there always have been two schools, one known as the mechan- 
ical, and the other as the psychological; one emphasizing the training 
of the body and the other the mind. Some say, get your heart right and 
the body will take care of itself; others say, you must have external 
grace if you wish to communicate your thoughts. I think the problem 
is not a dual problem at all; I think it is a problem of unity. I am 
anticipating something I have to say when I get to my paper, but it 
will perhaps not be out of place here. Our thought and emotion are one; 
emotion is a phase of thought; the whole thing is a function of the one 
great nervous system of the body. A man who thinks merely with the 
brain doesn’t think correctly. We must train the other nerve centers. 
I was talking with Professor Woolbert yesterday, and he referred to the 
ape, or some monkey of some species, and he remarked that there the 
nerve centers aside from the brain were cultivated in imitation, and 
nerves in the spine and the hands were cultivated but there wasn’t much 
brain back of it. We go to the other extreme; we aim to cultivate the 
brain merely, without the training of the other nerve center. I believe 
we think in our eyes, in our lips, hands, feet, to a certain extent. I 
am using the word “thinking” there in a very broad sense. If a man 
merely says the words and doesn’t have any concomitant physical dis- 
turbances he hasn’t the whole thought. This ought, to lead out toward 
some standardization in teaching gesture. You must have the thought 
first, there is no question about that; but, you have seen people who 
had the thought who utterly failed to be effective on account of the poor 
medium through which they were striving to communicate that thought. 
So I would say, you must train the impulse, you must know the idea, 
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but that isn’t enough; you have got to go ahead and train the body to 
respond with the mind and become this fuller and more rounded type of 
man. 


Mr. SmirH: I am much obliged to Mr. Watkins for saying these things. 
Mrs. Holt has consented to say a word, and perhaps she can tell us 
just what she does in certain specific cases in teaching gesture. 


Mrs. Hott: Mr. Gislason said last night that some time in this work 
principle and practice in gesture would meet—theory and the actual 


practice. I hope that is so; I haven’t seen it, as far as my work goes, 
fully carried out. In teaching expression we are using artistic gesture 
There are certain gestures that are common to the English speaking 
race, and to most races; there are certain definite gestures that we all 
understand. Each person, each pupil, comes to you with the result of 
habitual manifestation of thought, or the manifestation of habitual 
thought; each person is the result of his habitual thinking; and you 
have that to overcome in him. The audience is not interested in his habit- 
ual thinking; they are interested in what he has to present to them, and 
they should be, because first of all this work is art, and of course the 
message may be what it will but it is not spontaneous expression only. 

These are the points of view from which I work. First, I try to make 
the pupil realize that the body is an agent of expression; it is instinc- 
tively so, it is what it is for, really; it is all it is for; and only in so 
far as it serves that purpose is it of any value at all. The way to get 
this consciousness, I have found, is pantomime. I ask them to use the 
body as a whole, in the beginning, to respond to a thought with the body 
as a whole. This is simply for the sake of getting into their conscious- 
ness the idea that expression is what the body is for. I give situations 
to which they respond, simple situations, calling for the emotions, 
thought and feeling combined. I have to do more with young ladies 
than with men in my work, but I find with the girls that they respond 
instinctively and wholly to a situation which I give them; and I know 
what situations they are going to respond to best now. I work with 
that for quite a while, working out pantomimes in which they are con- 
scious that their body is the only means they have of revealing what 
they are to show, otherwise no one will know. Then the next points is 
the parts of the body, the eyes, the head, hands, legs, feet, and the torso 
as separate parts. 

Now there is just a step at this point, the stepping from the mental 
concept of the action to the mental concept of what the action reveals. 
I think that I can teach a pupil to make the gesture of revelation and 
have her think with the gesture that this (indicating) is the center from 
which the arm should move and that it should move in a curve. I can 
put her mind on that as a thing. I can gradually lead her mind to the 
thing it reveals so that this correct movement becomes habit, and her 
consciousness is on the thing it reveals. I can go one step further by 
degrees and make the habit of feeling that this is revelation so grad- 
ually that when a sentence of revelation comes, the action is made, This 
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is a big step, but it can be done with a great many people, and the people 
with whom it cannot be done are the people who haven’t thoroughly 
worked out the first step in offering the body wholly, and knowing that 
it is an instrument of revelation. That step from the consciousness of 
movement to the consciousness of signficance of movement, and the move- 
ment coming spontaneously, can be made and it is made in our school. 
I work with the hand in its different positions, with the head, with 
the body, with the feet, working definitely toward the expression of the 
various emotions,—revelation, protection, discovery, surprise, fear,—until 
those things become habit and are used in the correct place, at the cor- 
rect time, in the correct way, and almost spontaneously. I don’t think 
art is ever quite spontaneous; it must be conscious to a certain degree, 
but almost spontaneous. 


Mr. Appotr: As teachers of expression, we are so apt to lose sight of 
the fundamentals. We have two methods by which we convey to others 
our thoughts and feelings,—words, either written or spoken, and gestures, 
involuntary, spontaneous or deliberate. The child, naturally, uses ac- 
tions or gestures before he uses words; but he is educated, throughout 
the whole school period, to use his thought forms—words—almost ex- 
«clusively, hence he loses much of his freedom in the expression of his 
feelings. Under an involuntary or spontaneous stimulus, it is true he 
will revert to his fundamental or nature method and you will see a 
splendid example of emotional action or gesture. Right here is where 
we must find our starting point for teaching action or gesture. We 
must help the student, by instructing him in the fundamentals, to develop 
his powers of pantomimic expression so that he will be enabled to ex- 
press at will, through gestures, the emotions he wishes to convey, just as 
perfectly as he expresses, through action, the spontaneous emotion or 
his thoughts. When he wishes to express some thought he selects the 
verbal symbol or vehicle of that thought; so when he wishes to express 
some feeling he should know what gesture to use in order to make his 
feeling plain. If I desire to convey my thoughts to you, and you are 
familiar with the English language only, I use that medium to do so; 
I do not use the French, German, Italian, Russian or any other tongue; 
I use the language you are familiar with. How did you become familiar 
with the English language; You learned it, didn’t you? Learned it by 
hearing it spoken and by studying its constructions; by reading its 
choicest writers and its greatest authorities; by making yourself familiar 
with its best forms and most impressive embellishments. All the while 
you were studying it you were practising it in your everyday conversa- 
tion and by writing it; that made you perfect in its use. 

Now then, apply this same process to your teaching of gesture. Teach 
first of all the universal language of gesture; lead the student to a 
knowledge of the “feeling forms” that are universal; show him how he 
expresses himself under the “natural stimulus” of emotion; portray 
for him hatred and love, joy and sorrow, attraction and repulsion, giv- 
ing and withholding, assertion and denial, weakness and strength, and 
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so forth, and let him imitate you until he has gained some freedom in 
his action. All the while that you are drilling him, see to it that you 
are exemplifying your teaching in your own actions, for we are, all of 
us, creatures of imitation. It will surprise you, if you will take the time 
and trouble to investigate, to learn how much your students do imitate 
you. Train the student to use his body in all its parts as well as to use 
his ..outh; help him to use his hands and feet as well as his tongue, 
teeth, lips and jaw; develop in him the ability to speak with his face 
while you are training him to use his vocal organs. Teach him so well 
and ground him so thoroughly that he will be able to make himself plain 
and be effective in any gathering. This can be done if you will train 
him all the way through the grades, and not leave it for the college or 
normal school, Ten minutes a day in the practice of pantomime will 
work wonders in a student in a very short time. 

But as teachers we must not forget that it is necessary that we have 
a standard of gesture forms, and not be teaching different or wrong ac- 
tions for the same emotion. We need to standardize the teaching of 
gesture as well as to standardize the teaching of English or any other 
branch of learning. I agree with Mrs. Holt so far as she goes; but I 
would go farther than she does. I would endeavor to teach the student, 
the fundamentals of gesture so that when he leaves the class it will not 
be necessary for him to have someone show him how to gesticulate; he 
will be able to develop his own gestures. I use the word “develop” 
advisedly, for I mean to convey the idea that when a student has been 
given the fundamentals of gesture he will be able to develop his panto- 
mimic expression to such a degree that the “action will suit the word, 
and the word the action”; that he will be able to bring about the co- 
ordination of the spoken word with the pulsating action that will make 
perfect his desired meaning. 


Miss Bascock: I wonder whether we can possibly standardize ges- 
ture, when our aims are so very different. Now, I have made a very 
great struggle to have the work correlate with the university work, and 
our work is planned, not from the artistic standpoint, but rather from 
the cultural standpoint of the student. We do not teach gesture, di- 
rectly, at the University, but we try to interest the students in what they 
are saying and let them act it out. Associate Professor Peterson has 
taught me many things, and he has the best success in enthusing college 
students and bringing them to their feet, that I have ever seen. He 
always says when an action is not what he thinks it should be, “You 
make me feel uncomfortable, and I think you feel uncomfortable”; and 
so his keynote is,—“please be comfortable and make us feel comfortable.” 
I don’t know but that is the keynote of true elocutionary training; it 
may be divided into good or bad, as to whether it makes you feel com- 
fortable or uncomfortable. That is good sound sense. We have, prob- 
ably, about half and half men and women, as the institution is co-educa- 
tional, and use no pantomime or bodily action whatsoever; we do not 
ask for action except as it comes spontaneously in connection with either 
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the interpretation of literature or the extemporizing of the spoken word. 
By stirring the students mentally and emotionally, they want to act; and 
their action, through many repeated efforts, becomes easier and easier, 
as all repeated action will do, until it becomes perfected and habitual. 


ProF. SmMIrH: May I ask Miss Babcock a definite question? I take 
it that she is doing a great deal of the same kind of work that we are— 
breaking pupils in, in expressing themselves. What do you do with a 
boy or girl who comes to you with a gesture that is awkward and mean- 
ingless ? 


Miss Baxscock: We simply say, “You don’t feel comfortable.” With 
a plan of this kind the students are always working on the development 
of the thought, and the gesture must improve. Just bear with a bad 
gesture a few days and let it work itself out. Sometimes it takes a 
month, sometimes it takes two months, but it comes. I might say this, 
that we have the co-operation of the university authorities in that they 
require, of both freshmen and sophomores, physical education, and the 
result is we get a good deal of assistance through this body training 
in matters of carriage, etc. 


Pror. SmMiru: That is an ideal state of affairs, where you can co-operate 
with a department of physical culture. That is not always possible, how- 
ever, and I was wondering how the theory works out—how people who 
use that method get rid of the kinks, the angles, the crudities. I get rid 
of them by going right after them. Ordinarily I can take those things 
out of a pupil in five minutes, so he won’t repeat that action; but I go 
at it in a practical hammer and tongs way, by taking his arm, showing 
him he must use the joints to get a graceful, harmonious expression. I 
go right at the situation as I find it. 


Mr, GAytorpD: I take it that the subject this morning is not the stand- 
ardization of gesture but the standardization of teaching gesture and 
that means the standardization of methods. Any discussion of methods 
soon brings us to the point where theory does not agree with practice. 
Our problem then is to make our theory so thorough that it will explain 
all methods, and our practice so intelligent that we can justify it. 

Modern psychology offers students of education certain general con- 
clusions as foundations on which to build: 

1. AH human action is two-fold,—mental and physical. 

All psycho-physical processes are marvelously complex on both sides. 

Any change in the mind means a change in the body. 

Viewed externally men are very similar; the native Australian and 
the educated Englishmen are alike in sensations. 

4. Compared more deeply, men are unique in thought, in emotion and 
in will. 

With these truths before us we see that a “system” of gesture, being 
possible only so far as men are alike, can neither predict what a man will 
do nor prescribe what he ought to do when he is thinking or feeling 
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deeply. Since each man acts so complexly that no one can analyze his 
gestures adequately, since every change in the thought or meaning means 
a change in the gesture, and since every man, being unique in his thoughts 
and meanings, is also unique in his gestures, it follows that a system of 
gestures is good for study but not for use. 

The gesture of revelation (presenting the palm of the hand) is usually 
considered a universal and fundamental gesture in the so-called systems 
of gesture. But if you had been listening to a sonata would you ever 
make such a gesture to reveal the meaning of the music? Or, could the 
odor of roses be revealed to an audience by such a gesture? The joy 
and freshness of the morning is not revealed that way. If we always 
wished to reveal visual objects and images the usual gesture of revelation 
would be serviceable but there are so many other kinds of objects (au- 
ditory, muscular, etc.) that we need several forms of gesture for the 
purpose of revelation. It would be difficult to find any gesture which is 
strictly universal. 

Shall we infer from this that gesture cannot be taught but that teach- 
ers must leave the individual to make his own gestures in his own way? 
By no means. For, since a real gesture is a means of communication 
from one person to another, it must not only express one person’s mean- 
ing but also suggest to others, and in order to carry the meaning 
over to others it must assume a form which is understood by all these 
persons. This it is which brings gestures within the control of methods 
of teaching. What we seem to need is so thorough a study of principles 
and methods that we shall be able to use the higher methods as well as 
the lower. 


Pror. Smiru: I have been greatly interested in the different theories 
that have been announced. I saw at the republican convention the other 
day a governor of one of the great middle western states stand before 
that great gathering and with very great determination and earnestness 
pound his ideas into that audience. He used many gestures, and when 
he couldn’t think of words, he would stamp and pound and look like a 
wild animal. How did he come by those gestures? They expressed in 
the most vigorous way possible his excitement, enthusiasm. I wonder 
if that has anything to do with what the race has inherited from its 
ancestors. I wonder if it has any connection with the caveman back 
there scores of ages ago when he came to the mouth of his cave and found 
his enemy standing there, and his only means of attack and defense were 
his hands and feet.” I wonder if we haven’t inherited some of those tend- 
encies, and if some study along that line would not reveal the funda- 
mental reasons for certain actions in the interpretation of our thot. 

I think it is time, Mr. President, to call this conference to a close. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: In editing the report I have sometimes found 
that our discussions didn’t enrich literature very much. I think this con- 
ference has been an exception. I am sure our report will be enriched by 
the suggestion given here this morning. 
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SESSION OF MAIN BODY. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: Now we have a rich feast before us in the 
formal addresses. In announcing the next speaker I do it with very great 
satisfaction, and I cannot resist expressing my appreciation of the long 
and very valuable service of one of our workers, who has done as much 


to bring the present status of our profession into its splendid respectability 
as anyone whose name occurs to me at this time. Our todays are made 
up of the sums of our yesterdays; our present, rich in promise, is the 
result of faithful work in past years, and I am sure that we are all en- 
riched by the work that has been done by the one who will speak to us 


on this prophetic outlook in regard to our work—‘“The Future of the 
Profession and How We Shall Prepare for It.” It gives me very preat 
pleasure to present Dr. Mary A. Blood, of Chicago. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR PROFESSION, AND HOW TO PREPARE 
FOR IT. 


Miss Mary A. Blood. 


Miss Bioop: That we may see clearly the trend for the future of this 
profession, let us glance a moment at its past. 

During the past twenty years, the profession has made great advance 
in three distinct lines of our effort. Through the work of Professor True- 
blood and Professor Fulton, many of our Universities have united in 
oratorical leagues, giving tremendous stimulus to public speaking. This 
example of the universities has been followed by the smaller colleges and 
high schools until the style of public speaking has undergone a great 
change for the better in large sections of our country. It has become 
more simple, more direct, more natural; and the good work goes on. 

Dr. Richard Moulton, of the University of Chicago, and following him, 
Professor 8. H. Clark, together with other professors in other Universities, 
have given a great impetus to the study of literary interpretation. This 
interest, too, has descended to our smaller colleges and high schools in 
the increased interest in the study of the classics. 

A great wave of interest in the modern drama has swept over the 
country. Through the study of Psychology, the drama has become recog- 
nized as a powerful factor in education and is taking its place in our 
educational system from the University down to the early grades, where 
the children dramatize their reading lessons to their great delight and 
profit. 

To what does all this point for the future? Simply this. These great 
influences, beginning in the University, and extending downward, will 
continue and increase until finally the whole educational system will be 
permeated. In the future the work of vocal expression, in the phases 
of the Spoken Word, in which the student creates his own literary form, 
in Literary Interpretation in which he appropriates the language of 
others and in the Drama, will form an integral part of the entire cur- 
rent of educational training from the primary grades through the uni- 
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versity courses. This is surely coming. Are we ready for it? What 
have we to bring to the great current of public education that is of 
genuine worth? 

Let us glance for a few moments at the educational value of vocal 
expression, particularly of those phases which meet the acknowledged 
needs of today, regarding our subject, not with the eyes of a specialist, 
but with the broader-minded vision of one who looks over the whole 
field of our educational scheme and thinks of vocal expression, not as 
standing alone as a special study, but as a part of the great whole, side 
by side with Mathematics, Physical Science, History, Manual Training 
and the Languages. This is where it belongs and this is where it will, 
sooner or later, take it’s proper place-—we trust—sooner. 

Let us frankly face at the outset the fact that much is done in the 
way of vocal expression which “makes the judicious grieve.” There is 
very little, if any, educational value in committing to memory a selection 
whose only recommendation for worth is that it is “taking,” practising 
upon it with exaggerated expression, and then reciting the same before 
an admiring audience. Such a performance may be elocution but it is 
hardly vocal expression. Having then, cleared our skirts of the crimes 
done in the name of expression, we turn to our subject. 

Dr. William James, the great psychologist, tells us, that in its last 
analysis, education “consists in the organizing of resources in the human 
being, of powers of conduct which shall fit him to his social and physical 
world.” He then gives us one general principle “which ought,” he says, 
“by logical right to dominate the entire conduct of the teacher in the 
classroom.”’ This is the principle. “No reception, no impression, without 
correlative expression,” adding, “This is the great maxim which the 
teacher ought never to forget.” 

“No impression without corresponding expression.” You immediately 
recognize that this principle, which Dr. James says ought to dominate 
the entire conduct of the teacher in the classroom, is exactly followed in 
every lesson in vocal expression, that each impression receives expression, 
first, through the pupils imaginative reaction, and then through the voice. 
Moreover, from the nature of the study, the accuracy both of the im- 
pressions received and their corresponding expressions, is at once tested. 
The study of vocal expression then according to the highest authority, 
is based on sound psychology. 

Second, the material used in vocal expression is literature. The pupil 
is fed on high thoughts and these thoughts are expressed in literary 
form. The text does not give up its meaning to him at a glance, but 
challenges his intellectual effort, his persistence and his patience. The 
student learns to “strip out the grammatical core from the long sentence, 
and then bit by bit to add the restricting and amplifying clauses.” Vocal 
expression requires that the eye be trained to keep well ahead of the voice, 
to take in the entire sentence or stanza, that each part may be read with 
the proper perspective of speech. A true perspective of speech demands 
of the reader the nicest sense of relative values of involved groups of 
sections of thought. This necessitates an almost immediate synthetic 
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in the application of these fundamental principles of vocal expression. 

This training rapidly develops a quick recognition of logical sequence, 
increases the reasoning power and enables the student to read at sight, 
with a greater degree of intelligence, any subject matter to which he 
turns his attention. What an immense saving of time to the student 
this power of synthetic grasp becomes during the eight, sixteen, twenty, 
twenty-four and often more years in which the students’ principal busi- 
ness in life is study, and a large proportion of his entire time is spent 
in getting thought from the printed page! 

Perhaps no one phase of vocal expression does so much to put this 
work on a highly respected educational basis, and to uplift the educa- 
tional standing of the profession, as this study of perspective of speech 
and the results which accrue from it. 

The linguistic values of this study are great. In the hands of a 
teacher, who is wise in the selection of material, the study of vocal ex- 
pression almost impels the acquirement of a large and choice vocabulary. 
It familiarizes the student with varieties of construction, gives an in- 
sight into figures of speech, through thinking the thoughts which prompted 
these figures, und renders him sensitive to the charms of style. 

I need not mention, in this company, the eternal warfare waged upon 
slangy language and slovenly articulation. 

A we of the yeneral cultural value of the study of vocal expression. 
If we grow by what we feed upon, and not by accretion but by assimi- 
lation, how can our young people develop more rapidly in power and in 
culture than by an intensive study of the writings of the most cultured 
and most influential people? Daily to study the thoughts and purposes 
of the highest and noblest is much. Daily so to make those thoughts 
and purposes our own that we can adequately express them, is far more, 
for the mind must perceive, and the heart feel, before adequate expression 
can be given. Said Phillips Brooks, “act the character you would become, 
and you will grow into it.” As we think the thoughts of the most cul- 
tivated minds, something of their sense of fitness, of beauty, of harmony, 
steals into our minds, and by dwelling upon their thoughts and the 
beautiful forms in which these are expressed, in some small degree we 
make their experiences and their cultivation our own. 

The greatest educational value of the study of vocal expression is the 
spiritual development which results. Plato taught long ago, as our later 
psychology teaches us today, that the greater results of our education are 
immeasurable. It is with these great results that vocal expression deals 
primarily. ‘The ear is the most direct pathway to the heart, and many 
of our great classics, emotional in their appeal, and dealing with simple 
themes, are meant for readers of all ages. These great classics are a 


part of the text in teaching vocal expression, and through the appeal: 


which they make, the student is led to a spiritual appreciation; the 
ability to respond to the spiritual life of the poem is created. 

“To instill a love of literature,” said a woman, high in educational 
circles, to me recently, “is the capstone of education. This will atone 
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grasp, which power is developed more and more, as the result of training 
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for any other lack.” The study of vocal expression enables the pupil to 
know and live literature. It enables him, through literature, to quote 
Mathew Arnold, “to look on life, to see life steadily, and see it whole.” 

What course of study can we name which results in so rapid a change 
to a larger manhood and womanhood? How can it be otherwise with our 
Tennyson, our Browning, our Lowell, our Lanier, our Shakespeare, and 
many others, and highest of all, our English Bible, and these studied, not 
intellectually alone, but for presentation, and with the aid of the dynamic 
power of the teacher? Thus the student of vocal expression is ever 
reaching outward and upward to thoughts and sentiments and expressions 
beyond his stature. He learns, more and more, to slough off the small, 
the ungracious, the unmanly, and in their place to express a greater 
thoughtfulness and kindness and gentleness, so he grows to live more 
and more nearly to his highest level. 

Robert Browning, in his “A Death in the Desert” speaks of three per- 
sons which make up each man. Many of you will recall the quotation 
as used by Hiram Corson, “What Does, What Knows, What Is; three 
souls, one man.” 

The study of vocal expression develops the powers of each of the three 
souls which make up man. Does any single study do more? 

Representing then, a profession which has such gifts to bestow, whose 
outlook is so far-reaching and whose power of uplift is well nigh limitless, 
what shall we do to hasten its coming to its rightful inheritance, and to 
prepare ourselves for the greater opportunities and privileges? 

We need a higher scholarship. Not all in this profession, who entered 
upon the special training without having a college course, can leave their 
work and spend an extended time in general study. This might not, in- 
deed, be advisable, but with the University extension courses, with the 
correspondence courses of our universities, and with the many opportuni- 
ties for summer instruction, surely, by careful planning and a little self 
sacrifice, one can add to his general attainment each succeeding year. 
Nothing can be better for the individual teacher or for the future of 
the profession than such advancement in scholarship. 

As you know, our profession is often misunderstood. Comparatively 
few school men have any adequate conception of the aims and accom- 
plishment of the advanced workers in this profession. We need to go to 
these men and learn what they think of our profession; we need to talk 
matters over with them and get their viewpoint, to show them what we 
are trying to do, and especially to hear what they have to say, to re- 
ceive their suggestions, and then think over and profit by them. They 
have something to say. This work is coming into the public schools. We 
must know the needs and the conditions that we may adapt ourselves to 
those conditions and meet those needs. 

Would it not be well if every teacher in this profession should visit 
the schools and colleges in his vicinity and study the work which is being 
done in the Departments of English and Reading—thus seeing the needs 
of these departments as the school men see them, and then make himse!f 
ready to fill these needs. 
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We need to present to educators the intellectual side of the work; they 
fear over-done or untrue emotion, and not unnaturally. Last fall, the 
Columbia College of Expression, Chicago, sent out a representative through 
portions of Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, to ascertain the attitude of 
educational men toward Expression. One principal of a high school said 
this: ‘When taught aright, Expression is the most valuable study in 
school, but we do not want an elocutionist, one who is a professional in 
emotional demonstration. Expression in the High School has but one 
end—to prepare boys and girls for citizenship—not for professionalism.” 

Again, we need to write papers upon subjects allied to our profession, 
educational or literary, and publish these in the current magazines. We 
need such articles to meet the criticism not infrequently made, that the 
exponents of this profession rarely publish their views, with the impli- 
cation that a small per cent only are able to do so. If strong articles 
relative to our profession are frequently seen in the current magazines, 
this criticism will soon disappear. 

And now the query arises: Should not the rank and file of our pro- 
fession acquaint themselves more fully and thus become more vitally inter- 
ested in other lines of educational progress? Should we not be prepared 
to express ourselves on the burning questions of the day and stand ready 
to do our part in “team work,” work in the solving of the present day 
problems ? 

Of the three lines of progress in this profession, that of public speak- 
ing is moving forward the most rapidly. The organization of the Public 
Speaking Conference, and the editing of the Public Speaking Review 
are pushing the good work ahead. ‘Lhe teaching of Oral English is al- 
ready in the best high schools and is beginning to be seen in the Gram- 
mar grades. This means that the policy is already entered upon, which 
will make the training in practical public speaking in this country uni- 
versal. ‘Teachers of vocal expression should make ready to teach Oral 
English in the high schools and in the grades. They should be able to 
correlate the subject through the topics assigned with other studies, with 
Manual Training, (perhaps there is no subject better adapted for the 
beginning), with Physics and History. Such teaching of Oral English 
is sought by progressive superintendents for the high schools and upper 
grammar grades. 

I used the term “team work” a moment ago, which reminds us of the 
principle of “team work” which was so clearly given in those early days 
of our national life in that familiar clause “In Union is Strength.” We 
need a more closely knit union of the members of this profession. This 
is coming in the special conferences. 

Yesterday another Public Speaking Conference was organized within 
this Association. Literary interpretation conferences should be organized, 
with the purpose of doing for this department of our endeavor what the’ 
Public Speaking Conference aims to accomplish for that section. 

There is a great work to be done in practically applying the funda- 
mental principles of vocal expression to reading in the grades of the 
public schools. The clear distinction between vocal statement and vocal 
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expression; the instinctive use of the group of words as the unit of speech 
in reading, as in conversation; the association of the student’s self with 
all that he reads; these principles should be applied in public school read- 
ing from the second grade up. 

Now that Oral English is so well on the way, possibly no more im- 
portant and far-reaching work for the pupil lies before us than the intro- 
ducing and extending of these principles in the public schools of our 
country. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: The discussion will be opened by Professor 
Robert I. Fulton of Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Pror. Futron: The paper I have heard this morning calls up some 
memories which I scarcely dared to cherish. I am very sure indeed 
that you recognize from the paper that was just given not only a prophecy 
of the future which was contained in the first pages of that paper, but 
you saw in the working out of the plan evidences of solidarity, of funda- 
mental genuineness and truth, which argues well for the future of the 
profession. My mind goes back to the early days when the battle which 
was fought for recognition of our profession in the educational world 
could be fought only by the special school of expression. Mr. Trueblood 
and myself had such a school for fifteen years. After our school had 
been started some little time, the Columbia School was organized in 
Chicago, and Mr. Cumnocks’ school was organized in connection with the 
Northwestern University; the National School of Oratory of Philadelphia 
and the Boston School of Oratory had sprung into existence and sent 
out their splendid men and women; other schools had started up in 
various states throughout the east and west, and by them the first battles 
were fought. We came up against the educators in the college world 
and said “We have had as good an education as you are giving.” Then 
the colleges began to open their doors to those who would teach this im- 
portant branch, and it has gone on until now no college will hold up 
its head in the college world that has not a department of expression 
Today we stand holding positions not only equal to the others in the 
college curriculum but positions that are more important than many 
other courses. You can find fifty competent teachers of mathematics 
where you find only one of expression. Our courses are co-ordinate with 
theirs. We are today actually offering courses that have as high rank 
as any other department can give, and more than that, some of us have 
double the number of hours given by other departments. 

We have before us today the problems of the present. How are they to 
be met? By the solution of those problems, what will be the future of 
our profession? Those problems are not to be solved by many of us who 
have been in the field a long time; they are to be met by such men as 
came in here yesterday from the various colleges in this section of the 
country, by men and women who have come into our association from 
time to time, representing institutions of strength, educational institu- 
tions that are worth while. 
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Mr. President, the subject is, The Future of our Profession. I am 
not quite old enough yet, perhaps, to be a prophet. I have had a good 
deal of experience in the profession; I have gone through the barn-storm- 
ing period to the glowing present; I have known the beginnings and the 
experiences, and have seen all along the road the history of our struggles 
and of our trials; but I think I can look into the future and see a 
greater field for our work than we have at the present time. I believe 
that we are going to come to the idea that expression is the fundamental 
principle of all education; that the whole object of education is expression, 
nothing else. What is your idea in the study of language? Expression. 
Is there anything that you teach in college that has not for its ultimate 
aim expression? I think we can prove that in every department of edu- 
cation. If that be true, it is time we meet the problems of expression 
from the standpoint of the teacher of expression; that the successful 
teacher is the one who can express thought, the one who can convey thought 
to others in such a way that it will be understood. We are teaching ex- 
pression, therefore we have a right in the college world. 

I can see the time when you and I, Mr. President, will strike the last 
gavel and when these splendid young men and women will take up the 
work where we have dropped it and carry it beyond places we could 
have attained, for we must stop; they go on, and our profession will 
have a recognition after a while in the greatest principle of education 
that has ever been evolved by seer or philosopher. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: ‘The next paper is upon “Fundamental Princi- 
ples in Public Speaking.” We are glad now to hear from the platform 
Mr. Gaylord, whom we have been so delighted to hear from the floor. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
Mr. J. S. Gaylord. 


Mr. J. S. Gaytorp: Mr. Chairman, friends and_ students in 
education: As a student of education in the larger sense, I am going 
to try this morning to bring to you some of the more fully established 
conclusions which students of education are resting upon today in the 
whole range of their work, and to suggest to you a few applications of 
these principles to the subjects in which this conference is especially 
interested. I shall omit practically all of my introduction, since others 
have spoken of the importance of public speaking and its present unsatis- 
factory condition in high schools and colleges. 

Aside from the experience which we get as teachers there are three 
great sources from which we may draw as students of the speech arts 
for knowledge, for guidance and for inspiration,—from philosophy, from 
pedagogy and from science. From each of these I shall select and pre: 
sent a few principles, choosing those that are more important—not the 
most important perhaps, but those that can be stated with some clearness 
and those that can be put to work in the class room somewhat readily. 
Philosophy, if we study it closely, tells us that there are three worlds 
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in which we live and move, and not merely two worlds. There is the 
physical world, composed of material things in which we have our share 
through our bodily organisms. ‘There is the social world, made up of 
fellow beings. ‘There is also the spiritual world, made up of those things 
for which we strive—aims, ideals, eternal values. The application of this 
as a principle is that we should look for three systems of expression, cor- 
responding to these worlds. We find that there is a system of vocal 
modulation, inflection and quality corresponding to the material world, 
another one for the social world and another for the spiritual world, 
and that there are three systems of gesture, one for the material, one 
for the social, and one for the spiritual. If I wish to refer to that object 
over there and make this kind of a reference to it, (pointing) you know 
it is not a person and not an ideal but a material thing. If I point and 
say “There is a chair” the gesture and voice portray a material object. 
If again I point and say “I see something,” that “something” is almost 
an insult; for I see a lady to my right, and my gesture and my voice 
should be appropriate to a person, Again, if an ideal comes before me 
and I say that beauty stands before us all as one of the great inspira- 
tions of life, you see again the system of voice and gesture is different. 
My point is that, since there are three worlds in which we live, as teach- 
ers of expression in all its forms we should learn to recognize these three 
worlds and teach our students to recognize them and to use three different 
systems of expressions and communication corresponding thereto. This 
problem is very complicated for we not only adjust ourselves differently 
to each of these three worlds, but we communicate with each other in 
many ways about each of them. 

My second thought comes from what philosophy says about the ideal 
content in the spiritual world. There are five great aims, or ideals, of 
human endeavor—the True, the Right, the Beautiful, the Good, and the 
Righteous, or Holy. The application of this is that students of education 
are now coming to realize that any recitation made by a pupil which 
does not lead toward one of these ideals is failing to do all that should 
be done at that time. I wish not to be dogmatic but to suggest to you 
some thoughts which may help in the solution of these very important 
problems. I am offering conclusions which students of education have 
reached and I ask you to consider them and to use them for what they 
are worth. The thought that we have reached is that the pupil should 
realize that every subject and every recitation may and should help in 
the realization of some great ideal. A boy should learn the multiplica- 
tion table in such a way as to gain a larger confidence in his ability to 
deal justly with his fellow men. Especially in reading and speaking is 
it easy to seek to realize great values in every communication. A right 
use of this principle will do much to defend us against the charge that 
we are shallow and mechanical and that we do not appeal to manhood 
and womanhood. 

My next thought comes from science rather than from philosophy, and 
here I wish to suggest two things which science seems to have estab- 
lished with certainty. The first comes from an analysis of expression. 
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We have generally considered that there were two aspects of expression, 
the form and the content. A more thorough analysis of communication 
reveals four parts; the content becomes two-fold and the form two-fold. 
On the form side we have the conventional form of expression; I must 
use the English language with some correctness in order that you may 
follow me. On the other hand, there are the muscular and vocal modu- 
lations, the gestures and tones which are peculiar to me, and no one else 
would use exactly the same tones or gestures. And so we have the form 
divided into two things: the more objective symbols and signs; and the 
more subjective modulations of voice and gesture. 

On the content side analysis shows mental content and meaning. Men- 
tal content consists of the images and forms which are in the mind from 
moment to moment. The meaning is what is suggested by these images 
and forms. 

In reading or speaking a visual minded person uses many visual 
images, an auditory minded person, many auditory images, a muscular 
minded person, many muscular images, etc. Even in reading the same 
selection and in giving the same meanings these differences in mental 
content persist. In thinking of climbing a hill some see themselves climb- 
ing, some feel the effort of climbing, some hear their footfalls, ete. 

There are, therefore, four parts in every complete expression—the con- 
ventional language forms, the subjective personal forms of voice and ges- 
ture, the mental contents and the meaning. 

Success in reading and speaking depends upon each of these four parts 
and teachers may increase their efficiency by using this analytic knowl- 
edge. This point of view suggests further that words are not real things 
but substitutes for something else. When uttered they are substitutes for 
actions, when heard they are substitutes for things. 

A second contribution from science is an analysis of the learning 
process. Here it will be necessary to be somewhat technical in the use of 
terms. The learning process is psycho-physical and circular in form. 
Its description goes somewhat in this way; Stimuli from the outside world 
stimulate one or more of the sense organs, from these organs the stim- 
ulations pass along sensory nerves to the sensory areas in the brain, 
from the sensory areas they go over to the motor areas, from the motor 
areas they radiate out along the motor nerves to the muscles of the 
body, the muscles, being stimulated, contract and cause parts of the 
body to move. These movements stimulate nerve endings in muscles and 


other bodily tissues, these stimulations are carried to special sensory 
areas in the brain, these areas join those sensory areas first affected in 
sending messages to the motor areas, these latter again cause movements 
which are different from the first movements because of the reflected 
influence in the brain of those first movements. A process which proves 
disagreeable may be inhibited so that the circle will not be completed. 
Such an analysis has been carried out for each of the senses, and for 


most of them the particular brain areas involved have been located. Many 
recent psychologies give this analysis quite fully. They also say that 
this process is marvellously complex, there being tens of thousands of 
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stimulations set up in the brain which radiate to all parts of the body, 
and that the intensity of the whole circular process may be increased 
by increasing its intensity at any one point. 


Turning now to pedagogy we find that the general method of all learn- 
ing is this circular process which has just been described, that the func- 
tion of teaching is to contro] this process by influencing it at different 
points, and that special methods arise as modifications or varieties of 
this géneral process. Let us note the characteristics of some of these 
special methods. 


When the stimulations are sent from sensory to motor cells in the 
spinal cord or in other lower nerve centers the action is called instinctive. 
When one learns because of the influence of an instinct upon what he is 
doing the method may be called the instinctive method. The teacher of 
the speech arts may use this method by introducing into the environment 
of the student something which will arouse his instinctive tendencies. 

A second method appears when the stimulations are transferred from 
sensory to motor cells in the brain in such a way that the resulting bodily 
action is imitative. Such action expresses the process not as impression 
merely but as copy to be reproduced. 
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When the brain process becomes still deeper so that the meanings of 
the perceived objects (things, signs, events) are expressed in the move- 
ments and not the objects themselves we have the method of suggestion, 
called also the ideo-motor method. This method may be real or formal. 
Directions as to voice or gesture, rules for expression, etc. are varieties 
of this method when it is formal, or mechanical. When it is real the 
teacher brings before the student objects, signs, etc., in such a way as 
to attract the student’s attention to their meaning at the same time 
leaving him free to express the meaning in his own way. 

Dramatization is the next method. It requires a deeper and still more 
complex psycho-physical process. The bodily movement must now reveal 
personal meaning. It must suggest the kind of a person imagined by the 
reader or speaker. 

A still higher method is used when one adequately expresses what he 
is thinking out in his own mind. This may be called the thought or 
reflective method. The teacher helps the student to get and to appre- 
ciate the thought and to make it clear to others. This is the method 
which is doing so much today to put the speech arts on a sound educa- 
tional basis. Ability to give real thoughts to others in a clear way readily 
commands the respect of any true educator, This method when really 
understood cannot fail to inspire the teacher to nobler efforts and to a 
deeper confidence in the mission of the speech arts. 

There are doubtless several methods higher than this but only one 
higher one can, so far as I know, be stated with much clearness and full- 
ness. This we may call the purpose method. It consists in an adequate 
communication to others of the purposes of one’s own life and the de- 
cisions which he has reached after due deliberation. Beginnings of this 
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method are being made, but the attempt to use this method before the 
thought method has been mastered tends to make the work shallow and 
formal. 

I wish in closing to call your attention to the difference in develop- 
ment of the child on the receptive side and on the productive side. I 
have found by experimentation and collection of data that the ability of 
the child to receive impressions and to make them thoroughly his own 
is several years ahead of his ability to do anything productively, where 
he must use the form someone else has given. That is, work that our 
eighth grade does with some difficulty, when it tries to quote the author, 
is done successfully by third grade children when they are allowed to 
tell it in their own way. We have found also that normal students could 
recite only with difficulty what the eighth grade children could tell in 
their own way with some ease. A knowledge of this difference in the 
rate of development promises to do much towards clearing up some of 
the puzzling problems which confront teachers of the speech arts. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: 


How we would like to sit and listen to a 
series of lectures on this subject by Mr. Gaylord. That is certainly 
burrowing and building on the roots of things. We may have a chance 
to draw more out in the discussion. Prof. Lean will open the discussion. 


Pror. DELBERT G. LEAN: It must be apparent to all of us that in 
the brief time that is allotted for discussion on a paper so comprehensive 
as has just been given, little can be said that will be adequate and satis- 
factory either to the speaker or to the audience. There is so much in 
the paper that we are unable to give a good discussion because of its 
depth and breadth. There is one point, however, I wish to speak of. 
In the first part of his paper, Prof. Gaylord spoke of the different sources 
of inspiration, the philosophical, the social and the pedagogical, and he 
mentioned the object, then the individual and then the ideal, and he gave 
us an illustration of how the voice changed as he spoke first of one and 
then of the other and then of the last. Now you may call it the emotive 
realm, or the individual world, as he called it; you may call it the vital 
and the emotive and the mental realm, if you wish, but in any event, I 
think it still remains that there are in general three realms in which 
we express ourselves, and we may call them the vital, the emotive and 
the mental. This fact stands at the threshold of technique. I believe, 
as was illustrated, that the voice will follow and take on a different color 
in each one of those realms; I believe furthermore that the gesture will 
follow the voice in each one of those realms; and that brings me to the 
point I have in mind, and that is the value of technique. I wish Prof. 
Gaylord had spoken of the value of technique at greater length from his 
personal point of view. One of the fundamentals of speaking, fundamental 
to the reader, to the teacher of expression, to the speaker in any walk of 
life, is technique. I believe strongly in technique, as a teacher, although 
I am free to say I have great difficulty in teaching it. I believe strongly 
in it for I believe that without technique we cannot fully reach “the 
purpose.” I believe that to be one of the great values of technique, to 
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definitely attain “purpose.” I realize that those of us who are in col- 
leges particularly, have great difficulty in impressing our students with 
the value of technique and we have to insert it here and there without 
calling it by that name if we can, and in such a way that they do not 
realize that they are getting actual and absolute technique. Without 
technique it is impossible for us to attain and reach the ultimate end of 
public speaking, so that I believe one of the fundamentals, and one of the 
absolute fundamentals, of public speaking, is a knowledge and an ability 
to a certain extent in technique. From the psychologists’s standpoint I 
should have enjoyed hearing a full discussion of that point. 


Mr. Apsotr: I should like to be permitted to ask Mr. Gaylord a ques- 
tion for information. I do not quite understand in what sense he uses 
the term “substitute.” Does he mean that the written word is the sub- 
stitute for the idea to be expressed, or the spoken word? 
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Mr. GAytorp: Both. 
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Mr. Apsotr: I will have to take issue with Mr. Gaylord in that inter- 
pretation, for it seems to me the spoken word means much more than the 
written word. If you hear a word spoken, you will, frequently, receive 
a very different impression from the one you receive when you see the 
word in its written form only. There is a “vitality” about the spoken 
word that is absent from the written or printed form. 
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PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: We will now hear Mr. Abbott’s paper on 
“Should the Teacher of Oral English Confine Himself to Class Room 
Work?” 


SHOULD THE TEACHER OF ORAL ENGLISH CONFINE HIMSELF TO 
CLASS ROOM WORK? 


Mr. Frederick Abbott. 


Mr. Frepertck Apsotr: Mr. President, Fellow Teachers and Students, 
and Ladies and Gentlemen: In order that we may answer intelligently 
the query involved in the paper it might be well to ascertain, (1) What 
is the teacher of Oral English expected to teach? and (2) What. should 
be the aim of his teaching? and if we can answer these questions satis- 
factorily it will be a simple matter to answer the questions of the paper. 

The teacher of Oral English should make it a point to supplement and 
articulate with the work of the English Department in the teaching of 
Oral Grammar, Rhetoric, Composition and Literature. The English de- 
partment lays the foundation for the student’s knowledge of correct forms 
in writing, and helps him to an understanding of the best manner in 
which to express his thoughts. The teacher of Oral Grammar should assist 
the student further by teaching him to express his thoughts through the 
spoken word, and, at the same time, impress upon his consciousness the 
sounds of correct form. In this way the student is doubly impressed with 
the right and wrong methods of conveying his ideas. If he has been 
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taught in the grammar class that it is wrong to say ‘I seen it,’ ‘you 
hadent oughter,’ ‘me en him,’ ‘wher’s he at’ and such other forms of 
speech that are so objectionable, and his teacher of Oral English em- 
phasizes the teaching by showing him how bad it sounds, it will not be 
long before the student will correct himself. I have broken the habit of 
using bad grammar in many students by calling their attention to the 
way it sounds and so have you. What has been said of Grammar may 
as truthfully be said of Rhetoric, Composition and Literature. The teacher 
of Oral English may prove of untold value to the department of English 
if he will endeavor to articulate his work with the constructive written 
work that is being done each day. For instance; suppose a student has 
been studying Composition and Rhetoric in the other English classes, and 
he comes to the class in Oral English, that teacher may make his work 
much more effective if he will show the student the difference in the 
sound of the correct and the incorrect forms of Composition and Rhetoric, 
and by impressing upon his consciousness the beauties of the correct forms. 

Not only should be articulate his work with the Department of English 
but he should make his beneficent influence felt in all the departments of 
the school. His work should make the student in history, physics, mathe- 
matics, the sciences and all other branches more efficient. If he would 
make his work count for the very most he will endeavor to know some- 
thing of the other subjects in the curriculum, and will be on the look out 
continually for opportunities to make his work helpful to the other de- 
partments. To this end he will prepare himself with the most liberal 
education that it is possible for him to have. 

With all others, the teacher of Oral English must not forget that he is 
training the student for citizenship, and not for the class-room only; 
therefore it should be borne in upon him that what he teaches in the class 
room must be of value to the student outside the class-room. The nearer 
we can come to teaching that which will make of the student the best 
citizen, the nearer we will be performing our duty to the state. This 
leads us to the consideration of the second point in our paper, viz—What 
should be the aim of his teaching? 

I would answer, the aim of his teaching should be to help the students 
to make of themselves the best men or women that it is possible 
to make, by developing in them, not only the ability to think but the 
ability to express their thoughts in the best manner possible. In other 
words I would keep the idea of Perfection always before them; not only 
perfection of thought but perfection of utterance. If we agree in this— 
and I am sure we do—you will see how necessary it is for the teacher 
of Oral English to keep a guard upon his tongue at all times. Let his 
words and sentences always be such that they will be worthy of imitation 
—a standard for his students. Let him see to it that he is never guilty 
of using ‘bad grammar’ or faulty composition. More than this, let him 
be sure to use the best forms of utterance in connection with his choice 
of words. If the teacher of Oral English can assist the department of 


English by helping to correct ‘bad forms’ in grammar, how much more 
can he assist in developing and training good forms of utterance. It 
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seems to me that right here is where the teacher makes his greatest im- 
pressions. If his enunciation and pronounciation are always accurate; 
if his emphasis and inflection are never faulty; if his voice has been trained 
to convey the most delicate shades of meaning and if his gestures are 
such that his students have no difficulty in understanding them, then it 
is that he exercises an influence for good that is beyond calculation. We 
do not know just how much we imitate others, but we do know that en- 
vironment and association exert a powerful influence. Therefore the 
teacher of Oral English, by his words and the manner in which he utters 
them, becomes—or ought to become—a force for good in the school room. 
Not only should he be careful of his utterances, he should be able to 
stimulate, in his pupils, the desire to become proficient in oral speech. 
I am not unaware of the difficulties we will meet when we attempt to 
criticize or correct a student’s enunciation or pronunciation. I have had 
pupils come to me and tell me that certain other teachers had told them 
it did not make any difference how they spoke a word so long as they 
made themselves understood; that it was a waste of time to practice 
articulation, because the thought was the principal thing anyway. We 
know that this is false! It does make a difference whether we articulate 
plainly or indifferently. The habit of clearness and precision must be 
cultivated all along the line if we would make efficient men and women. 
A student who is allowed to become careless in his enunciation or pro- 
nunciation is apt, very soon, to become careless and unreliable in other 
things. We recognize the value of the thought; but we do not lose sight 
of its utterance. You and I know that many a beautiful thought has 
been marred, hopelessly marred, by the careless and imperfect way in 
which it was uttered, while, too, many a plain and homely setting has 
been made beautiful by the polish of the elocutionist’s art. 

Now, the question naturally suggests itself: If the teacher of Oral 
English is endeavoring to train and develop in the student these powers 
of self-expression so necessary to his future success, can he afford to con- 
fine himself to the class-room? If his example, in the class-room, must 
be perfection—and we all agree that it must—can he afford to lower his 
standards when he leaves its confines? If he teaches one thing in the 
class-room and practices another when he leaves its walls what will be 
the effect of his teaching? Have you ever listened to teachers in their 
classes as they drilled for perfection in articulation, emphasis and in- 
flection, when they would close the drill and begin upon some other work, 
or in their explanation of the lesson, would fall right into the errors they 
had been teaching the class to avoid? Have you ever known of teachers 
of Oral English who would teach one thing in the class-room and practice 
quite another when they were in company, or were talking with their 
students out of class hours? What do you think is the value of their 
teaching? 

I have been much impressed with the papers I have listened to this 
morning. The view that Dr. Blood presented of the future of our pro- 
fession was inspiring in the highest degree; the paper, by Professor Gay- 
lord, on the fundamentals of public speaking from the psychologists’s 
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standpoint, was intensely interesting, and I thought as they were speak- 
ing out of their heart’s full experience, what training lies behind those 
utterances!—training in thought and in oral expression. Where did they 
receive their training? You answer; Under some cultured and efficient 
teacher. 1 ask again, What are they engaged in now? You tell me they 
are teaching expression in some class-room. Very good; Did you notice, 
as they talked to us, the culture of their utterances? Were you not im- 
pressed with the grace of their diction and charmed by the beauty of their 
voices? Have they confined themselves to their class-room work? What 
would be the result, to us, if they had? You reply: We would have 
been deprived of one of the greatest treats of the Association. 

If the teacher of Oral English should confine himself to the class-room 
his efliciency, as a social factor, would be greatly diminished, if not com- 
pletely destroyed. ‘The student must see that what he is receiving in the 
class-room is usable when he leaves its walls; must feel that what he is 
getting there is for his benefit when he leaves school; and in order 
to make him appreciate these facts the teacher must live, always, in 
school and out of it, the embodiment of the truths he is inculeating. He 
should be a light wherever he goes—a ‘light to lighten the Gentiles’— (those 
who do not believe in the truth and beauty of the ‘spoken word’); a city 
set upon a hill. He should be a living epistle, read and known of all 
men, wherein is continually manifested the charm of voice and action. 
He must make the ‘dead letter’ live; the difficult thing plain and the 
ordinary expression beautiful, through the force of his example as well 
as his precept, wherever he is found. 

It is true that it might be better that some teachers of Oral English 
should confine their teaching to the class-room—and I should pray that 
the classes of such teachers might be exceedingly small. That teacher 
of Oral English who is exploiting his ‘fad’ or ‘riding his hobby’ in sea- 
son and out of season—neither of which is of any practical or cultural 
value either to himself or to any one else; that one who is so affected 
that his words have difficulty in freeing themselves from the maze of his 
facial contortions; the one, who, because of his ignorance of pedagogy 
and psychology, and the other common school branches, is the laughing 
stock of sensible people; the ‘individual’ who sees HIMSELF as the ‘be 
all and end all’ of culture and erudition, and insists that other folks shall 
take the same viewpoint; all such as these, who essay to teach, I would 
have confined as much as possible. But the sane teacher of Oral Eng- 
lish, he who has had a glimpse of his ‘high calling’ and whose heart has 
been thrilled as he contemplated the heights towards which he might 
climb; who, with a determination to become capable to lead others towards 


its goal of perfection prepares himself by drinking from every fountain 


of learning that wells for the thirsty one; that teacher should not confine 
himself to any class-room, but always and everywhere, in season and out 
of season, he should, by precept and example, so live that others seeing 
his good works may be led to emulate that perfection which should be 
the ideal of us all. 
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In conclusion, I have endeavored to show that the teacher of Oral Eng- 
lish should make it a point to supplement the work of the department of 
English and articulate his work with it by emphasizing its branches, as 
well as teach the special branch he has been engaged for; that he must 
prepare the students for citizenship as well as to assist them in the de- 
velopment of their latent powers of self-expression; that to do this suc- 
cessfully his teaching must be of such a character that the student will 
see that what he is being taught will be of benefit to him when he leaves 
school; that since he must have as his standard Perfection in all the 
forms of Oral Expression, and since he cannot maintain that perfection 
unless he carries it outside the class-room, and, finally, since the teacher 
of Oral English must be ‘a shining light’ wherever he is found, it follows 
that he must not confine himself to the class-room, but by precept and 
example, by word and action, by thought and deed he must, everywhere, 
become a model for others in their uses of oral forms. He must not be a 
‘nagger’ or a ‘bug-a-boo’ to society, but always, in a tactful and an effi- 
cient manner, must he help to mould the sentiments and tastes of the 
community where he labors towards an appreciation for the purest and 
best forms of the Spoken Word. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: ‘The program says the president is to open this 
discussion. This has been a very suggestive session, this resumé of the 
splendid work of the past, based on painstaking work. It is no dream. 
Miss Blood and these other splendid teachers are not cherishing dreams. 
It is because of hard work, by good work, that the harvest is approach- 
ing. We have a right to expect great things in the future, in view of 
past growth. The schools are now asking us to furnish them with good 
teachers. The law of progression is working more rapidly than we our- 
selves are able to understand. 

The papers in detail awakened so many thoughts, one hardly knows what 
to say. This address of Mr. Gaylord’s raises many thoughts in my mind. 
I say there is work fundamental and it is work constructive for the train- 
ing of teachers. How far can that be carried into the common classwork 
of the average teacher? Is there not too much of technique, too much of 
psychological or physiological theory? Would it not defeat the means 
we are seeking to advance, put over against the simplicity of Shakes- 
peare’s words: “Let your own discretion be your tutor”; “suit the action 
to the word, the word to the action,’ which seem to recognize the fact 
that there is a deep intuition in every man that comprehends things 
without reasoning them consecutively to an end? There is an unconscious 
process of ratiocination through which we reach a conclusion. We some- 
times hear it said we trust a woman’s intuition preferably to a man’s 
reasoning; we feel instinctively that certain things are right. The pro- 
foundest teacher who ever used speech said in regard to the profoundest 
subject with which human nature has to deal, “Why of your own selves 
judge ye not what is right?” telling the uneducated Jew to judge the 


doctors of the law, to use common sense as a factor. 
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That simplicity of 
precept seems to be placed over against this elaborate, constructive, an- 

alytical work that Mr. Gaylord has given us. Mr. Gaylord might say: 

“I didn’t intend it for any such purpose; I intended it to show that there 

is a fundamental and that the well trained teacher ought to be able to 

perceive this complicated system, which is founded on the very nature 

of human personality.” We hardly appreciate how much is being done for 

us in the psychological laboratories. I was thinking, as I sat here lis- 

tening to Mr. Gaylord, of the days when elocutionists were thought to be 
narrow minded, people of one idea,—when a few tones and gestures were 
all that were expected from an elocutionist. I recall an instance that 
occurred in my parlor one day when a young lady rang the bell and I 
went down to her; she wanted to take a course of lessons to fit herself 
to be a teacher of elocution. She began by asking, “How many lessons 
will I have to take? How much will it cost me?” I said, “How much 
do you know about anything? Have you had a course in the public 
schools? Have you added to that by any other course? What have you 
done in English literature? Have you had any training in voice?” Her 
eyes opened very wide. “Why, is it necessary to have all that?” “Any- 
thing is necessary,” I said, “that will make a woman of you, that gives 
you breadth of view and helps you to think and to have influence and 
persuasion, anything that tends to educate, open your mind, broaden 
you,—all bears directly on the work of teaching elocution.” She thought all 
that was necessary was for me to teach her some gestures, some inflections, 
and that was all that was required for her to go into the teaching of 
elocution. I do not recall that she took a very extended course. (Laughter) 

I wonder what our critics would think of such a lecture as we have 
had from Mr. Gaylord. I am very sure they would admit that a man 
who could do such work as was indicated here, could fill any department. 
Well, when we have men prepared and trained like this to talk to us 
and represent us in the colleges, we can feel measurably contented in 
knowing that our interests are well guarded. 

What would Mr. Gaylord say as to the difference between what he has 
been giving us and what we sometimes think, that thought plus emotion 
equals the meaning. He speaks of the mental content and of the mean- 
ing. Will he kindly discriminate for us a little bit more in regard to 
that? The meaning is the thought as comprehended by the mind; the men- 
tal content is the perception of that thing as it is comprehended by the 
mind. How nearly does he ally in his thought the meaning with the idea 
of emotional responsiveness, the nervous responsiveness? Is there a possi- 
bility that he might make that more clear? I have sometimes thought 
that according to a similar analysis, subject matter was divided into 
two elements, the mental and the emotional; that the mental is sub- 
divided into three elements; first, the explicit statement, what you get 
out of the dictionary, the idea, the thought content; secondly, the associa- 
tion of idea as it exists in the mind of the speaker; and thirdly, the 
association of idea as it exists in the minds of the hearers. Now we have 
mental content, explicit statement, association of idea; then comes the 
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emotive content. How can this elaborate analysis be applied to the simple 
appreciation of what you are going to give? I am not trying to discredit 
Mr. Gaylord’s fundamentals; I am simply speaking of the difficulty of 
having all that, at the same time keeping the simplicity of the faith and 
seeming to have the whole thing by reason of that artistic intuition that 
feels the major and minor shades and sets them forth in look, in attitude 
and gesture that you see in the completed product. 


Mr. Apporr: May we not have Mr. Gaylord’s answer to that question 
of the President? 


Mr. GAytorD: Reference is made, I take it, to the question of mean- 
ing. We are now learning to discriminate between the meaning itself, 
as we call it, and the form in mental content which the meaning takes. 
We used to say that the meaning was either the thought or the feeling. 
Now we say that a meaning takes form in a thought, an emotion or a 
motor attitude, so that now we are coming to hold the meaning as some- 
thing deeper than either thought or feeling or motor tendency; the mean- 
ing, then, is a different thing from the mental content. The emotion or 
thought is the mental content. To illustrate I will say: ‘Parallel lines 
meet at infinity, and only at infinity.” If your mental content is dis- 
turbed by what I say, here is a hint which will help you to get this point 
of view. Stand on the railroad track and look down the rails. They meet, 
apparently, at the point of vanishing. This gives a form of mental content 
which may be used to suggest the meaning, which is something different 
from and beyond the form which is before the mind. 


Dr. Exitis: Mr. Chairman and Fellow-Students: When Dr. Trueblood 
invited me to take a place on the program, he wrote and told me he 
wanted me to come here and read a paper and be perfectly free to take 
part in the discussions. He didn’t say so but, incidentally, he meant that 
I might pay my $3 and be of the household of faith. I have profited very 
much by what I have heard here. I came here a tired man from the 
duties connected with commencement week in my own institution. I feel 
that I have been more than repaid for the time and money required to 
bring me here. 

I was interested in the papers read and the discussions that followed, 
particularly what was said relating to gesticulation. When I was in 
college, we had no teacher of oratory. We were our own teachers and 
became self-taught orators with our own standard of gauging oratorica) 
efforts. 

Now in the matter of public speaking, with all that we are doing in 
associations like this and with the more enlightened view that has come 
before our educators, may | state my belief that we are not as much 
interested in oratory now as we were formerly when we were left to our 
own devices. I take it that this association is a promise of better things 
not far ahead. We need to have persons who will take cognizance of 
that fact and thus bring into college halls a demand for this form of 
instruction. Our young men, when I was a college youth, spent a great 
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deal of time in public speaking. I don’t know that they were skilled 
speakers in the accepted sense. They did not conform their speaking to 
the rules of art; although they did study some of the rules. My wife 
often speaks of one of my orations in my college days. I was paying 
about as much attention to her then as | was to orations. On one occasion 
she and another young lady attended an entertainment of some sort where 
several speakers, including myself, were on the program. When my sub 
ject was announced, the young lady turned to her and said, “Now we will 
see ‘style’,” because I had cultivated some gesticulation that was in- 
dividual, at least. 

We are not paying so much attention in college halls to oratory as 
we should because athletics is taking up so much of the time that college 
men formerly gave to public speaking. I hope that through the efforts 
of members of an association like this, a revived interest in public speak- 
ing will be awakened. I am heartily in sympathy with putting the de- 
partment of public speaking on an equal footing with other college de- 
partments. In my own institution, we are emphasizing the work in 
public speaking and getting stronger and better service. Connected with 
the Ohio University, the department of public speaking, with the school 
of oratory, occupies the best quarters in the largest building on the col- 
lege grounds. The professor has a class room that is admirably suited 
for his work. He and his assistant have offices elegantly equipped, and 
connected with the department is a hall that will seat two or three hun- 
dred people. All needed appliances and accessories are at hand for the 
use of that particular department and its work is growing in favor with 
the students every day. 

In Ohio, we are greatly indebted to Prof. Fulton for the interest that 
college students are taking in oratory and debating contests. We have 
one public-spirited man in Athens who gives a prize of a hundred dollars 
annually to the victors in oratorical contests. We speak of false motives 
and the motives that come from high ideals; but, after all, a little prize 
of a hundred dollars given every year does something to create and up- 
hold interest in oratorical efforts. 

I repeat that it is a pleasure to be here. One paper we heard this 
morning is worth the price of coming to this session with all that that 
coming involves—the able paper, so well read by Dr. Blood. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: As the remainder of the morning’s exercises is 
partly at least in the nature of a discussion, I will turn the gavel over 
to Prof. Smith. This very important topic “How Shall We Secure Better 
Reading in Elementary and Secondary Schools?” is being widely dis- 
cussed, being regarded as the most fundamental thing we have in con- 
nection with our preparatory course. We are trying to find out how 
the preparation of the students for college can be made more satisfac- 
tory, and this touches the heart of the whole matter. Prof. Smith has 


been in touch with that very thing now for some time, and I am delighted 


to hand the gavel over to him for the remainder of the morning session. 
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CONFERENCE ON STANDARDIZATION 
Chairman, Prof. Elmer E. Smith, Colgate University, N. Y. 


Pror. Smirn: I want to take a few moments, with your permission, 
to carry out the idea that has been brought forward by Dr. Blood and 
also by Prof. Fulton, to show you what development has occurred along 
the line of our profession in the lower schools. As you know, the Public 
Speaking Conference of the east has been at work during the last year 
collecting data concerning the condition of things that prevail in the 
schools of the country. We think we have some data with which to go 
before the National Education Association with a definite proposition. 
That information shows us that the art of public speech, or Oral English, 
as we prefer to call it at the New England Conference, is taught in about 
one out of every four of the schools ot the country in a definite, formal 
way. Courses are offered in public speaking, dramatics, oratory or dra- 
matic art. As we are all well aware, that vast volume of work, and in 
many schools it amounts to from one to four hours a week for four years, 
is not recognized by any college in entering students; it is all work on 
the side; it does not receive recognition anywhere. In many eastern col- 
leges, it is true, that work in our department has full recognition in the 
taking of a degree of A.B. or B.S. But the fact still remains that none 
of this work is recognized for college entrance, and the first step for se- 
curing better work below the college grade is to secure that recognition, 
and we will never get much standardization in work that is being done 
below the college grades until we get some degree of recognition for college 
entrance. 

There is nothing, as a matter of fact, with which to standardize. We 
standardize only by comparison. In college work, intercollegiate debating 
is very rapidly standardizing the work. Intercollegiate contest is very 
rapidly standardizing the teaching of oratory in the colleges. We have 
nothing of that in the lower schools, and there is nothing in sight to 
take its place. We can probably never develop any such system of inter- 
course below the college circle, as we have within that circle. 

There has been a committee at work, called the Committee on Articu- 
lation of Schools and Colleges. It rendered a report a year ago which 
has tended to revolutionize the relation between colleges and the lower 
schools. The report of that committee provided last year as follows: 
“That for college entrance, nine specified units should be required; three 
units of English, two units of foreign language, two units of mathematics, 
one of social science, one of natural science.” 

Now we readily see that that does not in any way recognize Oral Eng- 
lish. We know from our point of view, that to the English teacher, 
English means written English and it does not mean oral English. That 
report has already had very large influence in governing the action of 
college bodies relative to admitting students, during the last year. I 
know of colleges in the east which have been so far influenced by this 
report as to abandon entirely any set examination for entering students 


to their colleges, but have put the whole matter into the hands of a com- 
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mittee, saying that the situation is so chaotic that we practically have 
no standards at the present time. Admitting, as many eastern institu- 
tions do, two-thirds of their students on conditions, means throwing down 
the bars for admission. Probably within the next two or three years we 
shall have worked out a reasonable, a definite standard of admission to 
colleges; in the meantime what is going to happen to our cause? 

Now this Committee on Articulation of College and High School has 
been approached by the Public Speaking Conference of the New England 
and Atlantic states, relative to admitting us to that list of requirements, 
and with very encouraging results. 

Now the point we are after is to get our subject named on that list, 
and to have appointed a sub-committee for its consideration with equal 
standing with these other committees. This matter has been presented 
with the material which our committee has collected, to every member 
of this Committee on Articulation, and I have letters from two members 
of that committee approving in the most enthusiastic terms the move- 
ment to put Oral English on that list of subjects as a separate subject. 
One of them is the principal of a high school in Philadelphia and the other 
the superintendent of education of Massachusetts. Both of these gen- 
tlemen heartily approve of that subject. This is the letter I have from 
the chairman of the committee. My recommendation to him was that 
they give us a fourth unit for English and designate that unit as Oral 
English: 

“IT greatly appreciate your letter of June 12th and am glad that you 
have sent this material to the other members of the Committee. 

“It seems to me, however, that the fourth unit in English should be 
not ‘prescribed,’ but ‘elective,’ and that the high school should be free 
to use this fourth unit either for oral English or for supplemental work 
in English along other lines. 

“I agree thoroughly with you that work in oral English should receive 
full recognition, but I cannot believe that making this work required 
by the colleges would be a step in the right direction. 

“T am enclosing a copy of a draft of the report that our Committee 
is now considering. If we do not make out this time a specific recom- 
mendation regarding oral English, it would of course be desirable to 
have the Sub-Committee on English take this matter up during the com- 
ing year, and I have no doubt that such a sub-committee would recom- 
mend suitable recognition for oral English. 

“T should like your very frank statement as to whether you think our 
Committee ought at this time to make a special recommendation regard- 
ing oral English or whether we should turn it over to the Sub-Committee. 
I am inclined to the latter procedure but am not committed to it. 

(signed ) Clarence D. Kingsley. . 

1 fear it will be too late to get any formal action by the Committee 

before the Chicago meeting, but the English Round Table might take 


action.” 
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We don’t want to put ourselves into the hands of an English Sub-Com- 
mittee, and I have said so to him in answer to this letter and given reasons 
vhy. 

Now I have presented all of this to you so that you might see the possi- 
bilities there are for us in this meeting at Chicago. I hope as many as pos- 
sible of the teachers of oral English may be at that Round Table session, 
because that is to be the place at which this will be threshed out. The op- 
portunity is ripe now to get just the recognition Miss Blood has been talk- 
ing about, that Prof. Fulton has been talking about, and that we all want, 
and that is the first step toward standardizing the work below the college. 
Now any suggestions you have to make relative to procedure, or relative to 
this matter of an additional unit of oral English or a required unit of oral 
English, will be gladly received at this conference, as I regard this matter 
as pertaining directly to the subject announced upon the program. 


Miss Bascoox: I live in a small state, although I am a native of the 
Empire State, and I realize we can do a great many things in the west that 
you can’t do in the east. May I tell you what we have done already in the 
State of Utah? We have for the last ten years given oral expression one 
unit of credit as an elective, in the secondary schools of the state, and we 
came very near to making oral expression a requirement in the four units 
of English last year and I have no doubt it will very soon be so made. 
That much we have done toward standardization. We are doing another 
thing. The University, as it stands, is the head of the educational insti- 
tutions of the state, the pattern institution, and therefore we have taken 
it upon ourselves to organize the state high schools into leagues for ora- 
torical contests, for debates, and for declamation. The state has been or- 
ganized and this work of organization and direction is conducted by a com- 
mittee of the University faculty. We send a member of our faculty as 
one of the judges in each contest, and the contests are carried on locally 
by the high schools in a district. From each of these local contests, one 
representative is selected to come to the University, the first week in April 
of each year. The University offers two medals, a gold and silver medal, 
to those winning out in the final contest. One thing further has been done 
in the state, which counts for a great deal, and that is, the State Board of 
Education has made an absolute requirement that all who teach oral ex- 
pression or oral English in high schools shall have a college degree. 


Pror. SmirH: It is apparent that the University of Utah has matters 
well in hand. As Miss Babcock has suggested, things do not move so 
rapidly in the larger states. 


Miss Brown: I have been connected with a high school for four 
years and I simply cannot keep still on the subject of high school 
reading and contest work because my heart has been in it. In high schools, 
you know, we get the rawest of raw recruits, and I feel that the work is 
more than encouraging. Years ago when I entered the high school work, 
I had been connected with an academy and a small college. The work had 
never been pushed in this high school, and it was left entirely for me to 
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work out my own salvation. It wasn’t a required work; it was simply 
elective; in fact it was anything | chose to make out of it. The work 
was elective for two years; for the last two years the work has been 
required in the first semester of the Junior year; that I am sure will 
never go back; | am sure the work will always be required because they 
have found that the pupils are more than eager for it, and even the boys; 
and you know what boys you are liable to get in the sophomore or junior 
high school class. I acknowledge that it takes a great deal of tact and 
grit sometimes to withstand some of the things you have to in high school 
work but I could hardly refrain from rising to my feet during the first 
conference this morning when, I think it was Prof. Smith, who sug- 
gested a gesture and asked what you would do with such a gesture. I 
would say I would be delighted to see just that gesture because that is 
the first step, and I don’t care what kind of a gesture it is; I say “Amen” 
when anybody brings a gesture like that to me from a high school class 
because the very first thing we are working for in high schools is an in- 
dication, an approach, an appreciation of some sort of what we want. 
I expect there are other high school teachers here who could perhaps say 
the very same thing. The very fact that those pupils can come before 
the school and stand on two feet and express something to you, I don’t 
care how it is expressed, is encouraging and mightily encouraging. I 
have been more than delighted to find that the work has grown in interest 
and I am more than delighted to see that the work is an elective, and 
not only that but also compulsory; and while we find the required work 
is confined only to the upper classes, at the same time the elective work 


is sufficient to keep the work in and also to add to the required work 
as the time goes on. 


Miss MAKEPEACE: It may be of interest for you to know that this 
work is taken up fundamentally in the Cleveland Public Schools. We are 
introducing it in the kindergarten department and along in the lower 
grades, and we call it by the stupendous name “Dramatic Action.” The 
children feel if they have a long name attached to what they do, that it 
is of some importance. The children are never restricted either in their 
gesture or in their speech and they are encouraged to bring out their 
own expression and to interpret all their reading and language lessons. 
The teacher has almost no initiative in this and the children become like 
a family, perhaps more peaceful than the majority of families. At least 
they are so much interested, one in the other, that they call upon their 
classmates and arrange their own stage setting, which is always imagina- 
tive, and from that they work out these lessons dramatically. There is no 
direction regarding gesture; the children skip about the school room, or 
step upon the chairs or sit upon the desks, as their animal and artistic 
instincts prompt them to do, and this is all leading toward the solution 
of natural gesture. I thought you would be interested to know that we 
are trying in the lower grades to bring up to the high school freedom of 
speech and—let’s call it action, because it can scarcely be termed “ges- 
ture” unless you take it in the broadest possible sense. The other im- 
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portant factor is that the child is taught to read naturally and easily, 
not in the old fashioned way with his back to the class, in which position 
many of them could not understand him, but he rises, steps forward and 
faces the class and commences his reading; this is so naturally done that 
the teacher does not need to call attention to it, except in the case of new 
pupils; many times the other children in the class close their books, listen- 
ing to the pupil who is doing the reading. We are preparing, as we are 
going along in this line of work, a class of pupils who will be able to 
stand and speak, who will be able to stand, face and speak, which is much 
better than the previous strained, often unintelligible, and nervous decla- 
mation. 


Mr. Asppotr: It will be impossible for me to attend the Chicago meet- 
ing on account of my attendance here, but I am going home to prime the 
Professor of English, who I expect is going to attend that meeting, and 
I am going to do all that I can to see that he votes for the introduction 
of our subject into the curriculum under the standard of the N. E. A. 
Now how many of us are willing to undertake a campaign of enlighten- 
ment on this subject? If we can’t go ourselves, can’t we send a substi- 
tute? We must do some hard work, and it will not do to leave the work 
to any one individual. You and I have something to do. Are we willing 
to do it? I pledge myself to send a representative to that association who 
will be in favor of the acceptance of the resolution as passed by the Com- 
mittee of which Professor Smith is a member. 


Pror. SMitH: That’s the proper spirit. That was just the question I 
was going to raise before Mr. Abbott took the floor. How many of you 
will be there? How many of you are there who will have influence with 
the English teachers at the N. E. A.? This is just the campaign we must 
carry on, if we hope to succeed in this matter. What we need to do is to 
call the attention of English teachers to the importance of the subject 
and show them that the only way we can get oral English used as a 
stepping stone to better written English is by putting it in as a separate 
subject, to be considered by experts in oral English instead of by people 
who are not experts in oral English. Whether we can get a separate sub- 
committee remains to be seen. Has anyone else a suggestion along that 
line? 


Miss Bascockx: I would like to ask the question whether as well as 
oral English teachers it is wise to get state superintendents at that meet- 
ing. Would they have more weight? 


Pror. SmitrH: Anyone who would be interested in attending that Round 
Table Session would have influence; anyone we would get to talk on the 
subject will have influence. 

Then if there is no further suggestion relative to this part of the pro- 
cedure the next question that we can raise for a few minutes of discus- 
sion is, What can be done immediately for the standardization of the 
work in the class room? When we can once secure the recognition of oral 
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English as a part of the work to be graded for college entrance, we shall 
at once have a lever with which to bring about other things. In the mean- 
time are there other things which should be said on the subject of im- 
provement of reading in the grades or public schools? Has anyone a sug- 
gestion? 


Mr. GAyLorp: This subject needs further study, but it already seems 
fairly certain that children who learn to read by the “lap method” or by 
the imitative method before they come to school, are the ones who are 
able to read most satisfactorily in school. Perhaps reading ought to be 
taught in the Kindergarten in this way. The method consists in the 
child’s looking on the book as someone reads to him. Gradually he learns 
to associate the story heard with the characters on the page. Next he 
tells the story as he looks at the words. Finally these associations be- 
come so well developed that the child can read new combinations of those 
words with which he has become familiar. 


Pror, SmMiru: That touches upon the point of acquiring ability to 
read. 


Miss Brown: Isn’t it true that the majority of the classes can read 
a great deal better than they will, and also that they won’t because they 
are afraid of the criticism of the rest of the class? I have gained that 
admission from my classes time and again; when we talk over the situ- 
ation they will read ten times as well as they did before, and I think 
it is because they are afraid; a great many times it is not because they 
can’t. There is only this one suggestion I have, which isn’t a new one 
at all—that if all of the other teachers would require the same kind of 
expression that we are requiring from the pupils, they wouldn’t have that 
difficulty, but they are allowed to go into six or seven classes during the 
day and talk as they please; then they come in to us and they can’t at 
one jump give us the expression we want. So I believe the trouble is 
partly with the other teachers. 


Miss MAKEPEACE: Does this not emphasize the fact that the teacher 
must be a speech artist and are we not reaching down into the kinder- 
garten now? Children are much more impressionable than most of us 
realize, and if we can create in our kindergarten children the necessary 
germ of desire for expression and correct expression, will we not have in 
another generation teachers that will have the correct atmosphere for the 
bringing forth of the best in all their pupils; and in connection with this, 
and Mr. Gaylord’s statement, there is an active movement throughout 
the United States to follow the Montesorri method, which is being studied 
very diligently in Cleveland, in connection with our dramatic action work, 
and we hope to further our plan by the use of this principle. 


Mr. Gaytorp: I think you will spoil it, if you will allow me to say so. 
I haven’t much use for the Montesorri method. 
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Miss MAKEPEACE: It is being followed very carefully and it seems to 
have your thought as a foundation. 


Miss BuRNHAM: I would like to relate a little incident. I thought 
when a certain pupil of mine first entered, I had no place for him. It was 
a pathetic case, for he was a fine young man; .he has a reputation as a 
jockey that is very enviable. He had a salary of $150 a month and that 
boy could not write his name; he didn’t even know the alphabet. It is a 
peculiar case and I want to tell you that in ten weeks he was able to re- 
cite the multipileation table, he was able to write a very legible hand, 
much better than I could do, as Mr. Fulton could answer, and in ten 
weeks was reading in Black Beauty; and I worked through this method 
entirely. That was one reason I was so interested in Miss Makepeace’s 
talk this morning. ‘The first time I met this young man, after the intro- 
duction he burst out crying; I could only wait until he subsided, and 
then I asked him, “Will you tell me why you feel the need of this in- 
struction?” He said, “Yes, I need it always, in my work, with my friends, 
everywhere.” I could give you the names if I chose of prominent men 
who are friends of his; he is loved and respected by them all. He went 
on to say that he had been thrown in contact with the veterinary sur- 
geons and had become interested in their work and was able to do a great 
many difficult operations, but as he went about visiting he could not write 
out any prescriptions and he felt the need of learning to write and read; 
hence I had this peculiar blessing, and I consider it one of the most 
valuable lessons that I ever had in my life. {£ was sorry when he left, 
when the ten weeks had closed, but 1 expect him back this fall. If there 
are any questions along that line, I would be very glad to tell you because 
I tried to see what could be done from the very beginning. I worked 
somewhat from the standpoint of sound. I learned the things that he 
would use in petting his horse; it was wonderful the things he would do 
with the horses. He was very apt to say “Uh huh” for “yes,” so I wrote 
the word “yes” for him and told him those letters meant “yes”; I did the 
same thing with the word “no”. The first name I gave him following 
this was “Elizabeth”; that was a good long name, but he had a sister 
by that name; in that way we worked out a great many different words. 

We are all only children larger grown, wherever we go, and I don’t know 
but that we are at last to come down somewhat to the child method even 
in gesture. 

Just a short time ago a sister in the high school came to me for criti- 
cism; she is a teacher in English; she had taken a course in oratory— 
I am not sure but Miss Blood had her. After giving her selection that 
she wanted criticism on, she said, “Now will you please to criticise me?” 
And I didn’t want to. Why? Because some great shadow had fallen 
upon that girl and there were minor notes all through that you couldn’t 
overcome; and after criticising her very gently from that standpoint, 
because oh! you could just feel the want of love there somewhere, it seemed 
as if that was what she wanted, when I touched upon it very gently she 
said, “Yes, that is it; but how could you tell it?” She had lost her hus- 
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band and the shadow was so deep that it manifested itself in that minor 
tone; and if she was successful it was only because of her sympathy. 
She needed no criticism, only just the change from the minor to the 
brighter tones. It is such a big field of work and we have had such great 
bunches of truths given us this morning in such beautifully small pack- 
ages. to go on and do better. 


Prof. SMITH: May we not have some suggestions on how to improve 
reading in the high schools and other schools? What else can be done, new 
methods or new procedure? 


Mrs. RicE: It has been rumored that they are to specialize in the 
grade schools along this line, rather than to train the teachers found 
there, for one of our own profession to go in and teach from the lowest 
grades through to the high school. It seems to me that that is our only 
way to reach the standard. Why? Because the little children, possibly 
seven out of ten, who come into the kindergarten, speak incorrectly. They 
are not only allowed to use all the slang phrases but their English is 
poor. If the mother could teach the children the first words at her knee 
correctly, much of our problem would be solved; but that is not done un- 
fortunately and if we cannot begin with that baby at the knee we must 
begin if we may with the child in kindergarten. The children, to start 
with, are very natural; and it is for us to keep them natural; we find 
them that way as a rule, and unfortunately, as they are taken along their 
line of study, they become unnatural; yes, even in the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades. I heard a high school teacher in the city remark that the 
turning point in a child’s life was too apt to be found in the eighth grade 
or the first five months in high school; and that is where they need their 
work in literature and oral English. Since coming to Minneapolis in the 
fall I liave conversed with two physicians, one an M. D. who said that 
he had his profession reasonably well, as he thought, but he could not 
accomplish the art of giving. speeches. He has often said, “If I could 
only make a telling gesture, if I could impress the people at the table 
where we meet socially; it means so much for a physician to do that.” 
Another physician said that his father, in his early days, had obliged 
him to stand before him to make his speeches and that helped him so 
much; yet today he is unable to make a speech, and would like to take 
the work up merely to meet the people. A certain clergyman invariably 
has one gesture, a strange movement of the hand across the upper lip and 
under the chin, whenever he is preaching. He little realizes what that 
means to his congregation. And yet our art has been superficial, super- 
fluous! Does it not include all else? 


Pror. SmitH: We have good reason to be encouraged as to the imme- 
diate outlook for the advancement of our profession. As a matter of fact, 
one of our leading oral English teachers in the City of New York said 
recently, “Things are coming so fast that we have got to stop them; we 
can’t keep pace with the development of the interest in oral English; we 
will soon be doing things we will be sorry for.” Now that’s just the point 
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we want to guard against. Whatever we do we want to do wisely. Things 
are coming very rapidly our way and whatever we try to do ought to be 
done after the most painstaking and careful investigation, done on as 
thoroughly a scientific basis as possible; and we need to go slowly 
and lay out our plans definitely. The outlook is most hopeful. I trust 
that in another year we shall be able to have a conference, not just of 
this kind, in oral English, under the recognition of the N. E. A. That 
organization seems to hold the key to the situation. 


(Session adjourned). 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27th, 9 O’CLOCK. 


SECTION I—CONFERENCE ON STANDARDIZATION OF TEACHING. 
CHAIRMAN, MR. C. EDMUND NEIL. 
SPECIAL THEME: THE TRAINING OF THE VOICE. 


Mr. Nett: Ladies and gentlemen, I have been asked to take this work 
rather unexpectedly, and I feel it is a considerable disappointment, an 
injustice rather, first to Dr. Blood, who cannot be here, secondly to my- 
self, and thirdly, to you, to try to take up this work without organizing 
it more fully, which is of course impossible in this extemporaneous effort. 
But I would say just a word regarding General Standardization before 
getting to this special topic. There is a point which has been in my 
mind for some time, which I think has not been mentioned in any place 
whatever in this association. It is a plan that would enable college 
people in general to standardize and unify. The plan is such a prepara- 
tion as will enable a teacher of public speech or speech arts or whatever 
we may call it, to take a position that will not only be respected,—that 
is what we have been striving for, so far,—but that will be somewhat com- 
manding. That seems a general and rather idealistic statement, perhaps, 
and a dreamy one; I do not believe it is dreamy; in fact I am right sure 
it is not if it is accomplished in one way at least. We have had a great 
deal said here about the need of psychology, and nobody realizes that more 
greatly nor more deeply than do I; I am glad to see that the trend of this 
convention is toward psychological work. A good deal has been said, 
though much less, about co-operative work in English, and it has been 
said in rather an uncertain way, in most instances. Now it is right 
there that I want to strike a new note if I can. 

Wherever you find a teacher in a college or university, either holding 
a position in the English faculty, or relating his work so closely with 
that of the English faculty that he is recognized as anything like an 
authority in English, that man’s standing in the school, as I have ob- 
served it, is decidedly better than you can find almost anywhere else. Now 
I am not crying against separate work at all when I ask for that. I 
believe that where there is a separate department of public speaking, the 
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work may be accomplished as well; but I do not believe it is going to 
standardize our work; at least it will not do this soon. What we need 
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is that preparation which will enable a man who is teaching the speech 
arts to stand not only as an integral part of the English faculty but an 
indispensable part of that faculty; with that go one more step forward; 
wherever it is possible, for one of us who is teaching this work, to direct, 
and if possible require, that those taking public speaking shall do so 
much work in systematic English literature and English language, that 
they are as well equipped to teach and direct English work and yet are 
efficient teachers in public speech; then that person is ready to go forth 
and head an English department. Oral English is the title given to the 
subject as we were told by Prof. Smith, in the New England Conference; 
I like that and what it indicates. We all knew that it was English, of 
course; we knew that we had to use the language that the country is 
using in order to employ speech arts in any form whatever; but we had 
not come down to the firm, unequivocal foundation that this is English 
work. That it is the English is the stand I am trying to take this 
morning, for this simple reason: When a man has prepared a theme for 
the rhetoric class, he may satisfy the rhetorician merely on technicalities 
—I have had occasion to look into that work very carefully and while 
it is being done in that form, it may satisfy our rhetorician, yet the 
man may not be in any sense ready to use that theme as we would have 
him use it. Now if this work were related by having a student of public 
speaking prepared to take charge of the English work and supervise it, 
when he comes to teach, so that such a theme could be brought right up 
to the man in charge of the department who is the professor of spoken 
or oral English, if he could then use that theme, would he not have the 
crowning position regarding that theme? 

Where we fail in standardizing our work is in that we do not reach 
down into the construction of the thing so as to show the student that 
when his mind is right, his theme and his delivery are one and the same 
thing. You may think there is a radical difference between subject-matter 
and delivery. When the subject is rightly formed and rightly treated 
psychologically, the delivery is there. And not until we bring our stu- 
dents to construct English in a public speaking way, and on the principles 
of practical, applied psychology, not until then will we bring forth teachers 
who are ready to take the theme and lead the student in its practical 
development from the beginning to the end. 

The same is true with literature. Let a man be prepared to take 
charge of the English work and supervise it, and he can direct what 
English shall be studied in the two, three or half dozen classes of English 
literature. Selections shall be studied for their worth and not because 
they are a peculiar cast of production. We will stop that sort of work, 
which, in my judgment, is one of the very worst features of our education 
in English today. I have investigated that thing pretty well also, and 
I am well convinced that to have the literature studied that should be 
studied, the man who is sent out to take charge of public speaking must 
be prepared to take charge of the English department. 
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Now when it comes to the special theme of the morning,—“The Training 
of the Voice,’—I don’t know whether I want to sound the keynote or 
not. It seems the order of the day for the temporary chairman to sound 
the keynote of the session. But I will say this much, that we have had 
rather discouraging, dissatisfying experiences with the various students 
coming to West Virginia University from various high schools and from 
other colleges and universities. In the first place, I find that many come 
who have done what I regard, without question, as conscientious work. They 
have been under instructors who were conscientious to the last degree, but 
in almost every instance where there has not been some such outline of the 
work as I have tried to indicate, the student has worked on pieces and he 
has worked on technique, and he has carried that work on pieces and 
technique and technique in pieces over such a promiscuous territory that 
while I could give him credit for one course where the principles were 
had, I couldn’t give him, in many instances, any credit whatever for 
systematized effort in the principles of public speaking such as were set 
forth ably the other day in the talk on psychology, and have been seconded 
and augmented by several able speakers since. 

In teaching voice, there is nothing in the world that appeals to me 
more thoroughly than the psychological system; but I find many teachers 
do not seem to recognize at all that thinking builds voice. When we 
feel that we cannot teach voice by the thinking process, cannot teach the 
student, in other words, to write a rhetorical theme in such a way as to 
produce voice, we are “doubting Thomases” and we are not real standard 
bearers, and hence how can we expect to have a general standard if we 
do not take a stand ourselves? Now I hope the discussion will be a warm 
one. I have not asked anyone in particular to lead the discussion this 
morning because I felt rather that it should be free for all. 


Mr. Woorpert: The spirit moves me at this particular juncture to 
air a new scheme with respect to the unity of thought and vocal training. 
In my beginners’ work I just by accident hit upon the idea of using the 
new scheme as a basis of carrying the idea of the need of a good variety 
of tone in order to bring out the meaning. We are a denominational 
college, and of course denominational things are important to us, and I 
have a good many embryo preachers in my classes. A good many have 
been preaching for some years; when they come in and discover I am a 
young fellow, they start to set me right; and so I thought it would be a 
good idea to take them on their own ground and show them up. I have 
them get up and give a passage perhaps from the Sermon on the Mount. I 
put it this way: “Now brother, here is the best literature in the world; 
here are some of the finest thoughts with the deepest meaning. I have 
heard some of your ilk get up and read it as though it didn’t mean a 
thing; now I want you to stand up and state it, prove it.” By compelling 
them to bring out the thought, it isn’t very long before I can show them 
that they don’t know the difference between a downward slide and an 
upward slide; that they don’t know the voice. Then I can gradually 
point out just wherein they have failed. I recall that I was started in 
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this way by something an old college professor told me, of an experience 
he had. A man was going around in the good old days trying to pick 
up students in elocution. He asked this man to read a passage from the 
New Testament; it was about the foolish virgins. He read, “Five of them 
were wise and five were foolish.” The old gentleman said, “You want 
people to get something out of that, don’t you?” He had simply pounded 
out the statements in the ordinary expressionless manner. What that 
man ought to have said was, “And five of them were wise; and five were 
foolish.” With that as a start I have worked it out. If you want some- 
thing that you can absolutely tie to and is full of meaning and the pupil 
will work on, try the New Testament. I’m not a preacher, either. 


(Laughter). 


Mr. Neri: I would like to second that suggestion, because I have also 
tried the Scripture reading and I find it decidedly helpful, although I am 
in the State University where we don’t have a preponderance of preachers. 
If a psychological stand is taken, the voice begins to develop more than 
it will through technique. I think any of you who have tried it will give 
encouragement to all of us as well as to yourself by giving testimony of 
that. If you have not, let me take the liberty of urging you to try it. 


Dr. Evtis: How about lessons in vocal music? 


Mr. Net: The question is asked, How about lessons in vocal music? 


We have some members, some students here, who are combining “voice,” 
as it is generally called, and public speaking. You mean for speech work, 
Dr. Ellis? 


4 Dr. Evtis: I mean the general culture of the voice so that you can 
handle it with greater force, modulation and everything that goes to make 


a voice better. 


Mr. New: If I might quote one of the greatest vocal teachers I have 
ever known and whom I admire very greatly, not only in vocal work 
but in public speech and the use of the voice in general,—Prof. Engleson, 
one of the leading teachers in Ohio for a number of years and whose 
untimely death we greatly lament, said very vigorously one day: “They 
talk about technique, but I want to tell you it takes more brains than 


4 voice to sing.” So even there you catch the right idea, that the technique 
E in singing if it is not psychological is probably not of lasting merit. That 


principle scarcely needs any comment. 


Mr. Kine: We need a distinction of terms before we can get very 
far in this discussion of voice. Perhaps there is no one field, unless 
it be medicine, where people misunderstand each other so much as in this 
matter of voice. What do you mean when you speak of the building 
of the voice through thinking? What do you mean by technique? Are 
the two naturally antagonistic? I have a friend who is a violinist, and 
she is a very fine violinist, having trained herself by studying in Ber- 
I was at the time teaching in the 


lin and Leipsic for several years. 
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Ottawa University, Kansas. One day on the way to Kansas City I met 
her on the train with her violin box under her arm. “Are you going to 
Kansas City to give a recital?” “No, I am going up to take a lesson.” 
“What? You studying the violin in Kansas City after you have been to 
Leipsic and Berlin?” She said “Yes”; and she said it with marvelous 
enthusiasm; “I have found a teacher there who knows more about bowing 
than any teacher I have ever tried.” I said “What do you mean?” “Why,” 
she said, “there is a gentleman there who can teach me by the mere method 
of bowing how to get a better tone than I have ever been able to get 
before.” Here is a musical instrument built according to certain scien- 
tific laws, and there are ways and ways in which that mechanical instru- 
ment may be played. The mere method of this violinist in the use of 
that bow decides very largely the quality of tone that she will produce 
from the instrument. Now that is technique. But at the same time it 
takes no small amount of brains for her to learn how to use that bow and 
secure the results. 

The human voice is the most wonderful musical instrument that was 
ever created. To the degree that that instrument operates as nearly 
perfectly as it may operate, according to the laws that nature has laid 
down, to that degree will its tones be perfect. The next question is the 
proper operation of this musical instrument. Technique is a method of 
doing; correct technique in voice production is such training of that 
instrument that it will operate as nearly perfectly as possible, which 
means, in accordance with the laws of nature. These laws the scientist 
has made clear for us. 

Here comes the young man from the country. He is laboring most of 
the time at physical labor. He stands before me and wants to learn to 
deliver a bit of poetry. We take one of the finest bits of lyric poetry. 
What will ke get? Suppose his teeth are held very closely together; 
suppose those lips are very tightly drawn over his teeth; suppose he has 
been accustomed to use a very loud and explosive tone of voice; suppose 
he doesn’t open that jaw when he talks. We will say that every law of 
tone production from the standpoint of the human voice is broken. Is it 
meant that by getting that boy to think the thought and even to feel the 
feeling that you are going to produce good tones? Yes! but it will take 
a very, very long while. The first thing to do is to release that vocal 
apparatus. Now if you release it the quickest by getting him to think 
full, round, rich, resonant tones, that’s the way to do it; but he won't 
do it the quickest that way. One of our writers on voice says in her little 
book that if you can get an individual to think beautiful tone they can 
sing beautiful tone. Is that true? Many a cultured man and woman 
will appreciate a beautiful tone as keenly as the best musician, and yet 
they can’t sing a beautiful tone. 

We have had in the City of Chicago a teacher by the name of Madame 
Brazzi. I happen to know that Madame Brazzi knows something about 
European singing methods; and she used to say to me, “I am so sick and 
tired of these girls who come here and try to learn to sing, without 
brains!” Most assuredly you need brains; I know of nothing requiring 
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more concentration than training the voice. But Mr. Chairman, I protest 
that mere thinking is not going to produce—purely through thinking— 
good tones as rapidly as it should be done. 

We have been hearing and teaching a good many things about voice. 
Miss Rogers also says: “You don’t know what the physical manipulation 
of your vocal apparatus is in making tones and therefore you can’t 
effect tones by talking about the physical operation.” Experience has 
taught that this is not true. Those of you who are singing teachers know 
what I mean when I speak of an uncovered tone. I studied nine months 
with one teacher who tried to teach me to sing a covered tone. He would 
sit down at the piano and sing a covered tone. I could perfectly conceive 
in my brain the quality of the tone he wanted me to sing; I could hear 
very definitely the quality he wanted and the quality I made, but I 
couldn’t get it; we worked nine months there on thinking, to get that 
thing. When I came to Chicago I hunted up the best singing teacher 
there, Madame Brazzi. She had me sing, and said, “Why, Mr. Kline, your 
tones are uncovered.” I said, “I wish you would tell me how to cover 
them; I have been working on that for nine months, and I can’t do it.” 
“Why,” she said, “it is easy”; she gave me a little exercise and a little 
motion of the hand,—there is technique again; within fifteen minutes I 
was getting it. 

I have thought very seriously of these things. I get the most rapid 
results by definitely going after that organ as a musical instrument first. 
Wouldn’t you first train the voice before you a’lowed a student to read a 
beautiful poem? . No singing teacher of excellence would put a pupil to 
singing grand opera selections the first lesson; and yet we will start 
students reading the finest of poetry, reading Shakespeare, reading the 
finest of oratory, before their vocal instrument is at all trained to do 
these things. 


Mr. Nett: The challenge has been thrown to the chair, so I feel the 
chair must answer just one thing. The question is asked, what do we 
mean by thinking? The last thing in the mind of the man who believes in 
real psychological processes is such thinking as thinking about the tone. 


Mr. Kune: I am not so much attacking the position of the chairman 
as the position of singing teachers, when I say singing teachers do take 
that position—that the only thing that is necessary is the mere thinking 
of a beautiful tone. 


Mr. New: I took it that the gentleman was attacking the general idea 
of thinking as producing voice. Here are two principles that are very 
essential: First, sensation must precede perception; that is a thing 
we have got to get down to; sensation must precede perception. That is 
agreed. Then what are we going to sense? We should sense the objective 
thing about which we are supposed to be talking. We should let the 
imaginary senses at that moment be acted upon by that thing as they 
would be if we were in actual contact with it, and the instant that is 
done the voice production is there. When we use in technique anything 
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that is short of that, natural vocal development cannot be reached, and 
we will not get the standardization in our colleges. Instead of setting up 
something before the student that will everlastingly be in his way, you 
have made him so think that he is not only on fire with the subject 
but he is poised in that subject so that the tone immediately comes out, 
and a far better tone than you can ever get by any technique that does 
not proceed from a psychological basis. Imagination is merely the use 
of the senses, all seven of them—you can’t shut out location or motion— 
the use of all seven of the senses as if those objects were immediately 
present about which the speaker is talking. If a man senses the thing he 
is talking about and the audience he is talking to so that his purpose 
is a reality to him, he will get the best technique in the world right 
there. I taught the other way a long time and I find how inadequate it 
is to begin by setting up something in the way. I have got tone in five 
minutes where it sometimes required five months, years ago. 


Mr. Agsotr: Just one question: I have a severe cold; my vocal cords 
are much inflamed. What will I do, if I want to produce a smooth, 
delicious tone, with my cords in that condition? 


Miss Bascock: I thoroughly agree with the chairman. This is a 
subject in which I think we have all been greatly mistaken. Mr. Kline 
has used the violin as an illustration and we are constantly using the 
piano and other musical instruments to illustrate voice, when the voice 
is not a man-made instrument. Music is artificial; speaking is natural 
and the two things never must be confused. How have our voices been 
built? How do we know whether a man has a harsh voice or whether 
he has a pleasant voice? Through experience—use. The human speaking 
voice has been produced, not by vocal] teachers, but has been built up 
from psychological and emotional processes from within the organism. 
So we must build a voice not by exercises but by mental and emotional 
stimuli. Musical tone and speaking tone cannot be compared because 
they are not analogous. I think that is absolutely proved by the great 
singers. Have you ever heard a great singer who had the ability to speak 
well? The singing note is always a prolonged pitch. The speech note 
strikes through several degrees of pitch. We never sustain a speech note 
on a single musical pitch, and for that reason ic is an entirely different 
process from the production of the musical note. I believe with the chair, 
that if the clodhopper will just try and try and try again he will become 
graceful; in time the trying to do must produce the result. All exercises 
of the voice up the scale and down the scale, are things of no practical 
value, because these exercises are apart from actual experience. 

As for the conditions which have been spoken of—sore throat and 
the holding of the throat quiet, ete..—those are pathological conditions 
Do you send a well man to the doctor? When we are perfectly well we 
don’t need medicine; and therefore I say, don’t begin to give pathological 
treatment vocally unless you have a case which is diseased, and then 
apply pathological means. 
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Mr. Smitu: I like so well to agree with other people, that I would 
like to agree with both sides, and I am not sure but that I do. I had a 
case of this kind years ago. A brilliant young man came to our institu- 
tion who was very ambitious to become a speaker. He had absolutely 
no ear for music; he had the mental equipment, there was no question 
about that. I set him to work. His was a very heavy chest voice and 
he could use just one tone; he couldn’t for the life of him vary his tone. 
His deep guttural tone was most disagreeable, harsh, rasping. What 
could I do with a case like that? What would you do, you people who 
teach voice culture just by thinking? He could think until he thought 
himself in his grave, but that would never change his voice. 


Mr. Nett: What do you mean by thinking? 
Mr. SMitH: Just what you mean by thinking. 


Mr. Nett: Do you? I am not so sure. 


Mr. SMITH: I mean thinking as it has been defined here this morning. 
You may think beautiful thoughts, beautiful tones,—you mean one, the 
other gentleman means the other; I mean both. The first thing that 
had to be done was to teach that boy to use his voice. The only way | 
could teach him to use his voice was to get him to imitate tones I was 
giving; I had to cultivate his ear for tone first. Of course he never will 
have a fine discriminating ear for tone but in a few weeks he did develop 
enough discrimination to get his voice out of that rut. He became one of 
our best speakers. Now this is the point. We have to gain a certain 
degree of facility in the use of the voice before the voice will respond 
to our emotional nature. It is the same in any other educational field. 
In the matter of writing we have to gain a certain facility in the use of 
language before we can express fine sentiment. There is no use in telling 
a pupil to express a beautiful sentiment when he hasn’t anything to 
express it with. Now I think the practical situation is simply this: 
When we find a voice that does not naturally respond to the emotion or 
the thought, we must develop facility in the use of that voice until it 
will respond. Then it will take on color from the soul. 

(Conference adjourned). 


SESSION OF MAIN BODY. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: The predominating note in this convention 
appears to be that everything we have been at seems to be worth while. 
I would like to pass on a remark I heard in the rear of the room this 
morning, quoted from one of the reporters who had been sent to “do” us. 
The editors of papers seem to think that a convention of this kind, of 
elocutionists, is going to afford lots of fun for their pages, and one of 
the reporters confessed that he had been sent here by his paper to get all 
the fun he could and when he handed back the stuff the editor said, 
“Why those people are thinking.” We are going to have some more think- 
ing. It is our pleasure now to listen to a paper on “Debating as a Prepar- 
ation for Life,” by Mr. H. B. Gislason of the University of Minnesota. 
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DEBATING AS A PREPARATION FOR LIFE. 
Mr. H. B. Gislason. 


Mr. GIsLAson: I am to talk about debating as a preparation for life. 
I shall take that to mean an inquiry into whether a course in debating 
adds something useful to the intellectual and moral equipment of college 
students in search of an education for efficiency. In doing so, I shall take 
the liberty of using as my text a quotation from an article by Prof. True- 
blood, in Education 1907 A young man asked an ancient writer, “What 
should boys learn in school?” The wizard replied, “That which they will 
have occasion to use when they become men.” 

I suppose, then, that one of the things that a student may well aim to 
learn, one which he will have occasion to use when he becomes a man, is 
the art of cogent thinking, the ability to carry on more or less involved 
mental process, with the view of reaching a conclusion as a result of evi- 
dence rather than by jumping to it, to have confidence in his own judg- 
ment, to make the thoughts of others his servants rather than his masters. 
The criticism is freely made that independent and discriminating thinking 
is with many college students one of the undiscovered arts, that the end- 
less run of lectures and recitations, and preparation for these absorb 
the student’s time, that much of the information so received is never even 
swallowed, and that of what is swallowed, so little is digested that stu- 
dents remain in a chronic state of mental dyspepsia. Now, I think that 
a course in debate serves at least as some diversion. Here the student 
has an opportunity to express his own ideas, and such ideas of others as 
he makes his own by relating them to his purpose. Many years ago, 
William James, whose word was almost final in pedagogy and psychology, 
affirmed, “For every impression there should be an expression.’”’” Whatever 
may be the shortcomings of a course in debate, I submit that it comes 
as near meeting this requirement as any course in the curriculum. We 
may concede that the material which a student uses in debate is not 
always properly digested, that his grasp of great public question is not 
always so clear and comprehensive as it might be. But that is due largely 
to his own limitations. The opportunity for constructive thinking is 
there. The process of analysis that underlies every well prepared debate, 
the search for material, in books, pamphlets, perodicals, and interviews, 
the systematic recording of this material, the shifting of essentials from 
unessentials, determining what may be safely admitted or granted, and 
what may not, what is irrelevant and what is not, what are the central 
ideas on which the discussion hinges, the selection of evidence in support 
of these propositions, and finally the preparation of this material for 
effective presentation to an audience—all this affords opportunities for 
sustained concentration and discriminative thinking bounded only by the 
limitations of the students. No debater who has tried seriously to get 
down to the real issues in any public question, who has waded through the 
quicksands of prejudices, opinions, and preconceived notions that form 
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so large a part of the discussion of every question—no student has gone 
through this process without being perfectly satisfied with the opportuni- 
ties for constructive thinking that the work afforded. 

In his inaugural address on “The Philosophy of Education, 
elected president of Princeton University laid stress on the importance 
of developing originality in thought, which he defined to be “Not an origi- 
nal contribution to knowledge, necessarily, but an individual appropriation 
of the truth which by such a process becomes peculiarly one’s own, the 
individual ability to think oneself into and through a subject, to be the 
master of a subject and not its slave.” I believe it fair to say that debat- 
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ing aims to and must develop originality of thought in just that sense. 

Another thing, I believe, that may be said for debating is that it tends 
to give students an attitude of openmindedness toward questions. Too 
often we come to a conclusion first, and then argue; close our minds to 
evidence, and then dispute. Professor Baker of Harvard has used a quo- 
tation that well illustrates this attitude. In Goldsmith’s “The Good 
Natur’d Man,” when Leontine begs his father, the lachrymose Croaker, to 
listen to reason, Croaker replies, “Come, then produce your reasons, I 
tell you I am fixed determined, so now produce your reasons. When I 
am determined I always listen to reason, because then it can do no harm.” 
“Vote first and do your discussing afterward,” was the maxim of a 
famous corporation manager. Now, the tendency to move easily to conclu- 
sions without much investigation or evidence, is at least partly overcome 
by the discipline of debate. A serious study of any question reveals to 
the student that there are two sides to it. That there are reasonable argu- 
ments to overcome, as well as to present. He cannot help having it im- 
pressed upon him that the whole of truth is not on either side of any 
debatable question. This is an acknowledged benefit, and of especially 
great value in a democracy. 

Now it is objected that whatever thinking ability and openmindedness 
debating develops, they are frequently put to improper uses, and in this 
connection high school and college debating has, of late, received some 
notoriety. It is said, among other things, that debating is largely a 
training in dishonesty, that students frequently argue against their con- 
victions, go into debates for the purpose of winning rather than for the 
purpose of discovering and presenting truth, that prodded on by this 
desire to win, the contestants resort to all kinds of sophistry; they delight 
in tricks of thought and speech, lay traps for unwary opponents, disregard 
essentials in order to indulge their propensity to spring surprises, and in 
general employ methods very much akin to those of card sharks who keep 
aces up their sleeves, and deal their adversaries cards intended especially 
to lead them to reckless bidding. 

I have taken the trouble to look up this criticism, and I find that it 
comes mostly from outside observers, who have never been connected with 
work in debate. Some of the instances given as evidence are rather amus- 
ing, but I pass them by, and desire to examine the merits of the criticism. 
It is rather a serious one if it is true. But can it fairly be said that 
debating trains in sophistry and dishonesty? You who have been con- 
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nected with debate, what has been your experience? I think we have to 
admit, to begin with, that in all public contests in debate, inter-society 
and intercollegiate, the contestants do go in to win. Does that, however, 
necessarily encourage intellectual dishonesty? Is preparing a debate with 
a view of winning it, incompatible with getting at and presenting the 
truth? Is it not an astounding assumption that one cannot argue one 
side of a question with the hope of excelling those who argue the other 
side, without a show of dishonesty? Did ever a statesman argue a ques- 
tion in parliament or assembly without hoping that his side would prevail? 
Does not every lawyer who argues a case desire to win it? Are not his 
motives for winning much stronger than those of students in a debating 
contest? And must we therefore conclude that Lincoln was a sophist and 
Lord Erskine an intellectual trickster? Admitting that winning debates 
is frequently a goal, what, may we ask is the best way to win them? Is 
it by tricks and traps and surprises, by garbling evidence and withholding 
the truth? Is it by brow-beating opponents and assuming a conceited 
and cock-sure attitude, as if to say, “The whole of truth is on my side. 
You are a bunch of dullards and fools.” Does not everyone who has had 
experience with debates know that these are not the methods that win 
debates? They are the very methods that lose them. They are not so 
much the methods of the trickster as of the amateur. The student skilled 
in debate knows that the way to win is by being fair toward opponents, 
by handling evidence honestly and not by garbling it, by dealing with 
essentials and not unessentials, and, above all, by being openminded, by 
realizing that there are two sides to every debatable question. If I may 
draw on my own experience, I will say that during the twelve years that 
I have been connected with college debating in one way or another, I can 
sincerely say that I recall only one instance where an attempt was made 
to win an intercollegiate debate by what I, should-call a trick. I will not 
comment on that further than to remark, that so far as the decision of 
the judges went, at least, the trick failed. It would be much fairer to 
say, and it is a fact, that debating, instead of encouraging these tendencies 
to tricks and sophistry and dishonesty and one-sided views of questions, 
which one tvo often finds in the beginner, has for one of its main objects 
the elimination of these very tendencies. The aim of debating is and 
must be to encourage openmindedness, fairness to an opponent, careful 
handling of evidence, sincereity, modesty, self-control. These are import- 
ant factors of persuasion, without which there is no debating worthy of 
the name. 

As to the effect which debating has on minds of students in this respect, 
I shall take the liberty of giving an illustration that lately came under 
my own observation. This last year, the question for debate in the 
Central Debating Circuit, composed of five Universities of the Middle 
West, was, “Resolved that the United States should adopt a policy of 
shipping Subsidies.” As soon as the two teams were chosen, the affirma- 
tive came up to our office in a body saying they could not go on the af- 
firmative as they did not believe in Shipping Subsidies. One of them 
insisted that he had been born and brought up in an atmosphere hostile 
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to Shipping Subsidies and simply could not argue on the affirmative. 
We knew that the other team had very much the same “convictions” so 
we encouraged the men to forget their prejudices and look up the ques- 
tion. It was not a month until the “convictions” of the affirmative had 
all taken flight, and the one thing they were sure of was that they did 
not have any convictions. In the course of another month they began 
to have a fairly well grounded opinion—to the effect that they were on 
the right side of the question. At the end of the third month, they had 
concluded that whether or not they were on the right side of the question, 
depended on what interpretation is to be given to it. Ask any of these 
men today what their “convictions” are on Shipping Subsidies, and they 
will probably tell you,—first, that they haven’t any, and then they will 
probably turn around and ask you what you mean by Shipping Subsidies, 
and if you can answer that question, you know more about it than 
95,000,000 people in this conutry, who are talking about it. 

I want now, to consider debating in its relation to citizenship. The 
training of good citizens is, we are told the ultimate aim of all education. 
What, then, are the requisites of good citizenship? I will name two which 
I think ought to mark the citizenship of a college student: First, an 
intelligent interest in public questions; second, some degree of fitness for 
leadership. Does debating contribute anything toward these ends’ Does 
it, to begin with, give students an intelligent interest in public questions? 

I think it does. In debate courses, and debate contests, these days, we 
do not hear discussed such questions as whether the married man is 
better off than the bachelor, or whether God can make a stone so heavy 
that he can’t lift it. On the contrary, students wisely prefer to deal 
with questions that are timely, interesting, and vibrating with life. They 
want to talk about the relative rights of capital and labor, the merits 
and methods of the trusts, the movement for the closed shop, the injune- 
tion, the boycott. They are especially interested in questions of democ- 
racy, such as popular elections, popular primaries, initiative and referen- 
dum, the recall. Even socialism is not beyond the reach of their ambition. 
They are willing that all these questions should have the benefit of their 
penetrating minds. 

Now, is there any better way to become interested in publie questions 
than by investigating them, learning something about them, and of their 
vital relation to our well-being? Is it not probable that the one thing 
that will give citizens in a democracy a widespread interest in govern- 
ment is a vivid realization that matters of government are vital forces 
in their lives? When we come to have knowledge and imagination to see 
that the quantity and quality of our breakfast depend on the way in 
which a dozen trusts do their business, then, and not until then, shall we 
begin to take a real interest in them. Not any sense of duty, but an 
intelligent self-interest will eventually make us good citizens. So far as 
the student in debate comes in touch with live questions, learns something 
of their close relation to our propensity, so far he lays the foundation of 
a broad and intelligent citizenship. That students prominent in debate 
and oratory take an interest in public questions far above that of the 
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average student, is a fact that all familiar with conditions in our colleges 
know. When a certain good government club was formed at Minnesota 
University two years ago, there were seventeen students present at the 
first meeting. Of these fifteen were members of public speaking classes, 
and two were reporters. As for the mock, national convention held at 
Minnesota this spring, the chief organizer and leader was a man promi- 
nent in debate and oratory; so were all the floor leaders, and practically 
all who took an active part. 

Is not the knowledge and training so acquired worth while? Is it not 
of a kind that one has occasion to use when he becomes a man? Does 
it not compare favorably, in point of usefulness, to much of that offered 
by the curriculum? 

One does not have to be either original or cynical to suggest that a 
large portion of the volume of knowledge students are expected to acquire 
has only the remotest relation to life. It is doubtless interesting to know 
the precise relationship between a whale and a lobster, and to know 
at what particular time the jelly fish first appeared on the planet. 
But that kind of information is destined to remain, for all time, in the 
possession of comparatively few, and moreover, neither fact throws any 
light on the presidential election. It is admitted, I believe, that of the 
thousands of students who take ancient and modern languages in our 
schools, not one in ten acquires a command of any, nor ever makes any 
practical use of them. Still I suppose it is somewhat of an accomplish- 
ment to be able to conjugate in half a dozen languages even if one cannot 
speak in any. So too, students may very likely take a just pride in being 
able to extract successfully the cube root of a radical quantity, even if it 
throws no light on domestic economy. Of course very few remember any 
of these things when they are once out of college. Who can, for instance, 
one year from commencement, extract the cube root of anything? Guess 
the gender of a German noun? Or tell the number of vertabrae in a 
whale? Not one in ten. And it is just as well that they cannot. I 
believe it was Charles Lamb who said of certain voracious readers who 
devoured much information and digested little, that their minds were 
like gas pipes—not much the better for all the illumination that passed 
through them. Let us hope the same cannot be said of students, not with- 
standing the large volume of information, seemingly out of relation to 
life’s problems, for which their minds are made to serve as conduits. 

Closely allied to this interest is public questions, and in part an effect 
of it, is a fitness for leadership. Doubtless, temperament plays here a 
large part. Some men are born leaders; they are leaders among their 
playmates while still in knee-breeches; seem to be natural centers around 
which others gravitate, and attract followers as a magnet attracts iron 
filings. Others are born to follow and be attracted. However, while it 
is true as Mr. Roosevelt says, that a man must have the stuff in him if it 
is to be got out of him, it is also true that this same trait of leadership 
may be materially aided. I need hardly say that one important aid is 
a knowledge of public speaking and perhaps the most effective kind is 
the extempore style developed in debate. In almost all occupations, some 
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knowledge of speech-making is an advantage. Other things equal, the 
engineer that can give the best account of himself while on his feet 
before his fellows is the one that will be found at the top of his profes- 
sion. The lawyer most skilled in speaking usually gets the biggest fees. 
As for the man in public life speech-making is largely his stock in trade. 
A good speech, given at the psychological moment, has put more men in 
office than we ever think. The ability to speak in public is a necessary 
asset of any available candidate for any important public office. Examples 
of this would be so trite that I shall not give any. 

Then, too, a man who would be a leader must have confidence in him- 
self. He must have tested to some extent his own powers, must know 
what he can do. A course in debate or other form of jublic speaking is 
frequently a means of revealing to a student unknown powers and so 
developing confidence in himself. We never know what we can do until 
we try it. We grow by mastering new and difficult situations. A student 
who has done well in an intercollegiate debate, for instance, feels a bigger 
man than he did before. He feels he has done something that amounts 
to something. He has “tapped a new reservoir of power” as Elbert Hub- 
bard would put it. This increased confidence, this new-felt power, he 
could not get from any number of lectures and recitations. 

Then there is the inspiration that comes from contact with the men 
who have been made famous by the spoken word. They, perhaps, more 
than all others have been leaders in thought and moulders of public 
opinion. Those who would be leaders should study the lives and utter- 
ances of leaders. I venture to say that for the young man, citizen in a 
republic, aspiring to be a leader among his fellows, there is no literature 
more inspiring, more brilliant nor more instructive, richer in truth and 
beauty than the literature of oratory. That literature is largely the 
product of great national crises, in which the clash of conflicting interests 
has threatened the existence of kingdoms and republics. These crises 
have called forth the best efforts of the best men, who have given their 
best thought to the world in a form as undying as the stars. It is one 
,of the caprices of our higher education that has permitted the dust to 
gather on much of this literature. We have courses in Browning and 
Tennyson and Dickens and Thackery. But who ever heard of a course in 
Wendell Phillips, Abraham Lincoln, Chas. Sumner or even Webster? And 
yet, I submit that for young citizens in a republic aspiring to be leaders 
of men and moulders of public opinion, an intimate acquaintance with 
the orators of their own country is quite as important as acquaintance 
with the poets and novelists of other nations, good as that is. It is one 
of the opportunities of teachers of public speaking to help popularize this 
great and noble literature. 

Sut you will ask, what has this to do with debating? Very much. 
Students in debate should know something of the literature of debate, 
and the literature of oratory is in no small measure the literature: of 
debate. Patrick Henry’s Appeal to Arms was given in the course of a 
debate. Webster’s Reply to Hayne was given in the course of a debate. 
The Lincoln-Douglas Debates are models of popular oratory. The great 
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masterpieces of English oratory are in the form of parliamentary de- 
bates. I sometimes think we make too much of a distinction between 
oratory and debate. We are too likely to think of debating as so many 
dry facts marshalled on both sides of a question, without much regard 
for those literary qualities which we think so important in oratory. The 
result is that our debates are proverbially dry and uninteresting. This 
is true even of our intercollegiate debates. But the great models teach 
better. The oration and the debate are twin plants that grow in the 
same soil, are nurtured by the same elements, and, at their best, produce 
fruit so much alike that it is hard to tell one from the other. 

We may say for debating, then, that it gives the student some training 
in independent and constructive thinking. It gives him an opportunity 
for self-expression, for producing something that is at least in some 
measure his own. “He alone can give life to knowledge who has learned 
the art of communicating it to others.” It tends, moreover, to give him 
an attitude of openmindedness toward every question, emphasizes the 
importance of reaching conclusions, not hastily and without evidence, 
but only upon fair investigation and knowledge. It discourages snap 
judgments. Best of all, perhaps, it brings him in touch with the import- 
ant public questions of the day and with men who have been and are 
leaders of thought and publie opinion. He is not best educated who is a 
walking encyclopedia of loose, undigested, and largely useless bits of 
knowledge, who can conjugate in seven languages and speak in none, 
who can repeat the Greek alphabet backwards, but cannot find the polling 
place in his own precinet. Neither is the man who eschews public dis- 
cussion while in college likely to be found in the front rank fighting 
the battles of democracy when he gets out of college. The man to whom 
we look for public leadership is the man who early takes an interest in 
public questions, who is in most intelligent and sympathetic touch with 
the forces that shape his life and the lives of those about him. A great 
asset of any nation is men and women who know the truth when they 
see it and have the art to express it effectively. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: This admirable and cogent address is to be 
discussed by Mr. Lean. 


Mr. D. G. Lean: I suppose this is a question that is of vital interest 
to everyone here this morning, tie question of debating and its import- 
ance and value in preparation for life. Colleges in general now do not 
think that the great and ultimate end of a college education is high 
grades. Colleges for the most part are not prone to think that their 
greatest credit will come from the one who attains in college the high- 
est grades but rather from the one who prepares himself in a broad 
way and takes prominent part in many activities of the college life, thus 
fitting himself for useful citizenship. Certainly, among the activities 
important in fitting one for a place in after life, comes debate and all 
the forensic arts. I am glad that the speaker mentioned the points that 
he did; he was very comprehensive and covered the entire field. In the 
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first place he said it gives the students opportunity for discriminating 
thinking. This is true of debate; it is also true of other studies; so that 
is not a point we may consider as belonging to debating alone. Secondly, 
it gives an attitude of fairness and openmindedness toward public ques- 
tions. That is also true of other studies. But when we come to the third 
point, that it trains for citizenship, I think here rests the main and the 
greatest value of the work and the activities of public debate. It gives 
them intelligent interest in public questions; that is true; but it also 
gives students the ability to express upon their feet what they have 
in their mind. When a young man leaves college, the people will not 
ask him how much Greek he knows, as was suggested by the paper, how 
much Latin he knows, or how much he may have gotten out of the various 
books that he has studied, but the point will be whether he can express 
any of the thoughts that he has. A person may know a great deal but 
unless he is able to stand before an assembly, be it large or small, and 
think upon his feet and express what he has in his mind, he will find that 
his previous training has been of little value to him as a citizen and as 
a leader of citizens; that the ability to do this is one of the great points 
of advantage in public debate; the thing that will last after a person 
leaves college, that will stand by him and that he will always have is 
the ability to express his thoughts forcefully and clearly. Many a person 
who has his brain crammed full of knowledge has to take a back seat 
for the person who has less preparation but more ability as a speaker; 
and therefore the work in public debate gives to a person the ability 
to take his part as a leader; something that every young man and young 
woman should be after leaving college. The training and ability to speak 
upon one’s feet and to express thoughts as they come to him is the great 
thing in the training of citizenship. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: The next paper is “The Educative Value of 
Public Speaking in the High School,” by Mr. Dwight E. Watkins. 


EDUCATIVE VALUE OF PUBLIC SPEAKING IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


THE 


Mr. Dwight E. Watkins. 


Mr. WATKINS: I suppose I ought, in deference to Mr. Kline, to say 
that I didn’t know our two subjects were so nearly related. I didn’t 
know he was to present a paper on “Training in Public Speaking as an 
Educative Process” when I prepared this. So I wish to say that my mo- 
tives were perfectly correct in touching upon these points. We shall 
probably not overlap very much because we have viewed the subject from 
different standpoints. 

The most usual test applied in determining the educational value of 
subjects in the high school today is the utilitarian, the test as to whether 
the subject supplies something useful and usable. Simple, however, as 
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this determination would appear at first sight, the problems which it 
involves are multitudinous and far reaching. It is no simple matter to 
separate the ability to saw a board straight from a general mental char- 
acteristic of accuracy. And so, in determining the educative value of 
Public Speaking as a subject to be taught in our program of studies, 
we must look both to its broader and more general value, and to its 
narrower and more specific usefulness. 

First, then, does Public Speaking cultivate those general mental char- 
acteristics which are of value everywhere, under all conditions, and which 
constitute the great reservoir of personality, constantly feeding the stream 
of our effectiveness, and at times constituting the whole of our resources 
in the face of an emergency? And, second, does it supply something spe- 
cific, something of value in the particular and limited activities which it 
is assigned to meet? Both of these questions must plainly be answered 
in the affirmative. 

Let us first take the spirit by which our whole modern life seems to be 
dominated, viz., commercialism, salesmanship. How does Public Speaking 
aid the young man in business? Superficially, it helps him in persuasive- 
ness, in those subtle, indefinable attributes that one admires and sur- 
renders to. No subject in the high school curriculum offers the personal 
touch that is afforded in Public Speaking. The teacher has a definite 
and distinct opportunity to point out the value of a strong, high chest 
and square shoulders. He may definitely call attention to an imperfect 
manner of walking—due oftentimes to a pernicious habit in buying ill- 
fitting shoes. He may drop a word quietly, after class, about a set of 
teeth that he is sure modern denistry could improve. He may speak of 
neatness in dress, of the lack of persuasiveness involved in a_ soiled 
collar or an unpolished pair of shoes. He may suggest prescriptions for 
nasality, dentality, drawling, ete. He may point out the evil effects of 
mouth breathing. And the capable teacher will not stop at merely point- 
ing out defects, but will also attempt to bring about some positive devel- 
opment. Says Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie, “Good vocalization appears to me 
to be, all things considered, the most pervading, the most general, and the 
most enjoyable charm of life. I know nothing which gives me such a 
sensuous satisfaction as the sound of a beautiful voice.” And again, 
“T believe if there is any single test of culture, it is the human voice.” 
And in hosts of other ways, definitely, and within the true province of 
his work, the teacher may improve the persuasiveness of the pupil, and 
thus definitely aid him in the practical affairs of life, for, after all, there 
is nearly as much in the man behind the article, as in the article itself, 
to determine the tide of business. 

And with the young lady, ambitious for success, either in a social way, 
or in business, the same contentions hold true. In a thousand ways she 
may make herself attractive and persuasive at the suggestion of the 
teacher of Public Speaking, who has the opportunity above all others for 
this powerful and inestimably valuable personal touch too often lacking 
in our mill-like system of education, where graduates are ground out 
“without touch of human hand,” as the food factories say, “from the 
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raw material to the finished product.” “Magnetic personality” we often 
hear spoken of with a certain awe and respect, but upon final analysis 
this much-sought-after quality resolves itself merely into a splendid 
organism working effectively, and no teacher has the opportunity to bring 
about this condition as has the teacher of Public Speaking. 

Again, Public Speaking may aid the young man in whatever field of 
business or professional life he enters by training his imagination. The 
power “to see things as yet unseen” is the great secret of the prepared- 
ness that often passes for genius. If the Public Speaking is correctly 
taught, the pupil learns to forecast the conditions under which he is to 
speak, and this same power is the one he uses in forecasting a business 
contest or venture. He goes farther than mere outward conditions, too, 
and forecasts the mental attitude and condition of his hearers, which is 
the very power by which the captain of industry sways his employees and 
customers. 

And corollary to this forecasting of the mental condition of the pro- 
spective audience, comes the development of sympathy, one of the most 
helpful of temperamental attributes—that power by which one is able to 
project himself into the life of his fellow, feel his joys and sorrows, minis- 
ter to his happiness, and make the world brighter and better. 

Greater training still is afforded to the imagination in the narrative 
and descriptive phases of the subject. The student must see clearly if 
he is to render correctly. In addition he must see vividly. His pictures 
must move before his mind’s eye clearly cut and brightly colored. To 
this definiteness, too, there must be added atmosphere. As his images 
pass across his consciousness, his varying moods must heighten or soften 
their outlines. Like a delicately executed dance, which may be repeated 
a score of times under differently colored calcium lights, and each time 
with new effect, the student must have a definite foundation for his 
picture, but may add to its effectiveness by the charm thrown over it 
by a fitting mood. 

But greater than the good gained from a persuasive appearance, and 
an active and vivid imagination, is the benefit in the well tuned emotional 
nature that must result from the correct teaching of Public Speaking. 
Returning to the sordid test of mere business success, the warm and hearty 
hand-shake, the sparkling eye, the responsive voice, the illumined counte- 
nance, and the quickening pulse are very tangible assets. And the subject 
of Public Speaking offers a specific opportunity for their cultivation. 
The young man does not need to sit in the class long before he learns 
that, as Emerson said, “What is said is the least part of the oration,” 
that it is the attitude taken, the flash of the eye, the play of the emotions 
that are attractive and accomplish results. Our education has been too 
long repressive. The class room is still haunted by the ghost of the birch 
rod and ferrule. We have crushed emotion and exalted pure reason until 
you can almost hear the clicking of our mental machinery. Miss Helen 
Baldwin recognized this as far back as 1894 in a paper read before this 
association, when she said: “The teacher of reading soon finds that the 


emotional side of her pupils has been dwarfed. Certainly, the emotional 
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discipline should go hand in hand with the mental, or our system will 
be one-sided in its aims and equally so in its results. The pupils in our 
high schools are few who can read with feeling. They read without ex- 
pression. Emotion seems to be dormant,—and the reading in consequence 
is lifeless.” 

The boy in school, or the man in the world, who presents any truth 
without its concomitant bodily disturbance, presents only a part of that 
truth, and is only partially effective. Reason is really the secondary 
attribute of a strong and forceful personality. Reason is the throttle 
which governs the steam from the boiler of emotion. It is important 
that the throttle be well controlled, but our schools are in a very good 
way of turning out experts at the throttle who have no steam in their 
boilers. Emotion is the large moving power in this world’s affairs, and 
our schools are in danger of neglecting its cultivation. How often does 
the teacher of Public Speaking find a splendid mind (or shall I say half 
a mind?) speaking splendid things in a manner totally inane! How 
gratifying are the results when this same mind gives forth the same 
utterances as “thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 

I was very much impressed in perusing some of the reports of this 
association as far back as fifteen years ago, to note the controversy be- 
tween what might roughly be called the mechanical and psychological 
schools of expression, the one emphasizing the training of the mind, the 
other the training of the body. In the final analysis our part is not dual 
at all. The man who says the words of a thought, without the accom- 
paning emotion, i. e., without the concomitant physical disturbance, be 
it smile, frown, fist, or quickened breath, I believe, never thought 
that thought completely, or, at any rate, the thought he has is not the 
well rounded thought of the one who supplements it with emotion. 

I have in mind two of my students during the past year, who were 
utterly unable to frown. They could not wrinkle the forehead. They 
were both from homes of comfort, and one of them probably from a home 
of luxury. Their lives had been comparatively even and undisturbed. 
One of the young ladies in particular possessed a voice of singular re- 
finement. And I firmly believe that those young ladies could not feel 
the emotion of anger in its full force. They were accustomed to say they 
felt angry, but I sincerely doubt it. Now it is this full and well rounded 
type of thought that Public Speaking stands for and that is effective in 
all the walks of life. 

But not only from the standard of usefulness, but also from the stand- 
ard of enjoyment, this fuller type of life is valuable. I believe we are 
happiest when we are using all our powers, when our being is “function- 
ing,” so to speak, in its entirety. And certainly Public Speaking makes 
for this sort of life. To step for a moment into the fieli of literary inter- 
pretation, (because it lends itself more readily te illustration) I believe 
we open up a vast field for enjoyment when, for instance, in those beautiful 
opening lines of Bryant’s “Thanatopsis,” 
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SPEECH 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware,” 


we aid the 
action, and an easy flowing breath. The emaciated, anaemic, methodical 
schcolma’am could get much more out of life, to say nothing of restoring 


student in securing an expansion of being, a relaxed heart 


her health, by correctly rendering such beautiful passages. I get really 
enthusiastic about the educative value of Public Speaking—the power to 
draw out and develop personality—when I think of what it may do for 
dwarfed and one-sided mentality. Prof. Geo. W. Sanderson said in 1902: 
“Ours is almost the only department of intellectual teaching in which 
the emotions are given due attention. A true culture without the educa- 
tion of the feelings and the taste is a misnomer. Knowledge you may 
have without feeling, but not the wisdom of true mental culture.” 

Further, the logical faculty is peculiarly subject to development under 
the hand of the skilful teacher of Public Speaking. The exercises of 
brief-drawing for the debate, of outline-making for the oration, and of 
note-making for extempore speaking, all bear directly upon this faculty. 
And it will not do to say that these fall more properly under the super- 
vision of the department of rhetoric. They may be taught there, but 
there is never the life, the zest, the interest spent upon them there that 
there is in the department of Public Speaking. There they become real, 
their value is clearly demonstrated either by victory or defeat, and the 
lesson is clinched for life. And logic, in its deeper meaning, the proper 
relating of the thought back of the words, is nowhere in all our system of 
education attacked so directly as under the subject of emphasis in Public 
Speaking. Then, if ever, a student must understand the thought latent 
in the words. He cannot dodge the issue by any circumlocution. He 
must meet it fairly without flinching, and if he wavers the smallest 
breadth of a hair, the delicate co-ordination between brain and larynx 
will betray him. Indeed oral expression is about the only safe test of 
attainment in the literary studies. Written theses may lie, but the glisten 
of the eye, the vibration of the vocal cords, the control of the breath, 
almost never. The reading of a passage from a masterpiece is perhaps 
the best examination in literature that can be given. 

And Public Speaking has a reflected value in accuracy upon the other 
work of the school. In correcting hundreds of themes from pupils of 
high school age, one is peculiarly struck by the misspelled words that 
ean be directly traced to faulty pronunciation. In debate, likewise, the 
young man learns that he must be accurate or lay himself open to most 
humiliating attack. And in manifold ways the publicity given mistakes 
makes them more and more deprecated by the student. The general ad- 
vantage gained in accuracy by the mere act of expression, too, is of no 
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mean importance. This is clearly pointed out by Prof. Sanderson, quoted 
a moment ago. “The chief difference between the thinker and the non- 
thinker,” says he, “is mental accuracy.” And then he goes on to say: 
“Thoughts are very apt to be vague and indefinite in the student’s head 
till put to the test of expression. Then he finds that what he supposed 
was clear and positive thought, is hazy and uncertain, that it will not 
take definite form, and cannot be expressed with exactness. Practice in 
expression, repeated again and again, is the means employed to make him 
think clearly and give his thought the certainty of definite form.” 

And not only in accuracy, but in the avidity with which other subjects 
are attacked, does Public Speaking aid the work of the entire school. 
In the study of the natural sciences I believe there is such a phrase as the 
“conditioning” of an experiment. Some such term might be applied to 
the Public Speaking work. It “conditions” the work in the other sub- 
jects. It brings about that fortunate combination of circumstances under 
which knowledge is assimilated. Prof. Hinsdale, of the University of 
Michigan, used to say “You cannot educate a boy. The best you can do 
is to bring the knowledge stuff and the boy together under favorable 
conditions.” This is just what Public Speaking does. The boy, in pre- 
paring his debate, oration, or extempore speech, has a set of favorable 
circumstances thrown about him that is rarely afforded by any other 
study of the curriculum. His economics, his history, his biology, are all 
attacked much more vigorously because there is immediate use for his 
knowledge in the class in Public Speaking. Many a boy who would have 
secured credit in a course in economics at a standing just above passing, 
has conquered the whole book inside of a week when preparing for a 
debate. 

And there is unusual opportunity in the study of Public Speaking for 
the teaching of civic duty and moral standards. The spirit of fair play 
is always excellently developed in the debate. Literary theft is closely 
watched and receives its deserved opprobrium. And from the fact that 
the subjects that most easily lend themselves for treatment in Public 
Speaking are subjects of civic interest and national importance, a knowl- 
edge of politics and governmental agencies is always to be looked for as 
a result of a properly conducted course in Public Speaking. 

The discipline of the will is no small attainment to be gained from 
the practice given in the study of Public Speaking. The student soon 
learns that if he is to control his audience there must be an exhibition 
of his powers of determination. Earnestness must soon come to his 
rescue when he finds his schoolmates getting the better of him as he 
stands on the platform. On no occasion must he discipline himself more 
rigidly. He must guard insistently against distracting influences in his 
audience; he must keep his mind strictly upon his theme; he must, at 
the start, at least, take care about his pronunciation, his bearing, his 
general attitude; and all these things must be attended to while his 
pulses are beating at an unusually high rate, while his cheeks are flushed, 
and while his voice, to say nothing of his knees, trembles violently by 
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reason of his elevation upon the platform. He must not fail. He must go 
through or meet disgrace! Such opportunities for cultivating the will 
can scarcely be found elsewhere. 

But what has been said thus far applies to the value of Public Speaking 
at whatever period of the student’s life it may be taught. What of its 
peculiar adaptability to the high school? 

In the first place, Public Speaking is peculiarly adapted to the high 
school period because habits are yet unsettled and the impulses to growth 
are strong. You can accomplish something, no doubt, by pruning a tree 
that is already well grown, but you can accomplish infinitely more by 
training it before it has attained full stature. So the high school, on 
account of the pliant age of the student, becomes a most profitable field 
for securing all the beneficial results to be gained from teaching Public 
Speaking at any period. 

Again, only a very small per cent of high school graduates pursue 
their studies to college or university, and hence if this subject, so rich in 
educative qualities, is reserved for only the favored few that reach our 
higher institutions of learning, by far the larger part of its usefulness is 
lost. 

But one of the chief claims for the educative value of Public Speaking 
in the high school is the lack of just those accomplishments which it 
stands for in the products of our ordinary high schools. Says a university 
professor, not engaged in teaching Public Speaking, but who has occasion 
to ask his students to read aloud in the class rooms: “In an experience 
of some years, during which not less than a thousand students have come 
under my instruction, I have not found ten students in a hundred able 
to render, with correctness and ease, the ordinary prose of good English 
writers. A large percentage of my students stumble and falter even 
over the pronunciation of words that should be thoroughly familiar to 
the average high school graduate.” Can anyone fancy such a criticism 
made upon graduates from a high school which contained in its pro- 
gram of studies a well ordered course, in Public Speaking? I am sure 
the criticism would be much less severe. 

One other tendency ought to be noticed in passing. In conversing with 
the dean of one of our largest law schools, he stated to the author that 
he was not including Public Speaking in his course, because there was so 
much of a strictly professional character that must be learned by the 
lawyer of today, that there was no time left. His feeling was that the 
training in Public Speaking, as the training in English should be done 
by the high schools. I suppose the deans of our theological schools 
would talk somewhat in the same way. This means that our lawyers 
and preachers will never have any definite training in the art unless it is 
given them in the high school. 

The definite, practical value of Public Speaking, in its narrower aspects, 
hardly needs to be enlarged upon. Almost every high school student will 
at some time find himself in a position where he will wish to address 
himself, in a more or less formal way, to his fellows. At such times, a 
thorough training, even in the elements of public speech, will prove of 
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inestimable value. He will at least be able to face his audience with- 
out distressing fear. He will be heard. He will not be so awkward as 
to jeopardize the success of his undertaking. His thoughts will progress 
in logical order, and his emotions will neither be entirely suppressed, 
nor yet allowed to run riot. To the boy or girl going directly into life 
these accomplishments will prove vastly beneficial. 

These, then, aside from the specific, practical value just mentioned, 
constitute some of the educative characteristics of Public Speaking in the 
high school: First, a development of those subtle and indefinable char- 
acteristics generally grouped under persuasiveness. Next, a thorough 
training of the imagination. Above all, an education of the emotions af- 
forded by no other subject. This will be coupled with a definite training 
in logic and mental accuracy. In addition, there is afforded a spur to 
all mental activity, and an unusual cultivation of the will, while the 
knowledge naturally acquired from familiarity with oratorical models 
and subjects makes for civic righteousness and higher moral standards. 
The study of the subject is especially adapted to the high school because 
it deals with a development that can best be secured before habits have 
become set, because if limited to the college and university, a great per 
cent of our boys and girls will miss its salutary influence, and because for 
those entering professional life there will soon be no other place to obtain 
its benefits. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: ‘The discussion will be opened by Miss Make- 
peace. 


Miss MAKEPEACE: Mr. President, and co-workers. So much stress is 
sometimes put upon science and translation in the high school that we 
neglect entirely this work of public speaking. We know that transla- 
tion in the high school today is a very barren process. The ponies are so 
universally used that it becomes almost a mechanical process. But there 
are no ponies for public speaking, The bearing of the pupil, his attitude 
toward his class, is a positive quantity. He must learn to stand and face, 
then speak his thought; and of course we all agree that that is almost a 
divine element—rising in the universe. 

When we once awaken a faculty to the highest possible power, that 
faculty is never lost. When we have public speaking, we are not facing 
ink, we are facing mind; and there is no medium between except ourself. 
We find in many cases people who have been very brilliant students; after 
a few years away from their books they will tell you frankly that they 
have no knowledge, no further knowledge of their ability to translate 
either Latin or Greek; that they have lost their vocabularies in the sci- 
ences; but when will you find one who has forgotten the beautiful words 
of any literary production that he has once made a part of himself? We 
find old people, old in years, sitting for an entire evening, enlivening the 
company with a recital of the best things in literature, but they must 
knit their brow indeed if they are to analyze a problem in science or to 
attempt a translation of any of the toreign languages. So science often 
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makes barren every avenue of expression for future years. Public speaking 
enlivens for all time and carries with it a process of rejuvenation for here- 
after. 

We notice too that great artists flash upon the horizon of the Ameri- 


can stage and are immediately proclaimed most wonderful. They have 
needed only one thing when they came to our shores, and that was the 
medium of the English language. Their ability to interpret has been 
learned abroad and in the tongue of our foreign cousins, and they do not 
need instruction in interpretation; they need only the ability to express 
themselves in our language. And so we find our friends coming from 
across the water with all the brilliancy of mind and the ability to inter- 
pret, hampered only by this inability to express themselves in our lan- 
guage. If you will look over the lists of valedictorians on the high school 
commencement programs, you will find the names invariably those of for- 


eign extraction. Why? Because their minds are just as bright as the mind 
of the American here, and as soon as they have this ability to speak our 
language, they seem to have greater torce in presenting their work, per- 
haps because they are more rugged physically. Our athletics are doing 
much, it is true; but it is this practice of standing and lecturing before 
the class, as they do in many of the schools abroad, which has given this 


E power of expression. 
Perhaps the trend of thought was given me by one of the other papers 
4 because some comparison was made to a train, and it just occurred to 


me that this might be an example to carry with you. You have been over 
a new road; you have been over a poor one and a good one. There are 
all the mechanical devices, and this emphasizes the fact in the paper that 
we must not separate the two classes that seem to be rising in this line 
of work—the one who spends all the time with the mind and the other 
4 who spends all the time with the body. But, like the ideal railroad, the 
4 heavy hardwood ties are laid, the road is well ballasted, the steel rails 
; are well tempered, the workmanship, the mechanical workmanship is ideal, 
the magnificent coaches are made of the very best obtainable material, the 
great engines are most wonderful mechanisms, and at the throttle they 
a place the mentality, the engineer skilled; and the result, your travel is 
: ideal. You give no attention to the possibilities of danger; all mechanical 

appliances have been provided to make it safe. But are you not quickly 
4 aware of a change if the fireman puts his hand upon the throttle? Then 
S comes the jar and the jolt; the mechanical device is still perfect but the 
mentality is missing. And so in our public speaking work in the high 
school, we must not forget the mechanism, we must not forget the men- 
tality, but we must keep them closely associated. (Applause.) 


ij PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: The loyal support of our work in attending this 
convention, and the sacrifice and labor given to help us, shown by our teach- 
: ers, especially by those who have their schools in session, is one of the 
: finest evidences of the worth of what we are trying to do. We have had 
one compliment in this convention, we have been laid under one obligation, 
that, as holder of this gavel, I cannot forbear to mention. Miss Blood came 
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from her busy work in Chicago to give us only a couple of days, hurried 
home last night by train, that her assistant, Mr. Kline, might come and 
give us only a little of his time. That speaks louder than anything any of 
us can say in regard to the spirit that makes our work so successful. In 
announcing Mr. Kline I want to express just this appreciation of the spirit 
shown by his being here and by Miss Blood in her being here. Most of us 
would not think it worth while to go just for a day or so, but they have 
really sacrificed in order to come. Now we are to have the pleasure of 
listening to an additional discussion of this subject, or one closely co-ordi- 
nated,—“Training in Public Speaking as an Educative Process.” Mr. 
Kline. 


TRAINING IN PUBLIC SPEAKING AS AN EDUCATIVE PROCESS. 
Mr. R. E, Pattison Kline. 


Mr. R. E. Patrison Kuiine: Mr. President, I feel very much like a 
stranger this morning in many respects. I think this is the first con- 
vention I have been able to attend since the Oak Park meeting, and 
even then I was not able to attend all of the sessions, not because of 
any desire to stay away but simply because our work in Chicago seems 
to be so organized that it is very difficult for us to get away any length 
of time. But I assure you that my interest in the work of the associa- 
tion has been keen all along and it is my pleasure to come up here, no 
duty; and no credit do I deserve for coming up here at all. I think 
we owe this much to the profession which makes us, and if the men 
and women connected with our profession throughout the country 
would realize that they would be very definitely advancing their own 
interests through the interests of the profession, by coming here in large 
numbers, we would see more of them here. How can we ask the public 
to take great confidence in us and to recognize us as being a force, and 
a definite, vital, necessary force in the educational world, when out of a 
possible three thousand to five thousand members of the profession we 
count one hundred fifty of us at a single convention. I take great pleasure 
in being here; it is my gain; and if I can add one word that will be the 
gain of anyone else, I shall be very happy indeed. 

I feel much this morning as I did when a mere boy, on Thanksgiving 
day when we had company. The children had to stand aside until the 
company had been served and when we came to the meal, there was little 
left but bones. (Laughter). After looking over the program of the past 
two days, I am afraid the meat has all been given to you and there are 
nothing but bones left for me to offer. However, bones are necessary, 
and I shall attempt to give you a little brief but suggestive outline. 

Our institution has had a man out in the central states the past sea- 
son visiting high schools, secondary schools, universities and colleges, in 
an attempt to ascertain the attitude of college people toward our work. 
We were very much surprised to find how widespread was not only the 
interest but the demand for practical training in public speaking—please 
note that—practical training in public speaking; and it seems to me that 
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this profession has just at this moment an opportunity such as it never 
has had. The trend of public opinion politically and socially, religiously 
and educationally, toward purer democracy makes the demand inevitable 
that every unit of its citizenship should be a thinker; should not only be 
able to think but should be able to feel aright; and that he must not only 
be able to think and feel aright but that he must be able to express him- 
self aright. Training in public speaking has an educative force. By train- 
ing I mean training, not an effort at training,—definite, effective, construc- 
tive, systematic, psychological training that shall accomplish results, that 
shall enable the student to do what he sets out to do; training in public 
speaking of all kinds, that the young man or woman, no matter where 
he is, no matter what the phase of discussion, shall have an idea about it 
and shall be able to express his ideas in such a way as shall make it clear 
—the greatest thing of all things to do in public speaking—to make it 
clear, effective and pleasing. 

As an educative force—we are on dangerous ground when we try to 
discuss this matter of education and to give a definition. I would like, 
however, to quote that one which Mr. Huxley has given, which seems to be 
about as wise and as complete as is necessary: 

“Education is the instruction of the intellect in the laws of Nature, the 
fashioning of the affections and of the will into an earnest and loving desire 
to move in harmony with those laws. ‘That man, I think, has a liberal 
education who has been so trained in youth that his body is the ready 
servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a 
mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, 


with all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth working order; whose 


mind is stored with a knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of 
Nature and of the laws of her operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, is 
full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to heel by a 
vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience; who has learned to love 
all beauty, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself.” 

Will training in pubile speaking produce such a personality as is de- 
scribed by Mr. Huxley? I cannot enter into any detailed discussion; I 
merely wish to indicate in an outline form why I believe that true train- 
ing in public speaking will produce such results as Mr. Huxley enumerates. 
The elements of education are an instruction of the intellect, a fashioning 
of the will and a fashioning of the affections; it implies the training of 
the body until it is a perfect servant of the will and of the affections and 
the intellect; it implies a training of the intellect until it becomes a per- 
fect-working logical machine; it implies a training of the mind and of the 
will; the mind until it is a storehouse of knowledge. 

Taking up the first, the training of the body until it is a perfect ma- 
chine working under the direction of the will. I hardly need to say much 
about that but to merely suggest the value of glowirig, bounding, perfect 
health as a requisite to the most effective public speaking. Occasionally 
you hear a man who has not that abounding perfect health but yet is 
effective; but he is effective in spite of ill health rather than because of 
it. Training of the body is to continue until the physical appearance of 
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itself wins an audience. I remember the case of a lawyer pleading a cause 
in court; he was arguing for a new trial; he came into court with his 
hair uncombed; he hadn’t shaved his face for at least two days; he was 
knock-kneed and roundshouldered. He put a chair in front of himself, 
put his foot on the rung of the chair, put his hands in his hip pockets 
and began to talk. Naturally the audience tittered and laughed at him 
as he began, but before he got through everyone in that room was con- 
vinced that he had the right on his side, and the judge granted the re- 
trial without leaving the bench. Such cases are few, however. Many of 
us do not gain the support of our audience simply because our physical 
appearance does not support us. 

Then there is the matter of action, gesture. I remember full well, that 
great saying that “the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” But do 
you stop to think of that other saying also—“the spirit is willing but the 
flesh is weak”? I am no mechanician; I believe firmly in the law of 
psychology that first comes impression and then expression always. But 
suppose through false living, a wrong kind of birth, a wrong environment, 
your body has gotten into a type of body which Nature did not intend, 
and refuses to do that thing which Nature would normally do if your 
body were a perfect instrument, you do not get the correct response no 
matter how keen your thought. You must get after the body as a body, 
if you expect to get your results quickly. So in our institution we be- 
lieve in a course of physical training which shall so set up the body as to 
enable it to act in harmony with Nature. Back of that mechanical action 
there must be also the mental conception of the thought, the action, the 
emotional situation, its esthetic value, and through the two things together 
we get the result,—expression. 

By public speaking training I mean not alone the training in speaking 
one’s own thoughts, but a very comprehensive course in the study of the 
best orations and speeches. This course requires several kinds of study, 
the analysis necessary to understand them, the knowledge necessary to 
comprehend them, the acquaintanceship with the background, which one 
must arrive at by reading between the lines, and the synthesis necessary 
to composition. Both of these types of training,—the delivery of the 
speeches of our best speakers, the delivery of our own thoughts,—demands 
a mental training that brings into discipline all of those elements that we 
expect to find in a well-trained brain; observation, interest, analysis, syn- 
thesis, judgment, discrimination, the recognition of relative values. One 
of the best things I ever heard said about this matter of education was 
said by a college president: “What we need is not more men and women 
who have received diplomas but more men and women who can see things 
in their relative values.” That is all the lawyer does, the diplomat, the 
scientist,—arrive at relative values. The moment he cannot see things in 
their relative values, the conclusion fails, cannot be trusted, cannot be 
relied on. You understand that when it comes to your chemistry, your 


mathematics, your physics, because you know you have or have not the 
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right result; but unfortunately we have no such definite rules which will 
enable us to know whether we have arrived at the correct result in many 
of the affairs of life. 

Then consider the last point—making the mind a storehouse of knowl- 
edge. 1 was very much interested when | first read Cicero’s oration upon 
oratory. The question is asked today why we have so few really great 
public speakers; the question may be asked whether we have any really 
great public speakers today; and if you come to a mode of measurement 
which will exclude ali but the greatest, the very finest, you will find that 
there are really fewer great orators in the world’s history than there are 
great painters, than there are great sculptors, and so on. Why? Be- 
cause, as Cicero says, oratory is the greatest and the most difficult art of 
all arts, requiring the finest mental training, requiring the broadest back- 
ground of knowledge. We have all knowledge as a background for the 
trained brain in successful public speech, literature, languages, sciences, 
art, politics, religion,—can you think of any of the great human move- 
ments in history that has not been affected, in a degree, by these activi- 
ties? 

And then through the study of all of these there comes that training of 
the affections. We have talked so long in this country about training the 
brain, and we haven’t trained the affections. If we had trained the affec- 
tions of our high school and college young men and women as we should, 
we would not have the magnates of a steel trust making their people pay 
for the water they drink; we would not have the magnates of the woolen 
mills crushing out the very life of the boys and girls who are to be our 
future citizens. 

And then true training in. effective speaking develops the sense of re- 
sponsibility. How blind we are in this whole matter! We are talking 
about conditions, moral, social, educational—they need to be changed in 
this country, and we immediately say “Let’s make a law.” It isn’t law 
that is needed; that people which ‘has the least of law is the best gov- 
erned. Is it law we need? It is a finer sense of human responsibility; it is 
a finer recognition of the rights of all. Can you imagine a man studying 
the oratory of the ages, really getting in touch with it, really having his 
heart wariied and set on fire with the great human movements of past 
and present history, and remaining the same type of man? It cannot be. 
And so the study of oratory, as it ought to be studied, in its broadest 
sense,—the training in speaking our own ideas, and coming into a thor- 
ough, living, abiding knowledge and understanding and heart-throbbing con- 
nection with the great oratory of the past,—this will not only give us 
trained minds but it will give us trained affections; will not only give us 
keenness of intellectual understanding but will give us a sense of respon- 
sibility, social and moral. The time is rapidly coming when, if our pro- 
fession makes the advance it needs to make, we are going to be compelled 
to definitely relate the public speaking courses with all the other depart- 
ments of the institution. The teacher of speaking ought to sit down with 
the teacher of law and plan with him the public speaking course so that 
what is done in the law course, largely that of giving information, can in 
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the public speaking department be turned to good use through self-ex- 
pression. No education is of much value except as it secures doing; im- 
pression is of little value without expression following. As Prof. Johnson 
of Madison said to the graduates of the engineering school in his com- 
mencement address: “They will ask you where you graduated, they will 
ask you if you have a degree; but after you have been out one year, they 
will never ask you that; they will say, ‘Gentlemen, what can you do?’ ” 
That is the world’s test; we can’t get away from it, and we never will get 
away from it. Therefore as you and | train men and women to do, the 
world will receive us, otherwise not. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: The discussion is to be led by Mr. Bernard N. 
Lambert, of Cornell College, Lowa. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman: It is very difficult to know just where 
to begin, and the best we can do is simply to suggest two or three points 
that might be viewed for future discussion by the rest. 

The two or three points that impressed me especially were these: The 
term “education” implies the leading out; the drawing out of the indi- 
vidual what already exists there,—the powers, the gifts, the qualities that 
already are inherent. No other subject, no other branch of study can pos- 
sibly come so near to the definition of education as the subject of public 
speaking. We all agree on that. ‘Lhe reasons for this of course are mani- 
fold. I shall endeavor to point out a few. But the drawing forth of both 
the latent powers of an individual and of the information that the indi- 
vidual possesses, in expression, really tends to cultivate the entire person- 
ality and to make the individual in question the power that education is 
aimed to make him. 


The development of personality is a great question in education, in order 
to cause the individual to come up to the standard of what he ought to 
be as a person. There are two phases we can consider with reference to the 
matter. The training in public speaking is very interesting and we can 
view it as to the process and also as to the content of the process. For in- 
stance, the process itself, the training in public speaking, is, invaluable to 
anyone who desires to become what he or she is capable of becoming as an 
individual, as a personality. The point brought out by the gentleman who 
gave the discourse, in regard to development of the powers of the body, 
liberation of the physcial powers of expression, cannot be over-emphasized. 
Such liberation of powers is necessary in order that the body may become 
the instrument, the machine, in order that the body may become the will- 
ing instrument of the will; that is, in order that the body, the physique 
of the individual, may not be that individual’s worst enemy, so that when 
he has an impulse to do what he ought to do upon any certain occasion, 
when he has the thoughts requisite for the occasion, and demands of his 
body that it carry out those behests of his intellect and emotion, the body 
may not refuse and say “No, | won’t.” Each one has a dual condition 
within his personality that ought not to prevail. Of course there should 
be such co-ordination between the physical, mental, emotional and other 
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qualities, that when the will commands the thing is done without any 
hesitation and without any question. On this account too much emphasis 
cannot possibly be laid upon the matter of developing the machine, the 
instrument, in order that it may serve the purpose for which it was in- 
tended, as was pointed out yesterday in connection with another paper. 
Then of course in addition, the other phases of personality, the mental, 
emotional, spiritual, and all other qualities that tend to make a rich per- 
sonality, require attention. This matter of liberating all the powers, all 
the various elements that enter into the personality, is of supreme im- 
portance before we think of controlling them by the will. We are prone 
to force too much the idea of controlling things by the will before we have 
anything to control, before we have what will respond to the will; freedom 
and liberation first, and then the proper control of these various elements in 
obedience to the will and by means of the will. 

Besides the process, the other phase of the educative value of public 
speaking may be referred to as the content, or subject matter; and this we 
have in various phases. We have it first of all in connection with the 
facts acquired in the study of public speaking; that is, in taking public 
speaking we do come in contact with and become conversant with facts that 
we otherwise would not have come in contact with; we enter into fields 
that would otherwise be unknown to us, and we gain a great deal of actual 
information from the standpoint of fact. That was well pointed out in 
connection with the discussion in regard to debating and that will serve 
for an illustration of what might be suggested under this head. That also 
applies of course to the working up of original orations, in extemporaneous 
speechmaking, or to anything else where research is necessary, where the 
facts that are to be expressed need to be secured by research work of any 
kind. 

Then under content we might consider the inspirational side of what we 
get by means of public speaking, as was pointed out by one of the gentle- 
men who spoke, in emphasizing especially the emotional side of the ma- 
terial that we have to deal with, the inspirational side, the side that is de- 
veloped by delving into the best literature, where one has not only the 
facts but the touch of inspiration that makes orators, where one gains 
broadness of view, larger sympathies, where one may enrich one’s own 
personality by means of the material that one thus has to draw upon for 
the purpose of expressing oneself and for the purpose of developing one’s 
personality in those respects that already are not developed naturally; 
that is, in one’s natural state as an individual. 

These points are most important in considering the value of public 
speaking; and I believe that in all the other arts we cannot possibly find 
any course fhat will tend to greater personal development and to a greater 
amount of culture and efficiency than the study of public speaking; simply 
because it is so extremely comprehensive. And that leads us to the point 
that was brought out by the last speaker, that is, the matter of co-opera- 
tion with the other departments in an institution. That point is exceed- 
ingly well taken. By means of that plan of work, the art of public 
speaking can really come into its own. The department of public speaking 
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ought there to take the attitude of service, to add to what already exists 
in the other departments as information, and tend to make that information 
vital, and useful, ought to make that information such that it might 
serve the purpose for which it was intended both for the individual and 
for those with whom the individual comes in contact after he gets out in 
life. ‘lhe interplay between the various courses, between public speaking 
and the rest of the courses in the curriculum will tend to give this 
branch of study the effectiveness it should have in our institutions of 
learning. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: It will now be necessary for us to take up the 
Public Speaking Conference, with the general theme “The Oration and 
Oratorical Contests.” Mr. Kline will take the chair, 


PUBLIC SPEAKING CONFERENCE. 


SUBJECT, THE ORATION AND ORATORICAL CONTESTS. 
Mr. R. E. Pattison Kline Presiding. 


Mr. Kine: I am out of that sort of work at present and have been 
for some years but when I was in the university teaching oratory and 
having charge of oratorical contests, two things impressed themselves 
pretty thoroughly upon me. TI don’t know whether the same things have 
appealed to you or will appeal to you; but I believe that we are work- 
ing wrongly in that so much of this work in oratorical contests,— and 
I will include the matter of debate as well,—is that it is too much a 
contest of coaches rather than a contest of students. Another suggestion 
I would like to throw out is this: That it would be wise for all of us to 
think out ways and means of teaching oratorical composition, of which 
there is very little on the part of those who write our orations for 
the oratorical contests. Just last spring I was asked to act as a judge of 
oratorical compositions for the Iowa State contest. There were some fif- 
teen or sixteen orations submitted to me and I was decidedly disappointed 
in the lack of real oratorical style in those orations; they were largely 
written after the essay style rather than the oratorical style, and there is a 
vast difference between the two types of composition. 

I have said practically all I wish to say on the subject. Now let’s make 
this a quick, sharp, rapid exchange of ideas. 


Dr. Evxis: May I have a little liberty in what I have in mind to say? 
I will not confine my remarks strictly to the subject of debating in the 
high school. You understand that 1 am here as a kind of fifth wheel to 
this convention wagon. I sit here as a judge trying in his own mind to 
reach a right conclusion after the argument on this or that side of a sub- 
ject under discussion has been presented. 

Now, this morning, as to the discussion of technique and thinking, there 
was much said in favor of both sides of the subject, and I agree with both 
sides to a certain extent. The idea of attempting to present something 
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without a certain amount of technique is certainly indefensible; on the 
other hand, the mental conception of the thing to be said is an important 
factor in attaining success. I have in mind something of the history of 
oratory. Demosthenes, the greatest orator of ancient times possibly, was 
not forgetful of the matter of technique. I suppose that a great deal of 
what has come down to us about Demosthenes is mythical; but, at the same 
time, we have enough of fact to be well assured that he left nothing undone 
that would add to his technique; in other words, he found that he needed 
all the skill and preparation he could get to counteract an imperfect voice 
and a bad enunciation. He knew when he came to speak before those 
great Athenian audiences he could not afford to strike false notes, because 
those people had delicate perceptions and were keen to detect any imper- 
fections and weaknesses, concerning which they did not hesitate to express 
their disapproval. What did he do? He made the most thorough prepa- 
ration, and it is a far cry from the boy who ran along the sands, lifting 
his voice above the roar of the surf in order to be heard, to the man who 
stood up and pronounced that wonderful “Oration on the Crown.” Even 
our own Webster, when a small boy, is reported to have lost all command 
of himself when he was expected to declaim in the public school. When 
he went to the academy and was called upon for his declamation, for 
which he had made the most strenuous preparation, his tongue clove to 
the roof of his mouth and his knees shook under him. He stood there 
awhile abashed and humiliated while everyone looked on in sympathy; 
then he went back to his room and wept bitter tears over his failure. The 
same thing may be said of Disraeli, who was not afraid to cross verbal 
swords with Gladstone in the British parliament. The first time he spoke 
in parliament—it took him about seven trials at elections before he se- 
cured a seat in that body and he ought to have appreciated the situation 
enough to make all the preparation possible—he had a high-keyed voice, 
he was awkward, his gesticulation was absurd, and the jeers, hoots, and 
laughter of his fellow-members, forced him to sit down. We can sympa- 
thize with him when he said, “I will sit down now, but there will come a 
time when you will hear me.” We know how amply his prediction was 
verified at a later date. 

There are two or three words that always arouse my combativeness, 
and one of them is “standardization.” The Bureau of Education is at- 
tempting to standardize, the National Education Association is standard- 
izing everything, the Carnegie Foundation is standardizing, the State Uni- 
versities are trying to standardize themselves and everybody else, and all 
individuality must be pushed aside for the building up of some great ma- 
chine and the elaboration of a standard. Another word that I don’t like 
is the word “practical.” It carries the implication that all college work 
has no significance unless it can touch the commercial side of life, unless 
it can be coined into dollars and cents and fill the pockets of the student 
almost as soon as he goes out into the world. I wonder if those who talk 
about practical things have read what Lowell once said about Emerson. 
Lowell went into the lecture room where Emerson was speaking and 
listened attentively to the address of an hour and sat there spellbound 
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by the magic of that man’s presence, the depth of his thought, and the 
beauty of his character. Lowell tells us in one of his literary essays, that 
when he went out from that room if he had been asked by some practical 
man of affairs what he was carrying away, he would have been at a loss 
for an answer. If he had been asked, “Where have you been to-night?” 
the answer would have been, “I have been in to hear Emerson.” “Well, 
now, you seem to be enthusiastic; 1 am a kind of matter-of-fact man; I 
want to ask you something; what are you carrying away from that room 
that you can weigh in the world’s scales? What are you carrying away 
that you can price-mark in the world’s markets? What are you taking 
away to which you can apply the world’s yardstick?’ And Lowell says: 
“I would have been at a loss for an answer. But as I stepped out from 
that room upon the snow that covered the ground, it looked whiter and 
cleaner and purer than it had ever looked before; the stars seemed larger 
and more brilliant than they had ever seemed before; and I found some- 
thing welling up within me and taking possession of my whole being, com- 
pelling me to lift my thought and my eyes towards heaven, and to thank 
God for the man who had made me feel for once in my life that I was 
worth something.” 


Mr. SmitH: ‘The words of President Ellis remind me of the story of 
the Baptist minister who was asked to preside at one of Mr. Emerson’s 
lectures. At the conclusion of the lecture he felt moved to pray, “Oh, 
Lord, deliver us from ever again hearing such transcendental nonsense.” 
(Laughter). 

Some of us have other things in mind than the dollar at the end of this 
work. In Colgate University we have had for some twenty years a prize 
contest in debate, which has been one of the functions of commencement 
week and that was supposed to be the objective point of all of our prepa- 
ration in debating. Some four or five years ago we took up intercollegiate 
debating and developed the team work, which as we all know goes with 
that form of practice. I had been aware that for a number of years 
interest was waning in the prize debate. I did not expect it to come so 
soon, but this year the fellows absolutely refused to go into the prize 
debate. What was the trouble? No one signed up and yet we had some 
of the best debaters we have ever produced, this year. Do you know 
what I found out, after some quiet investigation? They would say, “Please 
excuse me; I haven’t time,’’ or “My people are coming and I want to en- 
tertain them,”—all the excuses boys can manufacture. Well, I found out 
that the thing underneath it all was that they didn’t want to debate 
against each other. They had been working in teams, some of them for 
years, together, and they absolutely refused to debate against each other 
even for a liberal prize. 

I believe in this particular field of intercollegiate and interscholastic 
debating; we have been doing a good deal of this kind of work for our 
students and I believe it is good to do more of it. A very noticeable so- 
cial fellow feeling, a social consciousness, develops among these men who 
have been working for months at a time on these social and economic 
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questions. I believe that to be one of the by-products, if you please, of 
our present arrangement in intercollegiate and interscholastic debating and 
I think I am not wrong in believing that that is one of the largest products 


that we are getting. 


Mr. Kuine: May I be permitted to remind you that our subject is “Ora- 
torical Contests”? What topics, what subjects do you use? What kind of 


a preparation do you require? What is your method of approaching and 


training your contestants against other contestants? How do you secure 


your judges? What is the final result when you come to measure it after 


the oratorical contests? Is it favorable or unfavorable? In what respects 


is it favorable to the work in each institution? 


Mr. WATKINS: ‘The greatest objection to the ordinary oratorical con- 


test is that it is too wooden, things are too stiff. There seems to be no 


genuineness on the part of the men presenting the message. The message 


is not, much of the time, their own; they do not feel it; they do not “get 


across” with it. ‘hat has grown, in the oratorical contest, largely out 
of the fact that in our debating, the emphasis is and must be upon a 
logical analysis and upon a straight-torward, direct and sometimes cold 
presentation of what we call facts. But in the oratorical contest you 
can’t take that method and get results. My observation has been that you 


get the best results in oratorical contest when you get some warmth into 
the effort somewhere. Now, side by side with this, there has recently 
come to my mind another idea. All our literary men complain that to- 
day we are losing ground in the particular field of producing poetry; that 


our young men no longer see visions and dream dreams; they have gone 
into business; they are digging tunnels, and building bridges, and stirring 
up things in Wall Street. But fundamentally we are all made with powers 


of vision and powers of imagination; someone has said that in every one 
of us there is the possibility of a poem. This is what I have noticed in 
recent years: That the winning oration almost always has a little of the 
poetical in it somewhere. Now I have personally heard some objection to 
work on orations; most of the faculties of our colleges seem to lean toward 
the proposition “Let’s stick to debates.” I say that is wrong. We are 
losing some fine things by decrying the use of the oration. In an oration 


that is successful, note what you have. You must have a high and lofty 


purpose, you must have concentration, you must throw emphasis on the 


use of figures of speech and the devices that charm and delight, you must { 


Bt have music, good rhythm, you must have an appeal to our sense of the 
beautiful and the righteous and the exalted, and you must have a funda- 
mental truth, the best analysis of the elements of poetry; and the 
successful oration must have all these. 1 believe that in the working out 
of a real American literature, the oratorical contest is playing an im- 
portant part; and I want to step out always against the deprecators of 
oratory; it is one of the best agencies we have for developing the soul of 
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the young men and women who attend our classes. 
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Mr. Aspott: I heartily concur in what has been said, and I find in our 
own institution some of the trouble that has been suggested by Prof. Smith. 
We have a peculiar state of affairs in the normal schools of Missouri. We 
have not been able to effect a satisfactory mode of contest between the 
several schools. We have in our own school six literary societies, three 
men’s and three women’s. These societies provide the opportunity for 
spontaneous debate and oration through their programs. Our oratorical 
contests are held yearly and our debating contests are held yearly also. 
We try to build up our orations through the departmental work; students 
who are to enter the contest, either in oratory or debate, must have taken 
at least one semester of public speaking or of debate, constructive as well 
as expressive. 

We have, however, considerable trouble in enlisting the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the people in our public performances, and this makes it hard 
to finance the contests. This is a matter upon which I should like some 
help. Our men do not lack interest; our orators speak with fire; they 
believe what they say, and they make the people who come to hear them 
believe what they say; they can get over the footlights. But we do not 
have enough people to hear them to pay the expenses and frequently our 
committees are thrown into heavy debt. This is the side of the oratorical 
contest that is facing us. Can you give us any help? 


Mr. WarTKINS: May I say just a word regarding the point raised by 
Mr. Abbott? If this thing is worth doing it is worth financing by the 
institution. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I would like to ask a question. The problem has been 
brought up by two of the speakers, and the chairman a while ago sug- 
gested that this last spring he had the duty of looking over a set of ora- 
tions from the standpoint of thought and composition. Mr. Watkins has 
suggested that one of the difficulties that beset oratory is that of its being 
wooden and lifeless. Now it has been suggested from various sources that. 
one reason for its not being of the nature it ought to be as oratory is this: 
that we do have this double standard of judgment on orations, one set of 
judges for thought and composition and another set for delivery; that is, 
the argument being that because we have one set for thought and compo- 
sition and because these judges pass upon the oration first, the student 
writes for these judges instead of for delivery, his point of view, conse- 
quently, being wrong. Now I am not at all convinced as to the right 
or wrong of either of these points of view, but I would like to hear an 
expression of opinion in regard to this, whether the double standard, that 
is, the plan of having the oration judged for thought and composition first 
and for delivery by a second set of judges, or to have the entire production 
passed upon at the time of the contest, for thought and composition and 
delivery at one time,—whether one or the other is more conducive toward 
the end sought in oratory. 


Mr. Apsotr: May I say a word just there? We tried the first plan 
for a number of years in the Interstate Meets—that of having three judges 
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on thought and three judges on delivery. We have tried the latter plan for 
the past two. years, and so far as I am able to judge we have not bettered 
the matter very much, if at all. However, this is not final; we may not 
have given it a sufficient test yet. But here is something deeper. In a 
local contest held recently we picked seven persons from recognized insti- 
tutions of learning, men well up in the English departments, to act as 
judges. We sent our orations for their judgment, and in one institution 
the judge gave an oration first place; in another school the same oration 
received fifth place; and in still another the same oration was given seventh 
place. Think of it! Men who are supposed to understand English to 
have so wide a difference in grading! It makes one feel that it is time 
some standard of grading was determined upon whereby we might expect 


a reasonable unity of opinion and judgment. 


Miss Comstock: We have a movement that is spreading also for the 
same thing—for the judges on thought and composition to be the judges on 
the night of the contest for delivery. ‘Ihe contention has been that we 
have had so many diverse criticisms of the thought and composition. For 
instance, this last year we had one judge mark one oration first, and the 
third judge marked it fourteenth, and yet we supposed we had and did 
have on our list of judges some of the most able men in the city and 
county; probably the man who marked it fourteenth might have let his 
sympathy sway or bias him upon that particular subject. If the oration 
had been delivered in his presence he might have overcome his prejudice. 
The man who wrote the oration had worked on it for months and yet be- 
cause the judge who marked it was opposed to the subject, he marked it 
fourteenth. We had another experience last year. We have first the local, 
then the interstate and then the coast contest. Our Mr. Murray won 
out in the local and the state, and was sent to some place in Oregon to 
represent California in the coast contest. In that contest Mr. Murray 
had three straight firsts in thought and composition, but he got high honors 
in delivery from one judge, was given second place in delivery by another 
judge, and eighth in delivery by a third judge. There was just two-fifths 
difference in the final score and Mr. Murray lost. It seems to me the 
delivery adds so much more to the theme than if you merely read it in 
cold hard print. The movement for a change has grown because the un- 
fairness has discouraged men going into the contests, and there has there- 
fore been this concensus of opinion to make the six judges decide the con- 


test on the evening of the occasion. 
eS 


Mr. Kune: The chair would like to ask Miss Comstock if she thinks 
the new method is the one to be used in preference to the old? 

Miss Comstock: We haven’t tried it, nor have we decided upon it; 
we have just discussed it; nothing definite has been done. 

Mr. Gistason: We have a rule here that in the case of three judges, 
if two of them give a man first place that man gets first place no matter 
what the third man does: and in case of five judges, if three give him 
first place, no matter if the others mark him fifth, we give him first place. 
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Mr. Kuine: The chair would like to ask if it would not be a wise 
thing in this matter of contest for leagues and. representatives of sev- 
eral leagues to get together and formulate and lay down detinitely, certain 
poiiits that all recognize as valuable? 


Mr, WATKINS: As to the difference in judgment, it is pretty hard to get 
judges to agree upon matters of contest. It involves a standard of aes- 
thetics, I think the solution is in the matter of multiplication of judges. 


Mr. Kune: The time has come for the adjournment of this conference. 
(Session adjourned). 


Friday, June 28th, 9 o’clock. 
Section 1—Question Box 


Mr. Robert I. Fulton, Presiding. 
SusJECT—“CRITICISM.” 


Mr. Futton: Now we are coming to the question box, which is always 
helpful because any one can ask questions and we who have been along 
the road of experience are glad to try to answer them. 

There is one feature of our work which has been neglected throughout the 
entire program. Nothing has been done in the field of criticism, the prin- 
ciples of criticism, how to criticise, how to tell that which is true and 


that which is false. In a general way we have had some ideas, but the 
definite consideration of that subject has not been touched in this conven- 
tion. 

To my mind that is one of the departures of the profession, one of 
the new things which we must develop in order to maintain our place 
before the educational world. Criticism is a high art. The successful 
critic is the one who guides his pupils into the best channels. The failure 
to criticise well defeats the very aim and purpose of the study of elocu- 
tion and expression. 

‘there are various kinds of crities; perhaps I may mention three: your 
friend, who is honest and candid enough to tell you your faults; he is a 
fine critic; he is valuable; if you have such a friend don’t fail to appre- 
ciate him. Another is your enemy who is not wise enough to keep his 
mouth shut, but you must remember that if you have a fault that enemy 
will find it out. He will criticise from a prejudicial standpoint, to be 
sure, but he will find your real faults, and you are wise if you take the 
criticism of your enemy; let it come from the standpoint of prejudice; 
the criticism will be valuable to you nevertheless. ‘The third kind of 
critic, the best of all, is yourself. You are your most severe critic. How 
often you have done something everyone else has praised, and yet you 
felt like saying, “What a fool I have made of myself; I feel like kicking 
myself.” You will know that you have failed, where the audience might 
not know it. Be your own honest critic. 
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I have a book that I value very highly. The title is “What I Should 
Have Said.” It is a compilation of speeches that I have made after the 
occasion had passed and I had failed. Failed, yes; my friends said they 
were very good, but I knew how much better they ought to be; and while 
the subjects were fresh in my mind I wrote down the speeches, omitting 
all the foolish remarks and putting in all the fine phrases and beautiful 
things that ought to have been said. They are the result of my own criti- 
cism of myself. 

There is such a diversity of criticism; and this is a problem that we 
teachers have to deal with. ‘Iwo people see the same thing from opposite 
points of view and render wholly different verdicts upon the merits of the 
ase. Doctor Sears, of Brown University, tells of a man who wrote a book, 
and then he spent his good money with a clipping bureau to find out what 
the public said about the book. Here is a collection of criticism on that 
book: “The New Haven Royalist: “the end is very long coming.” The 
Independent: “The dramatic interest never flags.’ The Book News: 
“The story is long and dull.” The San Francisco Chronicle: “There is 
not a dull or stupid page in the book.’ The Minneapolis Tribune (we are 
getting close home now): “Impossible in real life’; and The Literary 
World states: “It reads like an actual history of certain political move- 
ment.” Think of it! The Chicago Herald complains: “The hero is a 
common-place, mawkish, stupid, goody-goody chump; he is simply an old- 
fashioned idiot.” The Dial says: ‘One of the strongest and most vital 
characters that have appeared in our modern fiction.” Think of the diver- 
sity of opinion and criticism! and yet we have no reason to believe that 
these critics were not honest or did not state their candid opinions. 

I took an oration a student had written, that one of the judges marked 
seventh among the eight competing orations, and told the boy not to 
change the matter or wording, but write out and rearrange his headings 
and subdivisions. He did this, and I sent it to the Professor of Rhetoric 
at Amherst College, who marked it 100. 

Now since there is such a diversity of criticism, we as a community of 
critics ought to look into some laws and principles by which we can be 
guided in criticism. I will give you one further illustration before we 
take up the discussion. This will bring it home. At the Ohio Wesleyan 
University one of our most brilliant students submitted a thesis for high 
honors in the department of oratory. The thesis consisted of 36,500 words, 
a book, if you please, beautifully written, on “The Ethics of the Theatre.” 
The bibliography showed that he had actually read sixty-three books and 
magazine articles in order to write his thesis. He was a cum laude 
graduate of the University this year. To my mind this thesis was one 
of the strongest we have had for years. I graded it A, as one of the judges, 
and if such a thing were possible I would have graded it A plus. One 
of my colleagues read the thesis and graded it C, while a third member 
of the committee conceived a modest average between the two and marked 
it B. The committee on honors knowing the merits of the student and 
seeing the awkward position, very prudently offered a resolution in the 
faculty meeting that the average of A, B & C should give a grade of B 
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which entitled the thesis to “honors” but not “high honors.” 

1 was so incensed by the ill-advised grade of C that I brought the case 
before the faculty for adjustment. It was an impossible proposition, of 
course, for they could do nothing but sustain the markings of the com- 
mittee, but it raised a rather comforting point of protest against the in- 
justice of allowing a member of one department to defeat the judgment of 
another through ignorance of the subject treated. 

But the special bearing of this case upon our theme this morning will be 
seen in a review of the four points of criticism submitted by this pro- 
fessor with the returned thesis. First let me say that I raise no question, 
whatever, as to the honesty of his motive, or the sincerity of his judg- 
ment. On the contrary, he is one of the nicest and most lovable of men 
who is honest to the last degree, and whose judgment in matters gener- 
ally and in his own department in particular, is remarkably good; but 
on this particular subject, lying wholly out of his own department, his 
judgment was, in my opinion, wholly at fault. He presents four state- 
ments of criticism which I have with me and will quote verbatim. 

“1. ‘the essay is more a mosaic than an original piece of work. In 
the earlier chapters the student acKnowledges that there is nothing origi- 
nal, and no fault can be found with this. But the remainder of the essay 
shows as little originality as the tirst. It is largely the balancing of 
opinions.” 

There are three points in this statement: it is a mosaic, it is not origi- 
nal, it is a balancing of opinions. Was it not a high compliment to the 
young man to call his work a “mosaic”? This is a high form of art; there 
are some great mosaics in the world. To the observer standing on the 
floor of St. Peters, Raphael’s “Transfiguration” looks like a painting, but 
when he rises to a higher point of view the inspiring picture turns out to 
be a mosaic. 

The student wrote fifteen chapters the first five of which he frankly 
stated were only a compilation of material which he used in the proposi- 
tion and deductions of the remaining ten chapters. This frank state- 
ment of the writer gives one confidence in the honesty of his claim, but it 
evidently had the opposite effect with our critic who attempts to show 
that there is no originality whatever in the thesis. “The remainder of 
the essay shows as little originality as the first five chapters.” This 
statement is so absurd that it falls of its own weakness. Think of it! 
A student could take our whole college course, graduate cum laude, and 
write a thesis of 36,500 words without a single line of originality! That 
is a slam on my college which I resent. We can but raise the question 
what is this professor’s conception of originality? If he was expecting 
the young man to produce ideas that have never existed in the world he 
was expecting the impossible. It is the combination and use one makes 
of ideas in the realm of invention that constitute originality. The last 
chapter of the thesis would alone answer this charge. 

That “it is largely a balancing of opinions” is, in my judgment, one 
of the merits of the thesis. The writer has read many pages of recent 
thought upon histrionic matters some of which I have and much of which 
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1 have not had time to read, and he sets before us the opinions of emi- 
nent writers thereby making a valuable contribution to our sum total of 
useful knowledge. As 1 read I find myself “balancing opinions” with the 
student and drawing my own conclusions. ‘his is a particularly happy 
method of treating subjects of a philosophical or historical nature. What, 
for instance, would a thesis in philosophy be but a weighing up of the 
opinions of the philosophers of the past and present and the drawing of 
conclusions therefrom; unless, indeed, the essayist undertook to evolve a 
new philosophy which would, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred prove 
unsound? 1 wish some of you teachers of oratory or philosophy would 
name the brilliant students of your acquaintance who have ever presented 
an original and true philosophy as the thesis for “high honors’ in a col- 
lege course. How many members of our college faculties could do it? And 
yet this is evidently what the critic expected of the student in my de- 
partment. The injustice of such a claim is apparent. But let us look at 
the critie’s second statement. 

“2. The student gives evidence of not really knowing the problem with 
which he is dealing. He simply could not know with his slight acquaint- 
ance with the theatre through personal investigation. This is what makes 
practically useless his recommendation for the reform of the theatre.” 

I don’t believe there is a member of this convention who would sustain 
such a position; but allowing the argument for the moment one would 
think it came from a man with much theatrical experience; but he is only 
a Methodist preacher who has doubtless regarded the old clause 248 in 
the Methodist discipline which prohibits attendance upon the theatre, and 
it is quite likely that he knows no more of the stage through the touch 
of experience than does our student. ‘The fact that the essayist approached 
his study from the standpoint of an honest, openminded novice and did 
not assume a stage-hardened experience is one of the most wholesome 
merits of the thesis. It is absolutely refreshing to note the impressions 
that the reading of so much histrionic literature has made upon this pure- 
minded student; and the professional stage critic would do well to read 
this thesis. 

But our college professor here states a serious histrionic if not a moral 
heresy which strikes at one of the fundamental tenets of our profession. 
We do not believe that experience is the measure of one’s power to portray 
the motives, thoughts and emotions of others. It is through the inventive 
or imaginative mind that we describe an experience that we have never 
had or impersonate its effects so that it seems to be an actual experience. 
It is our business to cultivate the personative spirit by which one can en- 
large experience of kind into experience of quantity. The power to do 
this is the hope of the orator. How can a young preacher portray the 
horrors of a life of sin or the glory of virtuous old age through experi- 
ence, or dispense vital truths of human life to his audience of people 
much older than himself unless he can utilize the suggestions of his own 
limited experience? This student did visit to a limited degree the theatres 
of Boston, Columbus, and other places and his bibliography shows that he 
read many books and magazine articles on the stage and stage life; and 
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out of this limited experience he grasped the larger problems of the theatre 
and proposed a solution. ln other words he has exercised his inventive 
power and shown the true stamp of originality. 

But our critic would have us believe that full experience is necessary. 
This reasoning has sent some young preachers slumming to return with 
the soil of sin upon them. The wild oats theory has exploded. One need 
not drink the dregs of sin to know its bitterness, or go to hell in order 
to preach against it. With these suggestions I think we can lay aside 
our critic’s second statement and proceed to the third. 

“3. He has failed to deal with what is fundamental to any adequate 
dealing with the problem of the theatre,—the histrionic instinct in men 
and women and how it should be dealt with.” 

In other words after the fifteen chapters of 36,500 words the student 
omitted something which the critic would have used if he had been writ- 
ing on the subject. But was it fair to mark the thesis C on that account? 
A treatment of the histrionic instinct would have added greatly to the 
thesis, and increased its length to 40,000 words, perhaps. Probably you 
and | would have used it, but we might name a half dozen other aspects 
which the critic might have omitted; but this was the student’s thesis, not 
ours or the critic’s. In other words, this thesis, which is three or four 
times as long as departmental theses usually are, is marked C because it 
was not long enough to incorporate a phase of the subject which the critic 
would like to see treated. Certainly this was an injustice to the student. 
The fourth and last criticism is: 

“4, There are several weaknesses in the argument. There is a failure to 
show how the children’s theatre which is advocated is different essentially 
from what has been condemned. It seems strange that a section should 
be devoted to the reformation of the stage when the impression up to that 
point has been made most clearly that there is not enough good about 
the theatre for any reformation to be possible.” 

There are two points in this statement,—argument weak, and stage too 
bad to be reformed. As to the first we who know the student can hardly 
suppress a smile. He is one of the strongest debaters we have ever turned 
out, twice defeating Oberlin college, once snatching victory out of a clear 
defeat by a five minute rebuttal speech. In fact, no team of which he was 
a member has ever lost in intercollegiate debate. Logic is one of his 
strong points and he is a master of argumentation. It is not possible 
that such a student, writing a formal thesis in a field in which he had 
investigated so thoroughly with a real mission and motive in his work, 
could fail in the argument. The petty criticism regarding the childrens’ 
theatre is a weak excuse for a grade of C. 

In the last point our preacher-eritic evidently forgets the good old 
Methodist doctrine expressed in the hymn: 


“While the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return.” 


The theatre is not shown to be so vile that it cannot be reformed. On 
the contrary a method of reformation is suggested. I cannot discuss the 
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thesis itself because none of you have read it, but if it ever comes out in 
book form I am sure you will be interested to see it. | bring up this case 
as an illustration, partly because it has just occurred and is fresh in my 
mind, but in the main because it shows the diversity of opinion in two 
diametrically opposite views of the same piece of work. Both my colleague 
and I are honest in our motives and judgment and both have graded ac- 
cording to genuine conviction, but the poor student must fall between us. 
A similar case of diversity of criticism occurred in the Missouri State 
University some years ago when one of my special students who won the 
oratorical contest presented an astronomical thesis for graduation. One- 
half of the committee who professed to know said it was the merest non- 


sense—the foolish product of an insane mind; the other half knew that 
they did not understand it and thought it might be very deep and pro- 


found. The latter prevailed and the student graduated. What happened? 
That student sent his thesis to Germany and, in a little while, letters 
came from the great German universities inquiring into the wonderful 
theory this student had evolved. The young man rose rapidly, became one 
of the chief astronomers of the Lick Observatory in California, and is now 
Professor of Astronomy and is in charge of the great Yerkes Telescope in 
the University of Chicago. But what of his critics who marked him C? 
Not one of them holds so high a position in the educational world. 

If such diversity of opinion comes from educated people on literary 
subjects, how is it with us who are criticising the great art of expres- 
sion. One of the chief objects of this association is to bring us together 
with such a unity of purpose that we shail find a common ground on which 
we may obtain results in our criticisms that are correct and effective. And 
we are doing it. There is not one of us who would not criticise a false 
gesture or tone or motive and correct it by showing the remedy. Now 
for the general discussion of criticsm which has been so neglected in this 
convention. We shall endeavor to answer any questions upon that subject. 


Miss DANE: I am so interested in that A. and C. marking that I would 
like to ask if Mr. Fulton and those gentlemen who did the marking ever 
had a conference? 


Mr. Futton: We had no meeting before the grading was done but we 
met afterward and I tried to convert the man who gave the C. mark but 
he was a Methodist preacher and would not be converted. 


Miss Dane: Will Mr. Fulton please give us a remedy for the evils of 
diversity of criticism? 


Mr. Futton: Yes. Consensus of opinion. This is the touchstone of 
diversity of criticism. No matter how much the critics may differ, the 
audience to which the product is offered, will decide its merits. Out of 100 
lists of the best 100 books in literature at least a dozen of the best will 
be found in all of them. Any one of the 100 critics would disgrace him- 
self by omitting Shakespeare, for instance. You have found this true in 
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the art of entertainment. The public decides whether or not your work 
is good and the door receipts are a very good measure of its success. The 
wise critic takes the judgment of the public into account and directs his 
student accordingly. I would gladly have turned over this thesis to the 
entire faculty for 1 feel sure that a consensus of their opinion would have 
been favorable to the student. 


Mr. Asnorr: Is it wise for one in our profession to listen to the criti- 
cism of one who understands nothing of the technique? 


Mr. kULTON: That is a splendid question. What do the members think 
of it? 


Mrs. BurRNHAM: I sometimes think we get our best criticisms from 
those who do not understand technique at all. 


Mr. Futton: Yes, they get the effect and that is what you are after. 
Some of the best criticisms I ever had were from my brother who had a 
soul full of appreciation but knew nothing of technique. 


Miss Lapp: Regarding this thesis, of which the chairman spoke, does 
he mean to say that this young man wrote this thesis without any actual 
experience in the theatres, without seeing any productions, without any 
knowledge, merely from what he had read? 


Mr. Futton: No, he went to the theatres when he was in Boston, and 
in Columbus, and from that little experience and the knowledge he gath- 
ered in his reading, he wrote the thesis. 


Miss Lapp: Did the critie criticise his thesis from the standpoint that 
it wasn’t necessary to have experience in writing the thesis, or that it 
was necessary and he had merely written the thesis from the different 
books and pamphlets quoted? 


Mr. Futon: The critic held it was necessary to have the experience in 
order to write the thesis, that the young man did not know. Therein was 
one weakness of the criticism. 


Miss Lapp: You think it isn’t necessary? Don’t you think some is 
necessary ? 


Mr. Futon: I think it is not necessary to experience the full reality 
of emotion in order to be able to express that emotion. We do not need 
to experience death in order to portray death. We have seen suffering, 
consequently we know how to portray suffering whether we have experi- 
enced it in greater or less degree or not. If we had to actually live all 
these experiences in order to portray them, we would have to be as old 
as Methuselah to gain all the necessary experiences. 

Here are some questions that have been handed in. The first one is, 
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Who can-give a good definition of thinking? That is in the direction of 
the criticism I spoke of, since our critic said there was nothing original 
in the thesis. 


Miss MAKEPEACE: Is thinking not the mental activity which brings 
into play all our experiences and formulates our idea, which is executed, 
as it were, in word or gesture? 


Mr, Futon: That is good. I wouldn’t say all our experience but just 
enough to express our thought. 


Miss MAKEPEACE: All these experiences which would be needed to con- 
vey that word by way of a positive quantity in mentality and then the 
lights and shades of experience we have had either personally or have 
imbibed through reading or observation. It is one of the most complicated 
things in the universe. 


Mr. Assott: We got a very good impression of thinking, the process 
of thinking, from Mr. Gaylord’s paper. 


Mr. Futton: Yes, that paper we are going to have in the new report. 
Has anyone else a definition? If not here is a question put to Mr. Holt. 
The next question is, does Mr. Holt ever teach facial expression as a part 
of gesture or is it spoken of? 


Mr. Hott: Well, since that question is addressed to me, I suppose I 
can answer that better than anybody else. I do, in the technical work 
of the technical class of advanced students, who are supposed to be work- 
ing along that line; I do teach facial expression from response to stimuli. 
I for instance suggest that a person be looking at the door and imagine 
that someone comes in whom the student hasn’t seen say for four or five 
years, and I ask the student to respond to that stranger coming in and 
respond with the face. That I submit is teaching facial expression, and 
so on through a great many different responses to external stimuli. That 
answers the question, does it not? 


Mr. Futton: We ought to remember that the eye is the greatest gest- 
urer. We think of training the hand for gestures, but the eye follows the 
direction of the gesture. 


Mrs. Rice: We had a good illustration of that in last night’s reading 
by Mr. Neil. His eye was at the place before the scene really presented 
itself to us. It was to my mind a splendid illustration of that very point. 


Mr. Futton: The next question is this: “Is it considered that as good 
work can be done in public reading when using a book?” : 

There are readers, let me say, before you answer the question, who use 
the book even though they know the lines they are giving, because they 
want to give the impression that it is a reading not a recitation. Is that 


a good plan this question asks? What do you think? 
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Miss MAKEPEACE: We had before our grade teachers’ club last year 
a reader of note who used his book throughout the reading. After the 
reading I made it my purpose to ask why, and he said it was because he 
dared not trust his memory. We have a very fine teacher of elocution 
in one of our high schools who came to me and said: “If you can teach 
me to master my memory I will pay you a year’s salary.” Those are two 
instances, one of a very fine teacher, the other one of the best readers in 
the country. Then I made it my interest to ask the hearers. I inquired 
of fifty-seven and only one of the fifty-seven said it made no difference 
whether the reader read from the printed page or from his mental page. 
The others were all very definite in their statement that it interfered with 
their appreciation of the thing itself presented. 


Mr. Futron: Then if the use of the book was because of a lack of 
memory, it was a confession of weakness, wasn’t it? 


Miss MAKEPEACE: Is that true? Is the lack of memory a weakness? 
Can it be developed in every one, and if it has not been inspired in youth 
can it always be created in after life? We cannot forget that many of 
the readers today are those who have taken up the study of the art quite 
late in life and have come from schools that spend very little time in the 
treatment of the memory as such. Our public schools are very largely to 
blame for that. 


Mr. Futron: Well, from the other standpoint, is it more artistic to 
use the book? 


Miss Lapp: I would like to ask those that were present at Miss Bab- 
cock’s reading the first night what they thought of her use of a book. 
It seemed to me as I looked around that she held her audience absolutely 
spellbound. It was the first time, when the book was used, that I had 
ever seen such concentrated attention. The book didn’t seem to bother 
her at all in the matter of gesture or interfere in the least with either 
herself or the audience. 


Mr, Futton: Well, it was a most skillful use of the book to start with. 
Miss Babcock knew her lines so well she was able to depart from it. Now 
if she had held the book in her hand all the time it would have interfered 
somewhat. It depends a good deal on what one is doing. The reader last 
night, Professor Neil, could not have used a book. The beauty of Miss 
Babcock’s reading was the subtlety of it, the half revealed sentiment or 
scene that your imagination took up and pictured, which is the highest 
art,—the art of suggestion. You see the two readings were entirely dif- 
ferent. We must be guided largely by that. 

The last question: Will someone give an understandable definition of 
technique in voice work? We are talking about technique a good deal 
and somebody wants to know what we mean by it. What is technique of 
the voice, Professor Watkins? 


Smetwre 
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Pror, WATKINS: How to work it; the manipulation of the vocal or- 
gans. 


Mr. Futton: What is technique, Mr. Silvernail? 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: ‘Technique has reference to the mechanical action of 
the physical agents of speech, the vocal chords, the cavities, if you may 
speak of them so, the muscles of respiration, all the muscles that tend to 
operate in the production of a tone. A tone is a mechanical thing, from 
the mechanical side; it is produced by physical mechanism. Now technique 
has reference to those operations. It isn’t right to call them manipula- 


tions, because they are not performed by the hands but the physical 
action. Paul says: “Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual but 
that which is natural; and afterwards that which is spiritual.” Now 
you might say in elocution those spiritual things have to do with the 
mental concepts, the emotive responses, etc.; but these soul things that 


are trying to express themselves, express themselves by mechanical 


means, the same as music is expressed by the mechanical means of the 


violin or piano. Technique has reference to the actions of these physical 


organs; and here we are stopped, as we always have been in regard to 
that matter, by the question whether technique should be taught as 
technique or whether technique should be secured by psychological in- 
fluence or suggestion. My own feeling in regard to that matter is that 


it is necessary sometimes to develop the mechanism, to learn how to use 


it in various ways before the psychology can have a good chance to be 
developed. Now for instance, if I throw my chest out I will get a fuller 
tone; if I shrink down I get a thin tone. Sometimes it is necessary to 


give a young man physical exercise to make him brace up, to teach him 
to breathe correctly, or to open his mouth. I had a commencement oration 
to drill some time since; the young man had a beautiful oration but he 
had a thin, feminine voice; I had him for only two or three days and 
didn’t have time for psychological suggestion, technique, or in fact much 
of anything along that line; so I just had him stand up and put his thumbs 
in his armholes, get his lungs full of breath, keep his chest expanded 
and feel his voice against his fingers which were pressed against his chest, 


and with that position work on the delivery of his oration; and every- 
one was astounded at the change in that young man’s delivery. Now that 
was purely technical; technical and mechanical mean almost the same 


thing. 


Miss DANE: I'd like to tell you a little experience I had a number 
of years ago in reference to facial expression. I gave dialect quite a 
good deal, and especially the Canadian dialect, which requires quite a lot 
of hand and facial expression. ! was helping a church society at an 
entertainment, and on this patricular occasion they wanted to raise twenty 
dollars more. After the announcement and some discussion, an old gen- 
tleman rose and said, “I will give five dollars more on this amount if 
that French woman will speak again.” So of course the chairman asked 
After a while the old gentle- 


me again and I recited once or twice more. 
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man came to me and extended his hand and I, of course, bowed and scraped 
and thanked him because he enjoyed the readings, and then he said, “Well, 
I'll tell you; I’m a little hard of hearing, and I didn’t hear what you 
said, but 1 knew what you was talking about by the faces you made.” 


Mr. Futron: That was facial technique. 


(Question hour adjourned) 


MEETING OF MAIN BODY. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: We will have the pleasure now of listening to 
a paper on Dramatics in College and University, a subject that has been 
given a good deal of attention by our educators in recent years, this mat- 
ter of dramatization—by our hospitable chairman of the local committee, 
who has served us so splendidly in giving us these opportunities for com- 
fort, Mr. Charles M. Holt, of the Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory 
and Art. 


Mr. Horr: I am down on the program for a paper on “Dramatics in 
College and University.” Instead of a paper it will be a talk; and as I 
have talked the matter over with several of the members of the conven- 
tion, I concluded to narrow the talk very much. 

Dramatics in college and university, as I look at it here, refers to the 
putting on of plays; it is limited to the putting on of plays in colleges 
and universities either by some department or by some voluntary organi- 
zation like a dramatic club. There are many matters of detail in con- 
nection with the organization of the club, in selecting the members of the 
elub, in selecting the play, in casting the play, in regard to the relation 
of the club to the university, and to the general publie, the place in 
which the university is located, that I am going to pass over entirely, 
because I think we can get at this best by questions and discussion. If 
there is anyone here who is definitely interested in a particular topic 
he may ask questions and we will discuss them; and if there is no one 
interested it is a waste of time to talk. 

I have made up my mind to say a word about the value of the work, 
and let it go at that. During the past ten or fifteen years there has been 
a gradual development along the line of dramatic activities in colleges 
and universities until there is now practically no college that doesn’t put 
on from one to ten plays a year. Even the denominational schools are 
putting on numerous plays. Why, our neighboring college, Carleton, a 
Congregational school, began ten years ago by putting on a senior and 
junior play; and now they have organized a dramatic club which will 
probably put on two or three plays a year. Think of that! A denomina- 
tional school putting on three plays a year! 

This great development brings up the point of the value. What are 
the values to be derived from all this dramatic work? Fifteen years ago 
practically the only purpose served by the dramatic club was a social 
one. A certain number of people got together and gave a farce, and got 
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their friends out to watch them; they enjoyed it, it developed a kindly, 
genial, optimistic, social consciousness, and that was all. That in itself 
was worth while; it is quite worth while at any time to develop in a 
body of students a genial, optimistic consciousness. But if that were all 
today, we certainly wouldn’t be justified in taking time to discuss the 
question. 

Beginning ten or fifteen years ago some of the colleges started in to 
do more serious work, notably the Yale Dramatic Organization began to 
present the best plays and at the same time plays that were not ordinarily 
seen. For about six or seven years they produced these plays to a los- 
ing house but by constantly sticking to their ideal—that of producing 
good plays, they have gotten a following, they have raised the standard 
of the work there at Yale, they have become popular, until in a letter 
which I had from Prof. Phelps a day or two ago, I find they have over 
$12,000 in their treasury. They have produced a splendid lot of plays 
during the last ten or fifteen years. 

That is the kind of work we have been trying to do at the University 
of Minnesota. 

Some of the more important plays we have presented there in the past 
few years are: 


“The Merchant of Venice” Shakespeare 
“Twelfth Night” Shakespeare 
“As You Like It” .. Shakespeare 
“A Pair of Spectacles” Sidney Grundy 
“The Pillars of Society” Henrik Ibsen 
“The Pretenders” .. Henrik Ibsen 
“The Magistrate” 

“Trelawny of the Wells” . Arthur W. Pinero 
“The Cricket on the Hearth” Charles Dickens 
“Nance Oldfield” Charles Read 
“One Summer’s Day” H. V. Esmond 
“You Never Can Tell” 

“Esmeralda” 


At the present moment our Dramatic Club is touring the state under 
the auspices of the University Extension work presenting “The Merchant 
of Venice” to nineteen of the larger towns of the state and they are hav- 
ing good success everywhere. President Vincent told me a day or two 
since that the Dramatic Club was the star feature of the extension work. 
Such a trip has been made possible only by holding up this ideal of good 
work, putting on good plays and insisting on long, steady rehearsal dur- 
ing a period of ten to twelve weeks. This, I maintain, is the only justifi- 
cation for a dramatic club at this time and in this generation,—the only 
justification so far as serious dramatics are concerned. They must. put 
on good plays, standard plays, beginning away back with the moralities, 
if you will, come down and put on Shakespeare or any of the plays 
‘ contemporaneous with Shakespeare, put on the old comedies; coming 
down to the present day, take Ibsen, Sudermann, Hauptman, Shaw, any 
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of the better plays, and you are bound to succeed. This year we put on 
Ibsen’s “Pretenders.” That I maintain is the only justification for the 
dramatic club in this day and age. 

But you will ask, can a dramatic club put on this sort of plays satis- 
factorily? I hold that the ordinary dramatic club in a university or 
college can, if the psychological moment is taken, put on any play that 
was ever written and put it on in a satisfactory manner and in a manner 
to approach the work of professionals, What do I mean by psychological 
moment? I mean that you should pick out your play with some con- 
sideration for the material you have available in the way of actors for 
that play. That is always the thing. A play if not properly presented 
is nothing, so if you are going to succeed, pick out a play that will suit 
the actors you have. If you want to put on Romeo and Juliet, put it on 
the year you know you have a Romeo and Juliet. A little over a year 
ago I knew we were going to have about four or five good men and very 
few good women, so I looked over the field. I fell on “The Pretenders’; 
it calls for three very strong men and two or three other men, and almost 
anything in the shape of women will fill out the parts. I said “The Pre- 
tenders” is the play for this year. ‘lhere is Robert Wilson; he can play 
the bishop; and if we have two or three other good men, we can give 
“The Pretenders.” ‘that, I maintain, is the psychological moment. A 
professional manager in New York knows all the actors and actresses; 
he gets a new play, and he sits down and thinks; there is Mr. or Miss 
So and So; he fits the part; and so the play is rounded out. Of course 
this is not a good thing for the training of actors but now we are think- 
ing of the play; so pick the play to suit your actors and then you are 
bound to have success and you can put on any play. You can put on 
Hamlet or King Lear. I am morally certain that Robert Wilson, who 
has just finished Shylock this year, can play King Lear, or that he can 
play as Richard Ill; and next year if they go on the road, that is what 
they will take, because Richard is easy to play and King Lear isn’t. 

So much for your aim. Now the values. There is a practical value. 
I know not how it is with you, but in Minnesota we get a great many 
calls from the Dakotas and Wisconsin as well as from our own state 
each year for someone ta coach them. 1 get hundreds of letters for plays 
and somone to coach them. Now your student who takes part in the 
dramatic club for three or four terms knows something about plays, 
knows how to select plays, and is worth ten dollars a month more to the 
town where he goes. He gains social prestige, it makes him popular, and 
it makes it much easier for him to get an increase in salary if he is 
popular, 

Then there is the value to the student in the ability to express himself 
before the public, and to us who are speech artists there is no need to 
speak of that. Certainly no one ought to go out from our universities 
who cannot stand on his feet and express himself on anything he knows. 

But I hold that the training in ensemble work is of immense value to 
the student, the necessity of coming on at the right time for your cue, 
the necessity of opening a door and closing it correctly; and then think 
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of the rehearsals, to have to be there at the right time; the ensemble 
work is of immense value and that can be developed through the play 
better than in any other way. I have in mind a girl from St. Paul, who 
will skip a class whenever she can do it, but to rehearse a play she will 
come over five nights a week to rehearsal; she is glad to do it; and I 
submit that the training she gets by actually carrying out a purpose is 
of immense value to her. 

And then there is something further,—a knowledge of the play, the 
construction of the play. This is the age of drama, and the ability to 
criticise a play, to know what it 1s, is worth a good deal. Then think 
what you get out of Shakespeare! Why, we have put on Twelfth Night, 
The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, and there is hardly a student 
on the cast but knows nearly all the lines of the plays. They know the 
beautiful speeches from Shakespeare that will come up to them all through 
life; you meet them on the street and they quote you something from 
Shakespeare. Just think of that! Shakespeare stored up in that way! 

Right here 1 want to say a word on the teaching of Shakespeare. The 
idea of using Shakespeare as a word study is, I think, abominable. Some 
years ago I had the pleasure of studying with Prof. Child at Harvard. 
Many of you know of him. He was an authority on Shakespeare; but 
we spent half an hour looking up the derivation of one word. Think of 
it! It is a good study, in words, but it is a profanation of Shakespeare. 
I know another teacher who uses Shakespeare to teach morals, and that 
same teacher said to us, “I never go to see Shakespeare because the act- 
ing does not come up to my ideals.” ‘The same teacher asked me if Othello 
would not be as good a play if the first act were left out. Shakespeare 
wrote his plays to be played; he didn’t write them for philosophy; he 
didn’t write them to give you those beautiful gems of poetry; they are 
there; but he wrote them as plays to be played, and first of all you have 
got to get at Shakespeare to be played; you have got to get inside the 
characters so that when you think of Hamlet you know the man Hamlet, 
you know Portia when you think of The Merchant of Venice. Think of 
the ideal of a woman like Portia. Get inside those characters; get inside 
the situation; that is the way to get Shakespeare; and all other things 
shall be added unto you. The poetry is there, the philosophy is there, 
and you want it! Such a speech as Cassio’s on the evils of wine-bibbing 
is a good one; take it as a lesson, if you will; but to use Othello for 
the purpose of teaching that speech on jealousy, to use that speech of 
Cassio on wine to point a moral, and not know enough to realize that 
the first act is necessary to the play,—I say it is prostituting Shakes- 
peare. 

The twenty minutes is up and I leave off as I began. With regard to 
the organization of dramatic clubs, with regard to their relation to the 
university, those are practical questions that can be better answered by 
question and discussion. (Applause.) 


Miss Bascock: I was very happy to have so many notes struck that 
I had also in my notes. There are a few points as to the benefits, and I 
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noted that Mr. Holt began also with them. In the first place, I doubt if 
there is any experience that the student may have in college or high 
school that is more profitable for him in building a good personal pres- 
ence than dramatic work. With debating and oratory he is very apt 
to emphasize his own mannerisms and peculiarities, but when he goes 
into a part, he has got to eliminate, to a large extent, those mannerisms 
and peculiarities. Now right upon that comes the matter of character 
development. I have known students who were absolutely made into new 
men and women largely through dramatics. For instance, the girl who 
played the part of Rosalind in her junior year was a hoyden in her 
freshman year. She has been three years in.dramatic work. I remember 
also the man who won out in Orlando. Two years ago I would have said 
it was impossible for him to ever have conceived that part. In his fresh- 
man year he tried out for dramatics and failed; in his sophomore year 
he tried out for dramatics and failed; in his junior year he came up 
again for the play, and there were several candidates for the smallest 
part who were so poor the judges couldn’t decide which was the worst; 
so as this young man had tried twice, I asked the judges to please 
let him have the chance; that was the beginning of the junior year; and 
in his senior year at commencément time he played Orlando and made a 
very creditable Orlando. This young man came from a mining camp and 
had been brought up in those surroundings until he came to the uni- 
versity. Dramatics assisted him not only to acquire personal presence 
but also build character. 


The team work of which Mr. Holt has spoken is of great importance, 


and above everything the wonderful thing of playing a small part and 
being willing to play the small part and to play it well, as well as if it 
were the leading part. The self-control and the responsibility morally 
which is put upon students in dramatics is of great importance. For 
instance, our campus rules forbid any use of liquors or of tobacco upon 
the campus, and therefore when the students go out through the state 
for the purpose of giving plays, in rehearsals at the theatre, or out- 
side, they are under campus rules; and any violation means that they 
are dropped from the play then and there, even if they have the leading 
part. ‘The university is back of the director in this matter of discipline. 
We have had one little breach and three of the main characters in the 
play were dropped out one week before the play was to go on in Salt 
Lake City. The moral standard was of more importance than the play, 
and the students are brought to feel that they are not only responsible 
for themselves but that they represent the state through the university, 
and that the honor of the state and university depends upon them. 

We have found that the benefits of good plays have been very great 
upon the student body. But a few years ago the student body objected, 
kicked, through their paper, constantly about the kind of play and urged 
a cheaper class of plays than those which we were willing to direct. The 
strongest dramatic critic we have in Salt Lake City, a man who is recog- 
nized as a good dramatic critic throughout the country, in every criticism 
of the plays which he wrote us, as the plays came on year after year, 
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contended that the performance was splendid, ete., but that we should 
select a more suitable sort of play for amateurs; that is, we should play 
the trash that other amateurs were playing and that he was seeing. But 
[ still held to literary plays. We played “Arms and the Man” this year, 
and three years ago we played “You Never Can Tell,” two of the most 
serious comedies we have done and the heaviest for the students to handle. 
This dramatic critic said we were very happy in our selection, the play 
was just the thing for amateurs, etc., though these plays were really more 
difficult than some of the other dramas he had criticised. The student 
body is enthusiastic over the better plays now. So I believe we have 
educated the peopie. 

If the Drama League will assist and correlate their work with the 
work of the university dramatic clubs throughout the country, a great 
deal may be done to elevate the taste of the people. We have done that 
in Salt Lake City; we have also done it through the state. I remember 
” we visited 
a small town and a little party was given for us. The superintendent of 
schools of that county came to me during this party and he said, “Why, 
Miss Babcock, your actors are fine, they are just fine, but why don’t 
you get a play with some plot?” ‘“Didn’t you think we had any plot?” 
“Oh, no,” he said, “that play has no plot; we played a play two weeks 
ago, for instance, for the benefit of our Sunday school that was splendid; 
six men died in the last act.” (Laughter) I haven’t heard any criticism 
of that kind for several years, so I believe that in the present day “plot” 
for most people, at least, has a little bit broader significance than just 
killing off men. 


ten or twelve years ago when we played “The Scrap of Paper, 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: There has been a widespread movement in the 
direction of forming dramatic leagues. The army would not do much 
fighting if there were not outside a large support, and the theatre is going 
to be gradually improved, elevated, public performance of every kind 
bettered by the interest taken by these intelligent men and women, espe- 
cially the women who have formed these drama leagues; and it is of wide 
popular interest, a subject growing and spreading all over the country. 
The influence of the league in Chicago I suppose is immeasureable, and 
we are glad to hear about that subject now from Mrs. Robert Morris 
Seymour, of Minneapolis, on “The Drama League.” 


THE DRAMA LEAGUE, 


Mrs. Robert Morris Seymour. 


Mrs. Ropert Morris Seymour: It was Matthew Arnold who said 
“The theatre is irresistible, therefore organize the theatre.” If we 
changed a word or two and said “An audience is irresistible, therefore 
organize an audience” we would have the slogan of the Drama League 
of America. Since M. Gustave LeBon’s great book on crowd psychology 
we begin to realize that merely getting a lot of people together is not 
securing an audience; that we must have a unified mind, we must have 
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people who have been accustomed to thinking along a given line, we must 
have response. Just as any heterogeneous crowd may be transformed into 
an organized or psychological crowd having a prevailing political, reli- 
gious, or military point of view and sentiment, so it is conceived the Drama 
League may organize into a compact theatre-going body a public which 
is pledged to support good plays, read good plays, and stimulate the 
writing and producing of good plays. 

One of the reasons we have found for the status of the audience in most 
cities is this: we do not seem to realize that in the last twenty years 
the population of many of our towns has changed. The young people 
of the second generation of foreigners have grown up, they have received 
their education and training within the borders of the town; they leave 
school usually in the fifth grade, certainly the eighth grade; they seldom 
go beyond the town; they make good wages, and the theatre is their 
recreation, their entire recreation. They are not found in churches nor 
in clubs; their ideas of speech, manner, social ideals and ethical ideals 
come from the theatre. It is their university, their world, their home. 
The theatrical manager brings, he says, what the people want. There 
is little opportunity for selection, for choice, for growth in taste. There- 
fore, we get the present meretricious musical comedy, or the play that 
has an absolutely immoral influence, because the audience is incompetent 
and does not choose wisely or well. 

The Drama League is simply an eiZort to put order into this much 
neglected side of civic life; to create an audience alive to what good 
drama is, capable of appreciating and judging for itself. Someone who 
has studied the audience has said “There is nothing people exercise so 
little intelligence about as in choosing a play. More attention is given 
a good dinner, and no one would think of going to base ball or foot ball 
without knowing something of the rules of the game.” The audience 
must learn to play the game, and meet the players and the playwright 
half way. The conditions in America are far worse than in other coun- 
tries, and it is for the public to improve those conditions by organizing 
an audience which will stand by the managers in their more worthy 
efforts. Co-operation, direction, and management may come from the 
large central organization, The Drama League of America, with its expert 
committees drawn from well known playwrights, dramatic critics, and 
educators, but the great mass of energizing power must come from the 
playgoers themselves. The Drama League of America is a national body, 
having the distinct end in view of eventually organizing local chapters 
in every city and town in the country, with an extended membership of 
hundreds of thousands studying drama, and encouraging the production 
of good drama. The Producing Centres are to be Chicago, New York, 
Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington, San Francisco and Kansas 
City, each having its own independent Play-going Committee, which shall 
attend opening nights, and issue bulletins on plays. 

The One-Night Stands or Week Stands have local autonomy and meet 
all local expenses, but may not issue original bulletins. They shall receive 
information from the National Committee in regard to plays deserving 
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support, and can receive bulletins from any Producing Centre which they 
may choose. They can not issue bulletins, but may issue notices of plays 
or reprints of bulletins if they desire. 

The main purpose of the bulletin is to interest the members of the 
League in supporting the play bulletined. This bulletin covers such points 
as Plot, Structure, Values, Characterization, an analysis of the kind of 
play, so people may know whether it is a comedy, tragedy, melodrama, 
farce, cr what not. It is simply a means of advertising the good points 
of a good play, or one worthy of support. These bulletins are sent each 
member of the League, making it possible wherever there is a local centre 
to organize an audience and bring the play from a Producing Centre. 
By co-operation with the National League it is possible to build up a 
chain of one-night stands which can be visited profitably by good travel- 
ing companies, where now they are visited only by inferior ones. Owing 
to the influence of the Drama League in Duluth, Minn. and Superior, 
Wis. and the hearty co-operation of the local manager such fine plays as 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings” and “Kindling” have been brought to those 
towns months before they have been produced in either St. Paul or Min- 
neapolis, where the local league is not yet fully organized. It is the 
custom for Drama League members to take a block of seats in body for 
a bulletined play, and they find their influence and enjoyment much in- 
creased by this co-operation, Naturally, Chicago is the Producing Centre 
for this part of the country, and is also headquarters for the National 
organization. Membership can be secured by writing Mrs. H. P. Jones, 
5529 Cornell Ave., Chicago. 

The League also advises on reading lists, club programs, lectures, lists 
for libraries, and so assists in developing a reading public. The Junior 
League work is most important. A chapter consists of twenty-five young 
people in every school, church or club, under the direction of some com- 
petent person who understands the psychology of amateur dramatics. 
One has but to investigate the work of Major S. Peixotto in the Boys 
Columbian Club of San Francisco, to realize what a powerful social force 
we have in amateur dramatics. To many of his boys it has meant more 
for character building and efficiency than a university education. The 
Junior League members read and discuss a play together; they put the 
play on, make their own costumes, paint their own scenery; then the char- 
acters are changed; those who have the principal parts take the smaller 
parts and they criticise each other in friendly spirit on every point of 
interpretation. With them “the play’s the thing.” In six years of such 
work you have an audience growing up for the very best work that can 
appear in the theatre. 

The League also gives help for civic festivals and pageants. On the 
23d of April the Drama League of Chicago gave a great civic festival 
in honor of Shakespeare’s birthday. The Board of Education, the Art 
Institution, the Libraries, Parent’s and Teacher’s Associations, actors, 
dramatic critics, club women, florists, department stores and newspapers 
all combined to make this festival the most remarkable that has ever 
taken place in this country. Eighteen hundred public school children, 
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taking the part of characters in Shakespeare’s plays, and clad in costumes 
of their own making, assembled to lay flowers and scrolls at the foot of 
Shakespeare’s statue in Lincoln park, while 30,000 spectators applauded. 

That is the spirit of Chicago, which also gave so generously to the 
whole country that dream of beauty the White City at the World’s Fair. 
Our smaller towns and cities are slow to waken to any noble vision in 
civic life, and forget the old prophet’s warning “without a vision the 
people perish.” 

Surely we are as patriotic in America as they who live in Germany or 
France, and yet Andrew D. White, who spent so many years in Germany 
as United States Minister, said that if he could choose the best things 
of Europe for America, the one supreme thing would be the Theatre of 
Germany. 

“Ten years in Germany” he says, at various periods during an epoch 
covering now nearly half a century, have convinced me that her theatre, 
next after her religious inheritance, gives the best stimulus and suste- 


nance to the better aspirations of her people. Through it Schiller, Goethe 


and a long line of others have given an atmosphere in which ennobling 
ideals bloom for the German youths, during season after season, as if in 
the regular course of nature. In most German towns of importance one 
finds the drama a part of the daily life of its citizens, ennobling in its 
higher ranges and in its influence clean and wholesome.” And the pres- 
ent emperor, in a speech to the actors in the Royal Theatre, said “When 
I came into the government ten years ago, I was convinced that this 
theatre under the guidance of the monarch, should, like the school and 
the university, have as its mission the development of the rising genera- 
tion, the promotion of the highest intellectual good in our German father- 
land, and the ennobling of our people in mind and character. I beg of 
you that you continue to stand by me, each in his own way and place, 
serving the spirit of idealism, and waging war against materialism and 
all unGerman corruptions of the stage.” 

The Drama League of America stands for a great social movement, a 
great democratic movement, and makes the same appeal to every patron 
of the theatre for co-operation. (Applause). 


PRESIDENT SILveRNAIL: If we have as much of solid substance and 
suggestion in the next twelve minutes as has been put into the last 
twelve minutes, we shall have a very profitable discussion. The next 
hour is to be devoted to a general discussion of the work of the week. 
Many suggestions doubtless came to us from Mr. Holt’s talk and from 
Miss Babcock’s discussion and from Mrs. Seymour’s talk. Now let the 
time be profitably occupied the remaining portion of the hour. 


Mr. Assott: I heartily concur in all that has been said by Mr. Holt. 
Here is a problem upon which I would like some assistance. In our normal 
schools, for the most part, our students do not remain with us for one, 
two, three or four years as they do in the colleges and universities. We 
have a Dramatic Club at Warrensburg; but every year—-I might almost 
say every term—it is composed of new students. It is impossible, there- 
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fore, for us to put on the heavier or more difficult plays, because our 
students have not had sufficient training in self expression, let alone 
character interpretation and portrayal; consequently we attempt only 
the simpler and shorter sketches. But through these simpler plays we 
attempt to bring the students together, work out certain problems that 
may have been suggested and lay a foundation for the more serious and 
difficult work that will follow later on. For our senior plays we put on 
such productions as the Shakesperian dramas, The Doll’s House, Pygmalion 
and Galatea, The Young Mrs. Winthrop, The Gold Mine, etc., all standard 
plays. Even upon these plays we are not able to spend more than ten 
or twelve weeks. I appreciate all that Mr. Holt has said regarding the 
tremendous value that accrues to the student by having developed the 
ability to control himself when he comes in contact with his fellow stu- 
dents and friends. We find that our dramatic work is helping us in 
this way also, as well as in stimulating our Oral English, Public Speaking 
and Debate. But how would you meet the difficulty I have just suggested 
—that of having new material to work with every year? Would you still 
insist upon putting on the difficult plays before the student has had any 
dramatic training at all? May I ask further, where may information be 
had concerning the work of The Drama League? 


Mrs. SEyMouR: You can address Mrs. H. P. Jones, 5529 Cornell Ave., 
Chicago, if you wish to join. If you wish material from the Drama Study 
Department, Dr. Geo. P. Baker, Harvard University. The lecture work 
is a part of the organization in any town—to bring a series of lectures 
on the drama to the town at some time during the year, and the effort 
is to get as many different types of lectures as possible. It gives an 
opportunity to many dramatic readers and lecturers. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: The suggestion is mare that a comparison of 
plays be made and that the names of some of the successful plays be given. 

The following plays were named: 

The Scrap of Paper, The Crisis, Pudd’nhead Wilson, Tennyson’s “Fal- 
con” (for a 40-minute production), King Saul, by Browning (dramatiza- 
tion of the poem for a heavy 43 hour production), Fanchon, the Cricket, 
by Geo. Sands. 


Miss Bascock: I am very much interested in this matter of plays and 
I would like to make an exchange with people of their list of plays. 
Our dramatic club is a part of the student body of the university. Those 
members who win out parts and make a good performance before the 
student body receive a U. D. C. and that is given them at the trophy 
day, which comes during the last of the year when the athletic people 
and the debaters get their trophies and is rather a big day for the uni- 
versity, so you see there is something to work for. The eligibility rules 
apply to the dramatic club the same as for other activities; the student 
must be registered for twelve hours of work, must be a fully matriculated 
freshman, and must be carrying successfully, at the time of winning out, 
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the twelve hours of work. We have a comedy in the winter, the classic 
play at commencement time. Then the other organizations have plays; 
those are the two big student body plays. 

The department of elocution has absolute authority from the president 
of the university, over these two activities. The department chooses the 
play, selects the players and produces the play as far as possible. 

Now, I have had such splendid success in finding new material, I am 
so optimistic, that I would choose any play, even the heaviest, that 1 
liked, and I have always found the material; somehow it has always 
come out of the student body. In the tryout for “Arms and the Man,” 
we had one hundred eighty people try out. Those tryouts were held from 
one scene; they did all the work themselves. I think the most important 
work of the institution is furnished by those tryouts. They try out, win 
their parts and then of course the coaching begins. As I said before, they 
are also under campus rules. We have finally got the work so organized 
that we take Tuesday, Thurday, Friday and Saturday afternoons, from 
four to six for our rehearsals. Those are regular times, the same as 
study, for class work; we do not interfere in the least with their night 
work or regular class work, and so it fits right into our regular work with 
out any interference. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: Now for the general discussion. 


Miss Brown: In our high school work in the Ashland High School, 
Ashland, Wisconsin, we have made a practice of putting on one Shakes- 
pearian play each year. We have a commencement at February, the 
close of the first semester; we put on a little play then, and in June we 
put on a Shakespearian play. I know a great many people shake their 
heads at the idea of a high school presenting Shakespeare. At the same 
time we have presented three or four Shakespearian plays very creditably; 
and have gained that admission from the townspeople. Before we begin 
our work the class shake their heads and asked for a lighter play; at the 
same time, after the play has been put on, they are extremely well satis- 
fied. We use the play that we intend to present at the commencement 
season for study in the senior literature class during the second semester, 
—take it up and make a class study of it; that gives us a little more 
time for the real study of the play and in that way we are ready to 
present the play at the end of the year. 


Mr. Horr: Mr. President, there was a question suggested by Mr. Ab- 
bott, and that is with regard to students that you have for a short time 
only. I make a sharp distinction between work that is intended for 
public presentation, and work that is simply given for the students. I 
put on certain plays during the year that haven’t any merit to speak of, 
I use them merely to “work out” the students, to get those more technical 
things that fit the students to do something better later on, and I think 
this may very profitably be done. You should be rather chary about in- 
viting friends in to see those plays, or they will go away and say you 
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are putting on cheap plays. But when you are putting on your real pro- 
ductions, of course use your best plays. If you feel that it is wiser to 
give your students study in interpretation rather than in technique, then 
let them work on the big plays the first time, if you don’t want to give 
them in public. However, it is a serious mistake to attempt to give a 
big play before the students have had any training. Either work them 
out or use the big play for study and interpretation only, then wait 
until they are ready and put on the big play splendidly produced. You 
have your public to consider and if you don’t give them a really good 
play they will go away with a bad impression of your work. 


Miss Brown: Does Mr. Holt consider that high schools should not 
present Shakespeare? 


Mr. Hott: No. I find, however, I have to make a sharp distinction 
there. I have put on the plays in Northfield, Carleton College, for eight 
or ten years and I find there is a sharp distinction in the kind of work 
they will do, as compared with the work we get at the university. If 
we do not put on a play at the university that at least approaches pro- 
fessionalism, I feel that I have failed. In a high school play we do 
not expect work that looks anything like professional work; and yet the 
high school audience would be just as well satisfied with that sort of 
production as the university audience with the university play. The same 
thing holds with regard to Carleton. For the senior class play this year, 
we had about ten boys to pick eight actors from. Now it is an absolute 
impossibility to find out of ten, eight or six or even four that will ap- 
proximate professional excellence. There were just two that had any 
suggestion of being professional. I got a very nice notice, a good write- 
up of the performance, the people liked it, and it was a good amateur 
performance, judged by that standard. So I make a sharp distinction in 
the point of view. I believe that with the average high school perform- 
ance you can get a splendid performance, but it will always be a good 


amateur performance and can seldom hope to approximate a professional 
performance. That is no reason why one shouldn’t attempt Shakespeare, 


however. 


Mr. Netz: I should like to ask Prof. Holt what students he uses in 
this way, for mere educative work, not for public presentation. He says 
“these two classes.” Are they all in the dramatic club, and does he have 
some as subjects that he later uses for public performance? 


Mr. Hott: That is sometimes true, but when I spoke of that other 
group I meant more the pupils who are working in my professional 
school here. Now you take a student who is not studying for the stage; 
you are developing a play and you want to do the best thing you can for 
the play; in training him for that particular play, you may teach that 
student occasionally bad habits that would stay with him afterwards. 
A person who is going on the stage should begin with more elementary 
work, with work that will not allow him in any way to get in the habit 
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of ranting. Again we have groups of girls who are working for no 
other purpose than to get freedom and deportment; not one of them ever 
expects to go on the stage. It is much easier to get deportment in some- 
thing that is very nearly what you are doing every day and do not have 
to spend your time straining for something that is a little beyond you. 


Pror. Futton: I think we need to understand whether we are doing 
this for the benefit of the student or for the purpose of presenting an 
attractive play before the public. Now at the Ohio Wesleyan, for the 
past ten years we have had a senior play for commencement. We have 
always utilized every student in the class whether they had any talent 
or not. In order to make the characters go round, we would give one 
character to several students; the idea was to utilize everybody in the 
class. This year we departed from that plan; we had the same person 
take a character clear through the play, and it worked out admirably. You 
must keep in view first what you are trying to do; if you are doing it 
for culture, that is one thing; if you are presenting it for the public, 
that is another. 


Mr. Gaytorp: I would like to know if anybody can give us definite 
information as to the getting of manuscripts of modern plays. 


Mr. Hott: The manuscript plays, if you can get them at all, can be 
obtained from the New York agents, whoever has the manuscript in 
charge. There has been for the last few years an agency down in Chicago, 
the Chicago Manuscript Co. I confess to having obtained manuscripts 
from them, but they have stolen all they had. They have hired stenog- 
raphers to take down the lines and reproduced them for sale in manu- 
script form. They have a large list of their own plays however. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I would like to inquire from those who have had experi- 
ence, to what extent working on plays by students in educational insti- 
tutions or otherwise tends to foster in them the desire for following the 
profession. Now I know from experience that parents generally object 
to having a son or daughter follow the profession, and oftentimes that 
is given as an objection in various places to having their children take 
part in performances and getting the habit. I simply state this from the 
standpoint of what I have heard. I would like to inquire whether anyone 
knows from the standpoint of statistics or records what effect anything 
of that kind has, as to awakening a desire for the stage. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: Has the gentleman had any experience of his 
own on that? 


Mr. LAMBertT: I don’t think I have been in the work long enough to 
know. I know of some cases however where the student who has been in 
plays and becomes fairly proficient would get the fever, as it were, go 
out on a short circuit and come back again and give it up. 


Mr. Hott: I have just recently sent out a questionaire to about fifty 
or sixty of our universities, and one of the questions covered this point— 
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have any of your best actors gone on the stage? From Chicago I got the 
reply “only one”; from Leland Stanford, I got the reply “one”; from 
Yale I got the reply “one or two”; from at least a dozen I got the reply 
“none at all.” Now for ten years I have had the university plays here 
and during that time I think two have actually tried, and each of those 
two had talent and in both of those cases there was no reason why they 
should not have succeeded. But they had had such an easy time in college 
and they found it was such rough work on the road they gave it up. One 
of them is married and one of them in newspaper work here. Those are 
the only two I know of that have tried it. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: The difference is soon apparent between the 
delight of the college association and the drudgery of the actual work, 
the long hours, the severe routine, the lengthy rehearsals, the irregularity 
of the life and all the strain; and as soon as the glamour of the foot- 
lights is removed, unless there are an overmastering dramatic ambition 
and unusual genius, the day in which we live tends to discourage amateur 
impulses for professional work. 


Mr. Appott: The dramatic clubs serve a good purpose in that regard. 
I have had half a dozen young ladies talk to me about going on the stage 
and I have had this opportunity to talk to them about it. Out of seven 
years of school work, with possibly a thousand students, we have only one 
on the stage. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: Now we are to discuss the work of the week. 
It falls to the lot of the President to sum up the results of our admirable 
programs. As I have sat from day to day and listened to these exercises, 
I have been impressed with the thought that we have had one of the most 
rewarding, one of the most symmetrical, one of the most educative of our 
sessions for the twenty-one years. In the early stages of our work, there 
was a good deal of disagreement; individuals have from time to time 
come to these conventions feeling that they had a dead sure cinch on 
some things that were transcendently valuable and anything that seemed 
to contradict their own theory and practice has always stirred up a hor- 
net’s nest. We have been entirely free from that this year. There has 
not been a discordant note. The harmony of the week has been exceed- 
ingly gratifying to the man who has tried to hold the gavel with impar- 
tiality and so that everybody had a fair chance, though nobody has had 
a fighting chance. 

Monday we had a most inspiring note from Dr. Vincent, showing that 
already there is a respectable footing acquired in our universities for 
genuine work which means education, as appreciated by the educators who 
are not technically interested in the speech arts. The evening programs 
have been most satisfying and artistic. Of course these programs are not 
open to discussion or criticism, especially criticism; perhaps no more 
discriminating audience is likely to be found than the audiences which 
gather at our annual sessions; but the cordial approval of the work of our 
artists which I have heard on every hand has been most gratifying. We 
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wish to set before the public things we can commend and approve. We 
have had in the past years some things on our evening programs which 
were intended merely to reflect the popular taste. My soul was 
outraged to listen to a performance one night that I would have relegated 
to innocuous desuetude, a most detestable travesty of art. In reply to the 
criticism which I ventured to someone who had approved the program, 
I was informed “We want to show you what the public wants.” Now the 
evening recitals of this week have shown that good literature can be so 
put before the public that the public can appreciate it. Higginson says 
“Charge your sentences with life and the public will not ask for co- 
nundrums”; and when our readers, our impersonators so place before the 
public the things that are worth while that the public will welcome 
them, they will not miss the trash. That is what the association has 
stood for and what it is accomplishing. And so with the recitals of the 
week, there has been nothing to apologize for. In advance of the resolu- 
tion committee, I want to thank those who have so splendidly done that 
part of our work in the evening recitals. 

The addresses of Tuesday morning have struck us as very significant,— 
“The Elements of Strength in Speaking and Writing,’ showing that our 
work broadens out, reaches out into life, and in times such as those in 
which we live, and in a country such as we are proud to be citizens of, 
that matter of so educating a man that he can stand up and express him- 
self and make his influence felt, how splendidly that was set before us in 
Dr. Ellis’ fine address. I wish every school board, every president of a 
board of education, every normal schooi faculty, could have heard the 
address of Prof. Woolbert on “The Science of Persuasion”; and those 
others—Mr. Gaylord’s and those that touched on technical points—I don’t 
recall that we have had anything of a technical nature more stimulating, 
more calculated to encourage our interest and make us resolve to in- 
vestigate along that line. We are likely to be narrow, to be bound up in 
technique, we are prone to confine ourselves to the routine of the class- 
room not reading as widely as we ought and not investigating along the 
new lines which are being so splendidly worked out by our psychologists. 
We have had some splendid talks showing the value of psychological 
study. 

The address of Dr. Blood—how it makes one’s pulses tingle to have 
set before us ideals put in the way she did. I have referred to Prof. 
Gaylord’s address on “Fundamentals in Public Speaking.” I am reminded 
by his address and some of the others of the remark quoted fror. Rachel, 
the great French actress, who was taking lessons from the greatest 
dramatic teacher, Samson. He said to her one day, “Do you understand 
me, Mdlle?” “No, Monsieur,” replied Rachel, “but I shall after I get 
home.” And so I feel that I want to think some of these thoughts over; 
I want to investigate them for myself; I want to see that I get to the 
bottom of them. George Eliot says, “Speech is only broken lights on 
the depths of the unspoken.” If there isn’t more between the lines than 
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there is in them, it isn’t worth while. And so these addresses of a 
technical nature have suggested a vast amount that couldn’t be said in 
the time given. 

In regard to the addresses as a whole, they have been practical. I 
don’t wonder that the editors of the papers have been impressed with the 
fact that we as a body of people were doing some thinking. I go away 
from this meeting at the end of a term of years in the work that most of 
you can hardly hope to reach, my hair not only very thin but very gray, 
at a time of life when most men think they must begin to look for 
leisure—I go home resolving that I will seek greater breadth, devote 
myself with greater activity to my work, enter anew upon investigations 
that will make me broader, more valuable, more competent, with an over- 
mastering ambition to do better things, growing out of an inexpressible 
discontent with what one has. Is not that the best outcome of a meeting 
such as we have been having here in Minneapolis? Our numbers have been 
small; but let us not deceive ourselves. The success of an association is 
not measured by a convention. Scores of our members would have been 
here if they could; it is not indifference that has kept them away. And 
so while the actual attendance of our members has been small, we have 
had a harmonious, profitable, stimulating meeting, and as our literature 
goes out it is something we can be proud of. The world will see that we 
are still standing for high ideals, that we are still devoted to the main 
purpose for which the society was formed, in such a way that we really 
count for progress. 

In regard to this work that was presented this morning, in connection 
with the Drama League,—we are going to have conditions in America 
where the people really are coming to their own. We need leadership: 
perhaps a censor of public morals and politics and honesty might be a good 
thing, but we are going back to the days of the old democracy in Greece 
when audiences were such regulators of public affairs and especially of 
the conduct of their public orators that the audience itself had always 
to be reckoned with. When a speaker was hissed by an Athenian au- 
dience, he sat up and took notice, and the standard of execution set by 
the people themselves was really the one inspiring thing that produced the 
great orators, the great leaders of Greece. And the more our work is 
-arried on, the more it reaches the schools, the more our public enter- 
tainers are led to higher ideals, the more will all these make for the 
propoganda which many of us are seeing grow from year to year and 
therein find our reward. But I am trying to utter your thoughts as 
well as my own, and perhaps some of you can utter your own thought 
better. What have you to say on this general discussion, to tell what 
you think of the work of the week? 


Miss ANDREWS: I have been a member of the audience in several of the 
sessions. Might I crave the privilege merely to express my deep and 
sincere appreciation of these meetings. I have never attended sessions of 
any conference—and I have been connected with a great many during a 
number of years past—in which I have been so exceedingly interested, not 
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only interested, instructed, entertained, pleased; I have gone away feeling 
full of joy, and that is one of the real indications of a successful meeting. 
For many years I was connected with the different schools, not for the 
purpose of becoming a teacher or public reader, but merely for the pur- 
pose of improvement along certain lines that I felt the ministry needed 
very much. And Mr. Chairman, I am surprised that the ministry of this 
or any other city should not be more interested in your work, should not 
be interested to the extent of attending these meetings. Of course it is not 
always possible to leave certain other duties, but it does seem that they 
might find a few hours from their busy career to come in and hear some 
of these papers. Certainly last night’s program was all-sufficient, to 
recommend your work to others. I shall be glad to become an associate 
member, and if the association next time meets at a place within reach, I 
shall certainly be present. 


BUSINESS SESSION. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: We have the reports of some committees and 
then the important matter of the election of officers. We will listen to 
the report of the Treasurer, Mrs. George J. Frankel. As Mrs. Frankel 
is prevented from being here, our Secretary, Miss Makepeace will read the 
report. 


Report of Treasurer from June 30, 1911 to June 15, 1912. 


Mr. President and Members of the Convention: 


It was the hope of your Treasurer that at this meeting a balance on 
hand might be reported, but alas, such is not the case. 

There seems to be a lack of individual responsibility when it comes to 
the matter of paying dues. Notices and letters have been sent to every 
member, but the records show 47 who have failed to respond. 

With this report will be found a list of the members who are in arrears 
for this year, also a list of those who have not paid since 1908, 1909, and 
1910, two notices and three letters to each have failed to bring any re- 
sponse and as the letters were not returned, it seems to me it would in- 
dicate a desire to withdraw and the treasurer recommends that these 
members be dropped from the list. Every letter received has been promptly 
answered. All changes of name or address have been reported to each 
officer and chairman of committees. But two resignations have been re- 
ceived and five new members added to our list. 

The financial statement for the year is as follows: 


Receipts. 


a rrr trim reser aes pan as er ee ber ey ey tee eer e $144.20 
From Mr. Newcomb, balance from Chattanooga meeting .............. 60.56 
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Disbursements. 


New Brunswick Times, 5000 programs (last year) ...............00. $ 20.00 
a a a ee ee me a re 21.50 
eee: UNION, INI 927 og cata tia aids Ww aiecaiebe 6.0.00 6d G08 @ bate epsom en 255.00 

Ee EINE voc a domvededcveven $296.50 


Leaving a deficit of 91.74. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Abigal Frankel. 
June 21, 1912. 


Upon the reading of the report, a motion was made and seconded for 
its adoption, and unanimously carried. Thereupon the Secretary made 
an additional brief report, as Treasurer pro tem, which on motion duly 
made and seconded, was also unanimously approved. 


Report of Miss Makepeace as Treasurer pro tem. 


Itemized Account Minneapolis Meeting, 1912. 


Received. 
ER EE Pe 2 Oe Pe PIE PAE OE pay ay ae ENP YO $112.00 
I - SE A aie CUS aie ab c's 4O OP RICE Meee es © Roca Mae he.s «ea we 48.00 
BUUREN, Sc cococtuncsetactaueeea $160.00 
Disbursements. 
re ee CN at eta k taba daldaediae cc bee aeeewes $28.50 
ee ea ore ae Ck en cade b OMe bees Cade eke es 13.50 
TN RPP OE CPE TEER Oe OPT IEE re CP Eee er 6.00 
Total Expenditures ........... sh eee one b 5 ee 
Balance to be forwarded to Mrs. G. J. Frankel, Treasurer .......... $112.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
yrace E. Makepeace. 
Treasurer pro. tem. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: In regard to the matter of literature, we are 
advised that some members have not received the report and other matter 
sent out, and members are again urged to promptly notify the secretary 
or the editor of any change of address. 

It might be well to state on behalf of the Board of Directors that some 
consideration has been given, among other things, to the matter of chang- 
ing our meetings to biennial meetings. The chairman of the board not 
being able to be here, it is not known whether constitutional notice has 
been given of that proposed change so that we can act on it at this time. 
The Board deems it wise to give notice, which is hereby duly, formally 
and officially given to the association, that that subject may be considered 
during the next year and acted upon at our next meeting. We will have 
our next annual meeting but at that time it will be constitutional to 
change to biennial sessions, if desired. 

The place of meeting must be determined at this time, the time of 
meeting also is to be thought of. A good many of our members find they 
can’t get here because their Commencements prevent. Quite a good many 
are busy in summer work. Is there a better time for meeting? What is 
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the experience and observation of the members present? Is it desired to 
take that matter up again? Is it thought best to retain the last week é 
in June as a fixed time for our annual sessions? : 

I have received invitations from the authorities in San Francisco, Port- : 
land, New Orleans, Baltimore and Washington. It was understood last i 
year, when the invitation was then extended by some of our good workers s 
in Boston, that we should hold our next convention there; it did not seem : 
convenient for the local contingent to make provision for the present 3 
session, but they thought if we came west this year and wanted to come 
down east next year, they would provide for us and make satisfactory 
arrangements at Boston. The Board feel that perhaps we ought to go 
east, east of Buffalo, say, next year. Now the question is whether Boston 
would be more accessible to you western people. Is it desired to decide 
that matter or refer it to the Board or a Committee to determine after 
correspondence and due consideration? 


TAA B EE REA PEE RE ER 


Mr. Futon: I move that we go east next year and that the decision of 
the place be left to our Board of Directors. 
(Motion seconded and unanimously carried.) 


SecreTary: Is this the opportune time to suggest that the Secretary 
write a friendly letter of greeting to our sick and absent members who 
have been so kind as to forward telegrams and letters of appreciation 
and good wishes for our success? 

(So moved and seconded, and carried.) 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: There was appointed last year a standing com- 
mittee on Biography, the purpose being to secure the biographies of our 
prominent workers of past years who have passed to their reward. That 
committee has sent reports of their researches; it would take perhaps too 
much time to read these reports now; it will perhaps be better to place 
them in the hands of the editor for publication in the report; it will 
somewhat swell the volume of our report, but the expense is more than 
justified. 

There was also a committee appointed on Bibliography. Unfortunately 
there was some delay in having a notification reach the one named as 
chairman, which delayed that matter somewhat. Miss Marsland, chair- 
man, had moved and the communication was delayed for some time. Then 
she wrote me she could not assume the chairmanship. The President then 
requested Prof. Scott, of Columbia, Missouri, to take the chairmanship 
but he could not take it and the committee thus has not been fully 
organized. Prof. Scott sent me a very detailed, definite and useful 
statement of books, the titles of books, publications, ete., that he approved 
and had found serviceable. It would probably be profitless to read that 
list; Mr. Hannibal A. Williams also sent a splendid list; we will have that 
published in the report, giving a detailed, alphabetical list of available 
books on the subject of elocution and expression. That probably would 
not be necessary to be brought before the association but that will be 
placed in the hands of the editor to appear in our next report if the asso- 
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ciation so desires. Now here is the question: Would it be better to have 
these published as they are completed, in the report, or to wait until such 
time as the committee might desire to do so and have them all published 
at one time or in connection with some one report? 


Mr. AspotT: I would rather see the list published as it comes; it 
wouldn’t cost very much and we could keep in touch with the bibliography; 
Then we can compile them and publish a book in time. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: That was perhaps the intention in appointing 
the committee. This will appear in that way this year. We will now 


proceed to the election of officers. 


Pror. Futton: I move that Mr. Lambert be made judge of election. 
(Motion duly seconded and unanimously carried. Mr. Lambert there- 


upon took the chair.) 


ProF. FuLToN: I move we hear the report of the Nominating Committee. 

(Motion seconded and unanimously carried. Report read as follows) : 
President, Mr. Livingston Barbour, Ist Vice-President, Mr. George C. 
Williams, Secretary, Miss Grace E. Makepeace, Treasurer, Mrs. G. J. 
Frankel. 

(Mr. Silvernail moved the acceptance of the report, which motion was 


duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


Pror. Futton: I move that the secretary be instructed to cast the bal- 
lot of the association for the four officers named in the report. 
(Motion second and unanimously carried.) 


SEcRETARY: The ballot is so cast. 
JupGeE: These gentlemen are declared elected. 


Pror. SmirH: I move the secretary be instructed to cast the ballot for 
the directors named in the committee report. 
(Motion seconded and unanimously carried.) 


Secretary: ‘The secretary casts the ballot for Silvernail, Fulton, Blood, 
Newcomb, Abbott, Watkins, Neil. 

Mr. Charles H. Woolbert was later elected to fill a vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mrs. Anna. P. Tucker. 


Mr. Apsott: I want to call the attention of this association again to 
the matter of our work with the N. E. A. I want to have you all re- 
member to do all you can to get into the N. E. A.; I wish every member 
of the association were a member of the N. E. A. and possibly we could 
do something with them. 


PRESIDENT SILVERNAIL: Perhaps more could be done by becoming mem- 
bers of the National Education Association and thus working in favor 
of the sentiment of affiliation and in the way of illustration of the value 
of our work. The gentleman to whom the gavel goes has been a good 
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worker in our ranks; he isn’t able to be here as he is in the hospital now. 
The gentlemen in the other positions, the vice-presidents, are more than 
competent to carry on the work. I bespeak on the part of the members the 
same cordial co-operation that has been accorded to me. Mr. Holt, in 
handing this gavel to you, as representative of the new administration, 
words are unnecessary; the cordial appreciation of what you have done 
to make this convention pleasant and successful makes us sure that if in 
the vicissitudes of life the gavel should fall your way, it will hit a good 
man; and we know that the society will be in safe hands under those 
that you now represent officially. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hoir (assuming the gavel): Mr. Retiring President, I accept the 
gavel for the President-elect with very great pleasure. It is a most 
embarrassing position, however, in which to be placed. I think for the 
rest of the meeting I had better leave the work in your hands. 


Mr, SILVERNAIL: The work is all done; nothing but pleasure ahead of 
us. 


Mr. Hott: What is the pleasure of the meeting? 


Secretary: Is it not possible for this body to send a specific delegate 
to the N. E. A.? We can do nothing unless we have the personality of a 
speech artist to represent our interest there. These men, I feel, if they 
listened to some of our good men here,. would give ear to anything they 
had to say, not to reach a determination possibly quite so soon, but to 
confer with them. Let us pave the way for another year. We have in 
Cleveland converted a goodly number to this thought. Will you please 
ask the pleasure of the association? 


Mr. Futon: If there are any of. us going to Chicago, we can appoint 
them a committee. 


Mr. Appotr: I should like to move that Prof. Smith, Miss Blood and 
Miss Makepeace be elected a committee to represent this association and 
that in case the committee now considering the motions to be presented 
at the Round Table in connection with the English Department, deem it 
possible to have a Department of Oral English at the National Convention 
next year, that the same names stand as president, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Mr. Futron: In order to simplify matters, I rise to offer a substitute. 
Insamuch as it is known that some of our members are to attend that 
meeting, who have standing with the association as members, I move that 
they and any others who may be able to attend, be constituted our rep- 
resentatives to take advantage of such conditions as they may find there 
and act on their own wisdom and pleasure in advancing our interests at 
the N. E. A. It differs merely in the fact that these three and any others 
act as representatives. 
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Mr. Hott: The motion is that the three members already named, plus 
any members of this association who may be present at the Chicago 
meeting of the N. E. A., be appointed or elected as a committee to do all 
which in their judgment can be done at this time to create a department 
of oral expression in the N. E. A. 

(Motion seconded. ) 


Pror. SmMitH: I would like to make my position perfectly clear in this 
matter. I have no objection to this motion except possibly my connection 
with it. As I tried to make clear to the Association the other day, the 
matter of a department of oral English has already been taken up with 
the committee which has all such matters under its control, the committee 
of the N. E. A. which represents the work of the various schools, univer- 
sities and colleges, which is known as the Committee of Articulation. 
Some progress, as I reported, has already been made, as the matter has 
been taken up from the point of view of the public speaking conference of 
the New England and Middle Atlantic States, which convention or con- 
ference is represented by a Committee on Oral English Requirements, of 
which I happen to be the head, and I have been authorized by that com- 
mittee to present this matter to the Committee on Articulation of School 
and College and it has been taken up and some progress has been made. 
I think it would be a great help to have a committee representing this 
organization present at those meetings. I should be in a delicate position 
to be the chairman of both of those committees. I am already chairman 


of the committee representing the public speaking conference of the east. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: Mr. Smith is not constituted chairman of that com- 
mittee by being named first. Another can be made chairman and he will 
then be able to act, and also have the pleasure of representing the National 
Speech Arts Association on either committee. I think it better be left 
entirely for the committee to act on their own initiative to organize as 


they see fit. 


Mr. Hott: By adopting the resolution this association confers power 
on those named, and any other members of the association who may be 
interested, to be present at the meeting of the N. E. A. at Chicago on 
July 10th, to take such steps as they deem wise to represent the associa- 
tion at the Round Table Conference of the English Section. 


(Motion so carried.) 


Mr. Hort: The new Board of Directors are asked to remain for a 


meeting. 


(Motion for adjournment made, seconded and unanimously carried. 
Thereupon the Convention adjourned.) 
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MINUTES 
Of the Board of Directors of the National Speech Arts Association. 
Twenty-first Annual Convention. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
Monday, June 24, 1912. 

Meeting of the Board of Directors at 10:00 a. M., in the Club rooms 
of the Commercial Men’s Association of Minneapolis. Present, Messrs, 
John P. Silvernail, Robert I. Fulton, Miss Grace E. Makepeace. No busi- 
ness transacted. Through the courtesy of Mr. Charles M. Holt the Club 
rooms were at the disposal of the members of the National Speech Arts 
Association and added pleasure and comfort throughout the week. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
Tuesday, June 25th, 1912. 

The Board of Directors met at 12:30 Noon, in the Gold Room of Hotel 
Raddison, the Headquarters of the Convention of the National Speech 
Arts Association. Present, Messrs. John P. Silvernail, Robt. I. Fulton, 
Elmer W. Smith, Miss Grace E. Makepeace. There being no quorum only 
such matters as were necessary were disposed of. 

Mr. Silvernail read the report sent on by the Treasurer, Mrs. George 
J. Frankel. It was suggested that the Secretary act as Treasurer Pro 
Tem. 

Mr. Fulton recommended the posting of names of the several applica- 
tions, presented by Mr. Elmer W. Smith, Chairman of the Credentials and 
Extension Committee. 

The President took the initiative and ordered the above suggestions to 
become authoritative. 

Owing to the outing planned by the Local Committee no further busi- 
ness was transacted. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
Wednesday, June 26th, 1912. 
The Board of Directors met at 12:30 Noon, in the Gold Room of Hotel 
Raddison. Present, Messrs. John P. Silvernail, Robert I. Fulton, Elmer 
W. Smith, Miss Grace E. Makepeace. 
Owing to the lateness of the hour and the fact that no quorum existed 
no matters of business came before the Board. 
An informal discussion of the progress of the Association and the 
further ordering of the posting of additional names as members were the 
items cared for before enjoying a sight seeing tour of the city. 
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Minneapolis, Minn., 
Thursday June 27th, 1912. 
The Board of Directors met at 12: 30 Noon in the Gold Room of Hotel 

Raddison. Present, Messrs. John P. Silvernail, Robert I. Fulton, Elmer 

W. Smith, R. E. Pattison Kline, Miss Grace E. Makepeace. 

The only business was the ordering of the third list of names desiring 
membership to be added to those already posted. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
Friday, June 28th, 1912. 

At 12:00 Noon a meeting of the new Board of Directors was called to 
order by Chairman John P. Silvernail. The roll call showed the presence 
of Messrs. John P. Silvernail, Robert I. Fulton, Elmer W. Smith, Charles 
M. Holt, C. Edmund Neil, Dwight E. Watkins, Frederick Abbott, Miss 
Grace E. Makepeace. 

The meeting was held in the Auditorium of the Minneapolis School of 
Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and sanctioned. 

Mr. John P. Silvernail was elected Chairman of the New Board. 

Moved, seconded, and earried that the place of meeting for 1913 be 
left to a Committee consisting of the President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Chairman of the Board and Chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, with power to act. 

The chairmen of the various committees were selected and committees 
chosen by them as follows: 

LITERARY COMMITTER. 


ae ee Te PO WONE, CRIMI Gon 6 os cc edi eecestsecuses Chieago, Il. 
EE Site EW ib ab des hess Red ak COR e Ob CCC ee ed 6 0 eb hleleen Chicago, Il. 
Pn I TE MOOI oon 3 Ue via baw Ube de sews SOUS Sc vdbe sean New York, N. Y. 
ee OO MOLE, TRUS oo bcc cine ceecberescccdnennee ben Toledo, O. 
ee re oe oye ce caso ck eh eee Ade dae © University of West Va. 
SG! SE en” NE, ob Wa'e'cla wdieeeeenseee bee eke cue Ann Arbor, Mich. 
po a ee i ee a er ree eee eee eee Nee Cambridge, N. Y. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. 
mer. Eeeery Gaines TEAWh, CRAITMOR 2.6 ck icc cc dcccccccse srooklyn, N. Y. 
I Ee oe a ns ogre 6 ww ee a aes BM dee Oe oe OS OO Delaware, Ohio 
ee re) Nt ia od alk cc kee dR EO Rew SRS CobRC Ce Bloomfield, N. J. 
Rs ee OE. DENTEED 6's: doce es & ee eisigSead Uccep sea sees Oak Park, Ill. 
es a ks NINE Siig wats wa She REA REN © Pens das Chattanooga, Tenn. 
i ro OE ots ce epee ee bane Mal ase henene © ae Brookline, Mass. 
a eS a SPE, ORS cdibn dknecs ob B bos c0e ken eet ieehen Galesburg, Il. 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS AND EXTENSION. 
jp eR Re Pe | ee ee eer eae rer Hamilton, N. Y. 
an oa KORE ow bie Se CRE Rie 64d we Ee ee Warrensburg, Mo. 
Be ON EE fs re a ae a ha 6 8 & 4.6054 4 0ele Oe He pe 8 hence Princeton, N. J. 
Re Re Ic UNE ek ke cnc dan i eiccg sees Kasay eeeews Fulton, N. Y. 
Se Ee TEPER, Se R Gb ewes ee Rede eel dees cteseee Rochester, N. Y. 
Te NN ic i sab vhlcketeceaccascadsepeaweses New Orleans, La. 
Sh AL, OE NR gin ke aid als OER «MASS. ORE Ee Ceke kee s Albion, Mich. 


The Treasurer pro. tem. reported $159.50 in the Treasury. 
Mr. John P. Silvernail was selected Editor. 
Adjourned. Respectfully submitted, 
Grace E. Makepeace, 
See’y. N. S. A. Ass'n. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON BIOGRAPHY. 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM BENTON CHAMBERLAIN, D. D. 
1847-1903. 


“It was a life of praise and service and love—the kind of life that com- 
pels men to believe in God, in brotherhood, in immortality:” this char- 
acterization of Professor Chamberlain’s life, one of many called forth at 
the time of his death, summarizes the impression he made upon all who 
knew him. 

He was born in Gustavus, Ohio, September 1, 1847, the youngest of 
four children, three sons and a daughter, born to Rev. Ebenezer Benton 
Chamberlain and Mary Cowles Chamberlain. His mother was a sister of 
Professor Henry Cowles, professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Litera- 
ture at Oberlin, Ohio, and the author of Commentaries, in 16 volumes, 
covering the whole Bible, that are marked by a devout spirit and sound- 
ness of judgment in Scriptural Interpretation that give them an enduring 
value. 

As a child William had delicate health, by which his education was 
retarded, and later his father’s failing health delayed his studies; but, 
reared in the atmosphere of a Christian home, his spiritual development 
and religious faith were early manifested. At the age of nine, he was 
converted while at school in Austinberg, Ohio in a revival. When praying 
at that time he was overheard saying, “Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow,” resting his assurance of forgiveness on this 
ancient promise of God. Later, he attended school at Kingsville Academy, 
Kingsville, Ohio, and had there the stimulating influence and instruction 
of Mr. Judson Barrett, for whom he always cherished a grateful remem- 
brance, as shown by his naming after him, his third son—Ernest Barrett 
Chamberlain. In the Western Reserve of Ohio and in Pennsylvania, the 
scenes of his father’s ministry, he grew up to young manhood, and taught 
school. He then disclosed a great fondness for music and that he pos- 
sessed a rare voice for singing. 

He went to Oberlin, Ohio, to complete his course of education, in 1870, 
when he was 23 years old, studied two years in the Preparatory Depart- 
ment and then in College, graduating in the class of 1875 at the age of 
twenty-eight. He regretted all his life that he came to the preparatory 
school and the college so late, when past, as he says, “the plastic condition 
of the mind and body, which never fully returns after the early years are 
past.” “I have always felt,’ he says in the remarkable personal record 
attached to his will, “sometimes very keenly, the disadvantages under 
which I have labored by reason of the late start and tardy development of 
my education. Many things have been done both more laboriously and 
more poorly—so far as I can judge—than they might have been, if they 
could have come earlier in life in more natural season.” It may be 
questioned, however, whether the loss of “the plastic condition of mind 
and body” which he thus deplored, was not fully counterbalanced, and 
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more, by the greater maturity of mind thus gained and by reason of 
which he brought stronger faculties to his studies, and derived from them 
greater profit. Certainly his progress and achievements in study and 
mental discipline were remarkable considering how he was handicapped 
by the necessity of “making his own way at times with effort and hard- 
ship.” “Those years,’ we are told, “wrought a fourfold result. They 
gave him the knowledge and the mental discipline for which a true college 
stands, and which he so earnestly coveted for his children and all his 
younger friends. ‘They confirmed him in his love for the Master and in 
his purpose to use his life for the upbuilding of His kingdom. They 
crystallized his musical talent, developed his own voice, brought out his 
ability in leadership, and gave him an insight into the relation of music 
to religion. ‘They, too, witnessed his acquaintance, friendship and mar- 
riage with Emily Elizabeth Reck (the sister of Professor John F. Reck), 
to whom he was always an allectionate and constant lover and husband.” 

After graduating from college, he studied for two years in Philadel- 
phia at Madam Seiler’s famous School of Vocal Art,—where the voice 
training, which he had received at the Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
while a student in college, was perfected. Returning to Oberlin, he was 
given, in 1879, the position of an instructor and lecturer in the Conserva- 
tory of Music, with the title of Lecturer and Instructor in Acoustics and 
Vocal Physiology—a position which he filled for four years until 1883. 
While thus employed opportunity was given him of studying in the Theo- 
logical Seminary from which he was graduated in the class of 1881. 
In the fall of this year he was ordained to the Christian ministry. In 1884 
he became Instructor in Elocution and Associate Professor of Rhetoric 
in Oberlin College, and later was made full professor. In addition to this 
work in the College he gave Courses in Expression in the Theological Sem- 
inary. Thus his teaching was given, successively to these three depart- 
ments of the Institution: the Conservatory, the College, and the Semi- 
nary. During this time he wrote and published “The Rhetoric of Vocal 
Expression,” which he used as a text-book in his classes with great suc- 
cess. 

He continued his teaching in Oberlin, dividing his work between the 
College and the Seminary, until 1894, broadening and enriching his work, 
year by year to the end, in the hope of thus improving his instruction. 
“T desire to leave on record for my students the statement,” he said, “that 
I have never or very seldom accomplished what 1 wanted to do for them.” 
Besides his lines of regular work he engaged in others, to which he was 
called as a Christian man and a public-spirited citizen. He was a leader 
of the large First Church Choir for many years, he preached occasionally 
with much acceptance, was an active member of the First Church, attend- 
ing constantly its prayer meetings, bearing his testimony with others to 
what Christ had done for his soul, often praying that he “might be built 
into the Kingdom of God,” and lifting the souls of all present to a higher 
altitude of worship and spiritual aspiration by his voice in song. He 
worked in the Sunday School, and was active in the Anti-Saloon Move- 
ment which originated in Oberlin. Thus “Oberlin remembers Professor 
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Chamberlain, as student, instructor, leader in song, soloist in oratorio, 
preacher, neighbor and friend. The roots of his personal life grew deep in 
Oberlin’s social, educational and religious soil.” 

When he removed to Chicago in 1894, at the age of forty-seven he had 
lived for twenty-five years in Oberlin, including the two years’ absence 
in Philadelphia at Madam Seiler’s School. Oberlin reckoned him among 
its best citizens and representatives, and he loved Oberlin in return with 
ardent affection. This mutual regard was due to the attractive person- 
ability of the man and to the debt he felt he owed to the college and town. 
Physically he was a model of manly beauty and of erect form, noble 
bearing and interesting face, with large thoughtful eyes and a genial 
expression, which lighted up when he spoke. His voice was entrancing. 
“God gave him a rich voice,” says Dr. W. E. Barton, “but it was rich 
because his soul was sincere. God gave him generous impulses, but he 
by long culture made these into rules of conduct and habits of the soul.” 

His feeling of debt to Oberlin was based upon what it had done for 
him. It had largely made him what he was. Its traditions, ideals and at- 
mosphere had moulded his character, inspired his thinking and deter- 
mined his aims. He loved the college, and she returned his love later 
on, with honors—conferring upon him the degree of D.D., and making 
him one of her Trustees in 1900, 

Such was Professor Chamberlain when called to the Chair of Oratory 
and Sacred Music in Chicago Theological Seminary in 1894. “His decision 
to accept the call,” says his wife, “was determined by the offered opportu- 
nity of putting into effect in a broader way certain ideas and theories 
long held and cherished.” Professor H. M. Seott, of the Seminary Faculty 
says, “He was called here to fill a unique place, to become the first pro- 
fessor in this institution of Elocution and Sacred Music. He was the only 
man in the country who was known to be qualified for such double 
duties. During the eight years of his activity in this Seminary he truly 
magnified his office. He gave a deeper meaning to the work of elocu- 
tion and greatly enlarged its scope. He taught music, but, much more, 
he imparted to many the love for it. Under his inspiration our chapel 
was rebuilt, a splendid organ given to enrich our worship, and the daily 
service of the Seminary was turned into a thing of beauty and a means 
of grace as never before.” 

The tributes of his students to the excellence of his teaching and his 
inspiring influence are most impressive and convincing. The classes 
under his instruction at the time of his death severally gave formal 
expression of their appreciation, from which the following extracts are 
taken: 

“We loved him because we knew he loved us. His method of teach- 
ing . . . was a method that embodied a life’s experience, and in teaching he 
gave to his students not only the wealth of his experience, but also the 
wealth of his heart and soul. 

“It was ever his desire to teach men the art of expression, but it was 
his first concern that his students have a deep inner life to express. 
It was a fundamental principle with Professor Chamberlain that no man 
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could express what he did not feel, that no singer could rightly interpret 
a sacred song who had not first felt its power. This was the secret of his 
life both as a teacher and as a friend.” 

“In the classroom by his enthusiastic faithful instruction, he has in- 
spired us with nobler ideals and discovered to us greater possibilities 
of usefulness, and by his gentle and kindly spirit and his fatherly interest 
he has lastingly endeared himself to us.” “The remembrance of that 
manly strength and sympathy, that quiet courtesy, that unaffected sin- 
cerity of speech and manner, that purposeful devotion to his work will 
long remain a precious legacy and an undying influence in our lives.” 

These testimonies of his pupils show that he was an ideal teacher. 
Enthusiastic, patient, untiring, basing his instruction on the soundest 
principles, and adapting always his teaching to the special need of each. 
He published a text-book for them in collaboration with Prof. S. H. 
Clark of the Chicago University, in 1897, “Principles of Vocal Expres- 
sion.” So wise was he in his method, nevertheless the character and win- 
some personality of the teacher counted more with his students than the 
method used. By his personal influence through their contact with him, 
they were spiritually benefited, illustrating the truth of Lowell’s lines: 


“As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.” 


Professor Chamberlain’s usefulness and activity were not confined to the 
Seminary. He lectured occasionally at the University of Chicago. He 
particularly endeared himself to churches by his preaching as a pulpit 
supply. “Sunday,” we are told, “rarely found him at home.” “TI must 
preach,” he said, “that I may teach.” Nor was he content with simply 
“supplying.” More than one church was held together and even strength- 
ened at a critical time by a prolonged service as acting pastor. Among 
those which remember him with gratitude for such services are the Con- 
gregational Church of Three Oaks, Mich., of Hinsdale, l., the First and 
Second Churches of Oak Park, and the First Church in Chicago, which last 


” 


it has been predicted would “go to pieces” when Dr. Goodwin passed from 
its pulpit. 

The families in which he was entertained for the Sabbath rejoiced at his 
coming. His arrival Saturday evening was “as if another candle had 
been lighted.” Into whatever company he entered, anywhere, he became 
a radiating center of cheerfulness and good will, and bore an unmis- 
takable stamp of a Christian gentleman. But in his own family he 
appeared at his best. Upon his wife and children he lavished all the 
wealth of his love. In his will he says, “I desire to leave to my children 
the legacy of an honorable name, an upright life and an example which 
they may safely follow as to aims and purposes in life.” He did more 
than this for them: He left to them memories of a father’s deep affection 
and solicitude for them that are a priceless possession. His children 
were born into a home that was the nearest thing to heaven this world 
has to show, and they developed and were shaped in character in an 
atmosphere that was sweetened and sanctified by the love and character 
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of one of the best of men, who not only taught them lovingly concerning 
God and his divine Son, their Saviour and Lord, but who showed them in 
his own person what kind of a being the Lord is. He was a man of re- 
finement and culture, familiar with the best literature and himself a poet, 
high-minded and actuated by noble impulses. No one ever accused him 
of malice or meanness. He was invariably courteous in speech and gen- 
erous indeed, and after he was gone his acts of kindness were gratefully 
remembered. A mother said, “He got off the car one dark stormy night 
and carried my baby home for me.” A wife said, “He found me in per- 
plexity and took away my care with a happy, helpful word.” And many 
said, “We felt the sunshine of his soul.” 

His heart was a well-spring of love for men and he wanted to express it. 
At the funeral service in Oak Park his pastor, Dr. Barton, said, “Soon 
after Dr. Hoyt’s death (Pastor of the Presbyterian Church), Professor 
Chamberlain came to his study one morning and said, “I thought when 
I heard that Dr. Hoyt had gone, ‘I loved that man, and I never told him 
so.” “No doubt he knew it,” replied Dr. Barton. “Yes,’’ said Profes- 
sor Chamberlain, “but I might have told him. At any rate, I resolved 
this morning that I would not wait again until it was too late. I have 
come to tell you now that I love you.” 

What, now, were the qualities that distinguished him? As a friend and 
even as a chance acquaintance, a rare social charm like that of Robert 
Louis Stevenson; as a teacher conscientious fidelity,—“he gave us his best,” 
his pupils say; as a husband and father, ideal; as a preacher, persuasive 
and illuminating, but, as was said at his funeral, “it was not the sermon 


that impressed you so much as the man.” ‘There was an accent of con- 
viction and sincerity in his voice, which caused the sermon to linger in 
the memories of his hearers like the strains of the hymns sung in the 
service—in the singing of which he usually joined with his magnificent 
voice as described by his friend, Ada Simpson Sherwood: 


“He sang to our ears rare melodies sweet, 
And the world was more bright for the song; 

The flowers bloomed more free ‘neath our wearying feet, 
The way seemed less weary and long.” 


His death was in keeping with his life. It occurred on a railway train, 
Saturday evening, March 7, 1903, on which he had taken passage to 
Glencoe, Illinois, where he had engaged to preach the following day. Soon 
after entering the car he was observed to go for a drink of water, and, 
when, later, the conductor came around to collect the tickets, appeared 
like one asleep; but when the conductor undertook to arouse him, he was 
found to be dead. It was an enviable death, and invested him with the 
glory of a swift translation to Heaven. 

Appropriate funeral services were held in Oak Park, on March 9th, and 
in Oberlin, to which his remains were transported on March 10th. At 
these services fitting heart-felt eulogies were uttered in regard to his 
Christian character and useful life. One sentence from the tributes spoken 
gives in a few words their substance: “We render thanks to God for 
permitting us to have such an interpretation of Christianity.” 
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When, in Oberlin, his body was borne for burial to Westwood Cemetery, 
his four sons and his two brothers-in-law, Professor John F. and Edward 
W. Reck, acted as bearers. 


For all the Saints who from their labors rest, 
Who thee by faith before the world confessed, 
Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blest. 


Alleluia. 


JAMES EDWARD MURDOCH. 
ACTOR, ELOCUTIONIST, PATRIOT AND GENTLEMAN. 
EDMUND H. RUSSELL. 


James, E. Murdoch, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Murdoch, was born 
January 25th, 1811, at Philadelphia, of Scotch-German ancestry. His 
grandfather, born in Scotland, married and settled in Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, and was held prisoner in chains by the British in the hold of 
the “Somerset” during the battle of Bunker Hill. 

His mother’s grandfather was a physician and surgeon, who came from 
Frankfort-on-the-Main and served in the French and Indian war. 

Murdoch’s education was chiefly self-acquired. The Public School sys- 
tem was not yet in vogue when at ten years of age he left the private 
school where he was at the head of his class in reading and speaking (but 
cared little for other branches as then taught), to become an apprentice 
to his father’s trade of Book Binding and Paper Ruling. 

In his growing years he took occasional lessons in Elocution from the 
eminent Prof. Lemuel G. White. But Prof. White did not teach him what 
he most desired to learn,—the “reason why,” the theory or Philosophy of 
his Art. 

Early in his stage life he enjoyed an intimate acquaintance with Dr. 
James Rush, who quickly saw in him the future greatest exemplar of his 
“Philosophy of the Human Voice,” and \elighted to enrich him with his 
own store of critical and medical lore, and the fruits of his personal obser- 
vation and knowledge of the greatest players of the British Stage, and 
their traditions. Later he studied Rhetoric with Prof. Wm. Russell. But 
whatever he came to know resulted largely from his passion for self-im- 
provement. Down to the end of life he remained a conscientious, untiring 
student of whatever was intellectually noble and pure in Literature and 
Art. 

Less than five feet eleven inches in height, his personal carriage made 
him seem fully six feet. His walk was often commented on as a combina- 
tion of ease, grace and manliness. From early boyhood he had a taste 
for out-door exercises and athletic sports, and left no opportunity neglected 
to perfect his figure by boxing, fencing, boating, swimming and gymnastics 


in general. All these he had to acquire by degrees, at odd hours, but he 
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mastered them all. When he came to the stage his figure was so true he 
did not resort to padding to perfect it:—a fact learned by the present 
writer from old professionals of Philadelphia. His demeanor and carriage, 
whether on or off the stage, were simply those of a well-poised, self-pos- 
sessed, modest and unassuming gentleman—a trait that was in-born with 
him. He was lithe, agile and well knit, strong without animal grossness, 
comely without any lack of virility. His features were not regularly 
handsome, but noble, beautiful and mobile, because controlled by the regal 
spirit of the man within him. Something nameless in the contour of his 
face, it was often said of him, suggested the American eagle. He left the 
impression upon others of reserved force and personal magnetism, inspir- 
ing at once admiration and respect. 

Through his adult life, even down to the day of his death, the grandeur, 
beauty, clear resonance and power of his voice remained unimpaired. Age 
only mellowed it. It was repeatedly likened to the vibrations of a chime 
of beautiful bells. And it is a psychological fact that the bells of old 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, within whose sound he was born and grew 
to man’s estate, attuned his ear from infancy. They became a part of 
his life as an artist. He never knew the time when he did not love them, 
Indeed, as he often said, he “came to love all church bells for their sake.” 

An instance of his zeal for self-improvement is shown in this: after 
he had reached his thirties, he sueceeded in adding an extra octave to 
the already ample range and compass of his voice. While he did not 
undervalue the moving power and grace of physical action,—of all which 
he was a past master,—he relied first upon voice and second upon action 
in producing his thrilling effects. He could achieve by vocal modulation 
only (simply following the laws of nature), a variety and power which 
very few others could attain without combining both action and voice. 
This was a distinct gift. He constantly studied men and women and their 
habits of utterance, and had remarkable powers of reproducing the voices 
of others, not as a mimie or caricaturist, but by natural imitation only. 
The late essayist and critic, Edwin P. Whipple, contributed to the Boston 
“Daily Globe” (1874) a notable account of this. 

After speaking for over two hours at a time to large assemblies of 
people, his voice remained as clear, pure and fresh, as at the beginning. 
In our restricted space but very few of his vocal traits can be more than 
hinted at. One of them was great flexibility, or the power of instantaneous 
change without apparent effort, from one passion to another, passing 
from the daintiest and most delicate to the deepest and most sonorous 
intonations. 

Attitude, gesture and action he grounded by most careful study of those 
classic principles which have governed the great artists and sculptors 
from the days of Greece down to modern times. From the beginning of 
his stage life we find repeated mention calling attention, to the grace and 
finish of his art in these particulars,—sometimes suggesting to others in 
the profession that they should make him their model. 

Murdoch’s style is best described by Joseph Jefferson III, who wrote of 
him that he was “entirely original—imitated no one.” 
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Murdoch never for one moment thought of originating a new method 
of acting or of reading to be followed as the Murdoch “style.” He detested 
the very idea. He would say to pupils who studied with him: “If you 
have any lurking notion of becoming a Murdoch, kill it in the shell. 
Heaven save me from turning loose upon the world a brood of young 
Vandenhoffs, Cushmans, Forrests and Murdochs! Everyone should fit 
himself to fill his own place. Try, and I will help you all I can, to lay 
a broad and solid foundation upon which you may build the best structure 
your individual powers will permit.” “Don’t regard elocution as an end, 
but solely and always as a means. Possess thoroughly the thought, pos- 
sess or be possessed by the feeling, and elocution is the agent by which 
you convey them clearly and adequately. If it does not do that, your elo- 
cution deceives others and betrays yourself. I have always heard within 
better reading than I have been able to do; and as I have advanced in 
achievement the horizon has still receded, and is now as far in front as 
ever. Ah! that is why I love it: it has no limit, no end!” 

The late Rev. Dr. Francis T. Russell, a life-long intimate friend of our 
tragedian, had the double advantage in his youth of studying with his 
father, Prof. Wm. Russell, and also with Murdoch—both of whom taught 
the same system. Dr. Russell is the author of several elocutionary works 
and taught the same system in more than twenty prominent colleges, theo- 
logical seminaries and other educational institutions. He wrote of Mur- 
doch—*Principles rather than rules, were apparent in all his work. He 
always made a thorough and conscientious study of his author, holding 
that whether we were reciting or acting we should satisfy ourselves 
whether or not we were giving our interpretation according to the au- 
thor’s conception as a whole—that being of greater importance than the 
utterance of a particular passage. He was always virile even in whole- 
hearted tenderness. I never heard him rant,—no, not when in the very 
whirlwind of passion. He did not exceed the modesty of Nature! Those 
who witnessed his greatest impersonations of character on the stage could 
readily understand how his genius enabled him to bring together the real 
and the ideal with their striking contrasts, without any unreality or loss 
of the coloring imparted by his charm of idealizing his role. There was 
too much of ease in his style to admit of such a defect as pedantry—not 
too tame, neither, but he acquired and begot a temperance that gave 
smoothness,—artistic finish,—to his every utterance, evidencing the care- 
ful thought he had given to every passage. His style, one might say, 
inclined to the heroic from its very zest and fullness of utterance, and yet 
he held it, unforced by exaggerations, within the limits of true artistic 
principles.” 

The present writer has always held the view that a clear idea of Mur- 
doch’s style may be gathered by contrasting with him one of his great 
competitors,—the last Edwin Forrest. The styles of these two eminent 
players were quite dissimilar, because the difference in their natural tem- 
peraments controlled their respective conceptions of the Beautiful—Mr. 
Forrest’s natural trend being toward realism, and Murdoch’s toward 
idealism. 
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Murdoch was a distinctly intellectual actor,—but being always inspired 
by deep human feeling, he was never cold and impassive. 

The quotations given above refute the mistaken opinion of Mr. Lewis 
C. Strang in his “Players and Plays of the last Quarter Century,” that 
Murdoch was “pedantic in his treatment of the mechanics of elocution,”— 
that “his thought was fixed first on the method of expression, and second 
on the matter to be expressed,” ete. Any pupil who studied with Mur- 
doch for even a week knows better than that—it would reverse all his life 
work. 

It is well known that actors, like other artists, are not very frequently 
the most dispassionate critics of each other. His fellow thespians could 
not be expected to declare him the greatest of the actors of his age in 
both tragedy and comedy. The best of them would admit that he was 
foremost in comedy, while some of them felt they could equal him in 
tragedy. But the unprofessional public, who are the support of the 
Drama, feel that they, too, have something to say about it. The box 
office receipts when Murdoch played tragedy were larger than the average 
of those nights when he played comedy only. 

His greatest Shakespearian parts were probably Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Romeo, Mare Antony, Mercutio, Faulconbridge, Benedict, Petruchio, Hot- 
spur. He played Othello with honorable success for some years, but being 
a severe critic of himself ceased to play it because he did not feel that 
he had reached his own ideal of the Moor. 

His Richeliew was greatly admired, but he withdrew it ultimately 
because he could not reconcile his view of the Richelieu in real life with 


the popular, prevalent conception of the Richelieu of Bulwer’s play. 


For more than fifteen years immediately preceding our Civil War the 
prevalent opinion was that he was the best native born American Hamlet 
who had then risen to fame. 


His favorites among Shakespeare’s plays were “Macbeth,” first, and 
“Hamlet” next. 


As a reader his range included all our best English Literature, from 
Holy Writ to Charles Dickens. 

Murdoch was married in Philadelphia in the summer of 1831 to Miss 
Eliza Middlecott, an Englishwoman, and his devotion to his wife and 
children was one of his strongest traits. His family in turn idolized him. 


He was an ever loyal and faithful friend, high-strung, impetuous, fear- 
less, incessantly active, chivalrous, unselfish, patriotic, out-spoken, frank, 
exuberant, generous, benevolent, highly romantic, pure in his morals, a 
great lover of children, a friend of all true women,—of whom he loved 
but one,—the wife of his youth, whose widower he remained from her 
death in 1849 until he died in 1893. 


Unlike literary men in general he hated to write letters. His daughters 
conducted his correspondence for him while he was at home. When away 
touring he would write very loving letters to them; but beyond the needs 
of strict business or the claims of his family, he seldom wrote to others 
unless compelled to do so. 
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He never carried concealed weapons,—depending only on his fists, if 
attacked,—and he brought up his boys on the same rule. He was fond 
of walking. He often smiled when Lecture Committees told him a carriage 
would be at the door of his hotel after supper to take him to the Lecture 
Room. “It is not far,” he would say, “I prefer to walk.” 

Because he was a many-sided man, it is a difficult task to write of Mur- 
doch’s life as briefly as it must be written of in this sketch. 

As an apprentice boy in his father’s shop he had scant chance for 
learning his future profession. He had witnessed less than a half-dozen 
performances in any theatre when he made his debut. None of his 
family had ever been an actor. His father was indifferent to his son’s 
wish to go on the stage. But the boy was born to be great, and the 
inevitable resulted. A young Quaker friend (Daniel R. Bennett), taught 
Murdoch the elements of boxing, fencing and elocution, and so unwittingly 
helped to lay the foundation for his future career. At thirteen Murdoch 
was one of the proud and happy boys,—the Lafayette Junior Guards,— 
who marched to greet the venerable Marquis when he made his farewell 
tour of America. At fifteen he was honored by election to active member- 
ship in his father’s Company, “The Vigilant Fire Engine Co.” of Phila- 
delphia,—a most unusual thing for one so young. The boy successfully 
organized among his fellow apprentices, “The Ciceronians’ Debating So- 
ciety,” which became still more successful when changed into “The Cicer- 
onians’ Dramatic Club,” giving plays as amateurs. In one of these per- 
formances he first attracted the attention of Edwin Forrest, who was al- 
ready acclaimed as the foremost actor America had produced. 

Murdoch’s father’s frequent attacks of rheumatism sometimes compelled 
the boy to take charge of the shop, which he did with real ability, al- 
though his heart was not in the trade. His friends insisted on bringing 
him to the eminent elocutionist, Prof. Lemuel G. White, who taught For- 
rest and some other distinguished players in their youth. Prof. White 
was delighted with Murdoch’s evident genius, and on his advice the latter 
took some lessons at intervals from him, paying for his tuition by over- 
time work at the shop, as he could. His progress, though often inter- 
rupted, was so marked that his father at length yielded to the impor- 
tunities of his friends and consented to give the boy a chance. He rented 
for his son’s debut, for one night, the Arch St. Theatre and its Dramatic 
Company. Prof. White drilled Murdoch until he was word perfect in 
Hamlet, and they went down to the theatre to rehearse it with the com- 
pany. But after the second act was passed, Murdoch saw that the play 
was too great for his attainments as a novice, and, to the consternation 
and anger of the venerated Professor, refused to proceed. Prof. White 
cried out in despair that Murdoch had thrown away the chance of his 
life. But Murdoch stood firm. 

Manager Aaron Phillips, greatly pleased with Murdoch, took his hand, 
and. advised him to appear in some juvenile part instead, recommending 
the play to be “Lovers’ Vows.” This led to a rupture with Prof. White, 
of course, but Murdoch persevered without him, and made his first appear- 
ance on any stage October 13th, 1829, at the Arch St. Theatre, Phila- 
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delphia, as Frederick in Kotzelbue’s “Lover’s Vows.” His success was 
immediate and unqualified. The audience summoned Manager Phillips 
before the curtain, demanding that he give Murdoch an engagement. But 
the profession was heavily overstocked and no engagement could be had 
forthwith. Murdoch, however, had made his mark, and was allowed to 
appear occasionally in different Philadelphia theatres, though engagement 
he had none in that season. 

Murdoch’s innate modesty is illustrated in the fact that not until 
sixteen years later did he act the part of Hamlet for the first time. 

In the spring of 1830 he obtained his first engagement as an actor. He 
became “Walking Gentleman” at the Theatre Royal, Halifax, N. S. The 
Manager went bankrupt, landing in jail, and Murdoch, as one of the 
company employed by the creditors, was most unexpectedly required to 
appear in a variety of juvenile and leading parts. After the final col- 
lapse of the theatre he ventured to Philadelphia, and was engaged for 
the season of 1830-31 to play in Vincent De Camp’s circuit of theatres 
in Georgia and South Carolina. At Columbia, S. C., he made a hit as 
Hotspur in support of Thomas Cooper. And when Forrest was. billed 
at Augusta for Damon, Forrest fell out with the actor cast for Pythias, 
and compelled De Camp, against his will, to put Murdoch in his place. 
This resulted in another great hit for Murdoch. Mr. De Camp soon 
saw Murdoch’s genius and both he and his sister,—Mrs. Frederick Brown, 
—took real professional interest in him, Another sister of De Camp’s 
was Mrs. Charles Kemble, the mother of Fanny Kemble, who had sprung 
to fame, although Macready thought she did not know anything about 
the business. Fanny Kemble made her debut at her father’s theatre 
in London at nearly the same time with Murdoch’s first appearance 
in Philadelphia. 

De Camp became bankrupt and Murdoch again returned to Phil- 
adelphia without a dollar, where he secured an engagement at the Arch 
St. Theatre, then managed by Jones, Duffy and Wm. Forrest. 

Hon. Robert T. Conrad of Philadelphia wrote for Murdoch the Drama 
“Conrad of Naples”, and it was first performed for Murdoch’s benefit 
with Murdoch in the leading role. In after years it was re-written 
and the revised Ms. sold to Edwin Forrest, who produced it first as 
“Aylmere”, and afterward it became very popular under the new name 
of “Jack Cade.” 

When Charles and Fanny Kemble came to the Chestnut St. Theatre 
in 1833-34, Murdoch became the Juvenile man there in their support 
and scored a great sucess. Charles Kemble took marked interest in 
Murdoch’s talents. Thenceforward Murdoch’s position on the American 
stage was assured, and he rose rapidly to a high place in public favor, 
which he never lost. Murdoch’s health failed and he was ordered to the 
south by his physician, Dr. George McClellan, father of our Major General 
George B. McClellan of the civil war. Murdoch played in Mobile and 
New Orleans, where he became a permanent favorite. But malaria com- 
pelled him to leave New Orleans, and he was forced to come back to the 
north amid severe winter hardships. His health now began to amend, 
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and from 1836 and 1838 he won a notable success in Boston, Massachusetts, 
as one of Thomas Barry’s Dramatic Company at the classic old Tremont 
Theatre. Murdoch was the original Velasco when Epes Sargent’s tragedy 
of that name was brought out there for Miss Ellen Tree. And at the 
request of Senator Wm. C. Preston of South Carolina, he subsequently 
brought out “Velasco” at Washington, D. C., where Murdoch was always 
a chief favorite. In June, 1838, he played a special engagement at the 
Park Theatre, New York, in support of Miss Ellen Tree. From 1838 to 
1841 he passed most of his time at the Chestnut St. Theatre, Philadelphia, 
which he also managed for the season of 1840-41. He also played at 
Edwin Forrest’s request special engagements as Forrest’s support in sev- 
eral cities. They were intimate friends for nearly twenty years. Return- 
ing to Boston, whose people always loved him, Murdoch was the Stage 
Manager for the season of 1841-42 at the National Theatre (Wm. Pelby’s). 
His fame as an actor was now thoroughly established, but he was chiefly 
known as a classic Comedian. In 1842 he withdrew from the stage to 
pursue special studies to qualify himself to play parts in Tragedy as a 
star. 

Meantime, living in Boston and its suburbs, he taught elocution in col- 
leges, in seminaries, and in private, and lectured and gave readings in 
various places. Among some names of pupils of prominence we find Hon. 
George S. Hillard, Hon. John A. Andrew, Bishop Frederic Dan Hunting- 
ton. Murdoch now met and formed a lifelong friendship with Prof. 
William Russell, elocutionist, rhetorician, and first editor of the “Ameri- 
can Journal of Education.” 

Some pleasant allusions to Prof. Russell may be found in the late 
Thomas Cushing’s “Historical Sketch of Chauncey Hall School Boston,” and 
in writings attributed to Francis Parkman, the Historian, the Rev. Dr. 
Andrew P. Peabody and others of their day. Together in 1844-45 he and 
Prof. Russell carried on in Boston, “The Boylston Hall School of Practical 
Rhetoric and Oratory,” the first perfectly appointed school of the kind 
established in America. The text-book used by them,—‘“Orthophony,” com- 
monly known as “Murdoch and Russell’s Vocal Culture,” founded upon Dr. 
James Rush’s “Philosophy of the Human Voice,” has passed through 
eighty-five editions. 

With bettered health and with vocal and intellectual powers enriched 
by successful study, Murdoch returned to the stage at the Park Theatre, 
New York, in October 1845, as a star performer both in tragedy and 
“He had struck the hour to the 
He now played Hamlet, Othello and Macbeth, for the first time, 
and also appeared as Claude Melnotte, Benedict and Charles Paragon. 


comedy. As Cornelius Mathews wrote, 


” 


minute. 
He soon repeated his New York success in Philadelphia, Boston, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, and other prominent towns. 
In 1850 he left the East and with his family removed to Cincinnati. 
Two years later he purchased a farm about twenty miles from Cincinnati 


and established upon it the home named in memory of his wife’s English 
birth-place—“Hampstead Grove.” 
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From August 1853 to August 1854 he toured California, returning laden 
with honors and financially independent for life. Between September 
1856 and February 1857 he played a memorable engagement of one hundred 
and ten nights at the Haymarket Theatre, London. Macready said of 
that theatre it was “the court of final appeal.” John B. Buckstone, the 
Manager, declared Murdoch’s engagement “the greatest all around success 
that an American had yet achieved in London.” 

Murdoch was honored by election to membership in two historic Lon- 
don Clubs—the “Essex Head,”—associated with Dr. Samuel Johnson’s 
memory, and the “Garrick,”—the latter election being seconded by 
Thackeray. 

Murdoch returned to the United States in the fall of 1857 and continued 
his starring tours with enhanced fame until President Lincoln’s First 
Call for troops in April 1861. 

In the midst of his most successful years as a star Murdoch had labored 
very hard to encourage playwrights in the production of a purely patriotic 
and distinctly native American Drama, founded upon events in our Na- 
tional History. He even sunk thousands of dollars in his efforts to popu- 
larize such pieces. The public however, at that time were habitually indif- 
ferent to the idea, preferring the standard old English plays which they 
already knew by heart. Managers swore at him for his persistence, but 
he persevered in it for years. Our people greatly admired his beautiful 
acting, but cared nothing or very little for American pieces. He brought 
out at different times with great care and not a little expenditure of 
money, four tragedies or dramas written by our native authors on Ameri- 
can themes—‘Witcheraft, or The Martyrs of Salem,” by Cornelius 
Mathews and (by the same author) “Jacob Leisler, The Patriot Hero of 
New York”: also “Walter Raymond, or the Lovers of Aecomac,” by Mrs. 
E. F. Ellet, and “De Soto, The Hero of the Mississippi,” by George H. 
Miles. The last three of these were written expressly for him, and the 
first named piece was chiefly arranged and altered for stage use at his 
suggestion, while all of them, when presented to the public, were put 
forth and personally directed by him. George H. Boker’s tragedy ‘“Calay- 
nos,” was not written for him nor was the plot laid here, but Murdoch 
brought it out in this country and continued to act its leading role for 
years, as matter of justice to the American poet, whose lines on war 
themes afterward inspired so many hearts. 

Before the breaking out of the war Murdoch had been one of the uni- 
versal favorites in the southern states whether on or off the stage. Many 
of the most influential men in the South—not a few of them in our Na- 
tional Senate and House—had been his intimate and beloved persenal 
friends for long years. He never thought they would fire on the Flag. 
It was a mighty wrench of the heart he suffered when Sumter fell. His 
very life was broken. But bitter though it was to him to part with them, 
he loved his country better than himself. He turned with intense devotion 
to the Union Flag. 

He was away from his home when the first blow fell. He had two sons, 
both of whom served with honor in the war. The youngest boy, enlisting 
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at Lincoln’s First Call, was on his way to the seat of war before his 
father’s return, and the elder was detained only for a short time at home 
by his young wife’s entreaties. As soon as Murdoch got word he cancelled 
on the instant all his stage engagements. Following his younger son at 


his request, he overtook him on his way to Washington and gave him his 
blessing. He felt that he could no longer “play while the others were 
fighting.” With both sons at the front he was shortly left with an un- 
profitable farm on his hands, and without a professional income. He 
did not again appear as an actor until the autumn after Lee’s surrender. 
He yearned to take the field himself at once, but knew his health would 
break if he attempted continuous soldier service. At most he could only 
volunteer for special short campaigns. Meantime the awful tragedies of 
the war revealed to him that he could turn his talents to their highest 
use by stimulating the patriotism of the people, befriending the sick and 
wounded, the widow and the orphan, and helping to stay up the hands 
of the Government, whose powerful friend he at once became. He labored 
incessantly for the Union, living at his own expense, refusing to accept 
any pay for his loyal service, arousing enthusiasm by his patriotic appeals 
wherever he went, whether in camps, hospitals, lecture rooms, the halls of 
Congress or of State Legislatures. It is estimated that his efforts brought 
more than $250,000 into the coffers of the Soldiers’ Aid Societies, U. 8S. San- 
itary and Christian Commissions, during the war. But the results in money 
were the least that he accomplished. The moral effect of what he did was 
far more than that, and he was inspired to his work by a higher power. 
He also made large contributions—no one knows how much—from his 
private means for such purposes. What cheer and comfort his labors 
brought to the sick and wounded,—“even to the pillow of the dying,”— 
and to the stricken hearts of the bereaved, can never be told. Indeed, 
he destroyed with his own hand many of the evidences of his benevolent 
deeds. He served the Flag, with never a thought of himself. 

In 1862 when Morgan’s raid brought on the siege of Cincinnati, he 
shouldered his gun and went to the front as one of the historic “Squirrel 
Hunters.” He had charge of the tools, ammunition and water supply, 
when the fortifications were thrown up, served as Captain of Sharpshoot- 
ers on the Staff of Commodore John Duble, patroled the Ohio with one of 
the “barnyard gunboats,” took relief to the loyal people of Augusta, Ken- 
tucky, when Col. Basil W. Duke attacked and burned their homes, served 
also on the Staff of Col. J. V. Guthrie; and as Volunteer Aide on the Staff 
of Major General Wallace. He then went down to Head Quarters of 
Buell’s army which had just fought the battle of Perryville or Chaplin 
Hills, and here he gave some inspiring readings, having numerous personal 
friends not only among the Generals and other officers, but also in the 
ranks. His younger son, Capt. Thomas F. Murdoch, served upon the staff 
of Brig. Gen. Horatio P. Van Cleve, and the elder, Capt. James E.. Mur- 
doch, Jr., upon the staff of the lamented Brig. Gen. Joshua W. Sill, and 
afterward (at Murfreesboro) on the staff of Brig. Gen. Richard W. John- 


ston. 
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Gen. Bragg having now withdrawn from his invasion, Murdoch resumed 
his patriotic readings for benefit of our sick and wounded throughout 
the North. By special invitation he read Dec. 29th, 1862, in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives at Washington, D. C. before President 
Lincoln, Vice President Hamlin, Justices of the Supreme Court, Members 
of both Houses and a great assemblage. The President led the applause. 
He took a deep interest in Murdoch’s patriotic work throughout the war, 
and at his personal request the latter repeatedly added special pieces to 
his Washington programmes. 

Lincoln, as Capt. H. F. Boynton of Chicago wrote, “loved Murdoch like 
a brother.” And Murdoch idolized our Martyr President. 

Special honor was accorded Murdoch on four occasions by granting him 
the use of the United States Senate Chamber for his readings,—a distinc- 
tion not given to other readers. He now prepared some original orations 
which he delivered in principal cities, awakening patriotic enthusiasm 
and repeating them by request again and again. He was one of the orators 
by invitation at Boston, Massachusetts, at the celebration in August 1863 
of the National Thanksgiving for Union Victories, pursuant to President 
Lincoln’s Proclamation. He took the stump in Ohio against Vallandig- 
ham, in the campaign which resulted in such an overwhelming victory 
for Governor John Brough. 

At Chickamauga his younger son, Capt. Thos. F. Murdoch, fell in the 
heroic effort to rally our line to a charge. Murdoch hoping against hope, 
set out for Chattanooga, trusting that he might at least recover his 
remains. But cavalry raids had broken through our lines along the 
Tennessee, and immediate communication was not to be had. Taking 
with him the Rev. John H. Heywood and a young German volunteer, he 
made a daring all-night tramp through the enemy’s lines, bearing strapped 
to the backs of the trio, chloroform and other medicines indispensable 
to our wounded, who were dying for want of them. He arrived, more 
dead than alive, at one of our Hospital Camps in time to save some valu- 
able lives, at a moment when the surgeons, having exhausted all their 
stores, had despaired of receiving help. 

General Bragg refused to let him come within his lines to search for 
the body, but Murdoch remained there until nearly the middle of Novem- 
ber, devoting himself to comforting, cheering up, and inspiring officers 
and men alike by his patriotic appeals and matchless readings in their 
camps and hospitals, and sometimes under the gunfire of the enemy. Some 
years after the war, Lt. Col. Arnold A. Rand of Massachusetts related at 
a meeting in Boston, how Gen. Sheridan, referring to this service, told 
him that “Murdoch saved more lives than the surgeons did.” “He was 
worth a regiment of soldiers.” 

Murdoch returned to his patriotic tours throughout the North with even 
increased devotion. In response to the anguish of so many bereaved loyal 
homes, our tragedian now introduced Sacred readings in addition to his 
miscellaneous and patriotie programmes. It was considered by many to 
be a hazardous thing even to attempt. But the blameless manner in which 
he did it overbore all opposition. Without the least suggestion of any- 
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thing approaching theatrical display, he brought to the public ear new 
and hallowed meanings from out the Holy Bible, by a reverent interpre- 
tation of the deep dramatic undertone which underlies the inspired page. 
It might truly be said of him as was said of another American at a 
former period in our history and in quite a different walk of life,—‘“he 
laid his hand upon the heart-beats of the Nation, which warmed and 
rose responsive to his touch.” 

He had no time to call his own. In the midst of his greatest activities 
in 1864, when his appointments, east and west, were stipulated for six 
months in advance, he received such injuries at the hands of a mob in 
Philadelphia while defending a poor old colored woman from an assault 
by two drunken soldiers, that he was unable to read in public from the 
latter part of April until the close of summer. He was compelled to go 
to his farm to convalesce. But he compiled a book,—‘Patriotism in 
Poetry and Prose,”—whose publication was undertaken by patriotic geu- 
tlemen of Philadelphia, and printed at cost by J. B. Lippincott & Co., and 
the entire proceeds of the large sales which followed, were given to the 
sick and wounded, and the purposes of the United States Sanitary and 
Christian Commissions. 

This summer he received a request from the Sanitary Commission that 
he would forward at once all the blackberry cordial he could supply, the 
army surgeons having found it specially useful. His ready money had 
run low and he was still too ill to go out to raise more, and his sugar 
supply gave out. He stripped a costly cane—received in California be- 
fore the war,—of its massive gold head, which he forwarded to Phila- 
delphia, purchased a barrel of sugar with the proceeds, made up the de- 
sired cordial and sent it to the front. 

A great public ovation, in recognition of his services to the Union cause, 
was given him at Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, before an immense audi- 
ence, on the night of October 31st, 1864. Major Gen. Joseph Hooker, 
speaking for the soldier and the sailor, presented to him a very beautiful 
and costly American Flag. 

A poem by Thos. Buchanan Read, “Sheridan’s Ride,” had been written 
during the day exprésly for this occasion at Murdoch’s request, and was 
now read by him from the Ms. to an audience that went wild over it. 
Commencing this night, the impression made upon the public by Mur- 
doch’s magnificent delivery of this poem never lost its power. 

Much of Murdoch’s best patriotic labor was compressed within the last 
eight months of the war. When at its close the terrible news of Lin- 
coln’s assassination was flashed over the land, the revulsion of feeling 
was so strong that our tragedian fell paralyzed in his lower limbs and 
lay bed-ridden for months. While still unable to rise, but beginning to 
convalesce, he wrote a series of apt quotations from Holy Writ and from 
Shakespeare, appropriate to the events of the war and its tragic close, 
which he transcribed and signed with his own hand upon the flyleaves 
of fifty copies of his book, “Patriotism in Poetry and Prose.’’ These he 
sent to the Great Northwestern Sanitary Fair at Chicago (1865) to be 
sold for purposes of the Fair, while he was yet an invalid. 
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Murdoch was so happy as not to lose bis place in public favor. He 
returned to the stage in October 1865, playing select engagements in prin- 
cipal cities commencing with Cincinnati, and repeating his triumphs of 
earlier years. But the life of a public reader and lecturer was so much 
easier to live, and its financial rewards,—always ample in his case,— 
were so readily won with a minimum of nervous wear, and tear, that he 
‘ame gradually to make it the most frequent of his employments after 
the first few years. 

One of Murdoch’s lectures gave his “Personal Recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln.” This had a great charm for the people, and he was required 
to repeat it again and again. Its worth was shown by the fact that it 
was repeatedly asked for at the seat of Government by the most distin- 
guished friends and former associates of our Martyr President. Once 
when he delivered it at Washington, on the anniversary of the assassina- 
tion, Gen. W. T. Sherman presided and made the introductory address. 
And Vice President Schuyler Colfax did so at another. Murdoch religious- 
ly devoted the proceeds of this lecture to such purposes as the Lincoln 
Monument and the G. A. R. Relief Funds. He did not use it for his own 
profit. 

When Murdoch was urged to accept a nomination for Congress, he mod- 
estly declined, saying he did not feel that he was qualified to be a states- 
man. His services to the public in political campaigns were entirely 
gratuitous. He would accept no pay and sought no office. 

In our centennial year, 1876, his programmes were richer than ever in 
patriotic interest. In this year, too, he became convinced, after a quarter 
century of experimental farming, that he had sunk a sufficient quantity 
of money in that ever delightful but financially unprofitable enterprise, 
and he must prepare for old age. So he said goodbye to the noble forest 
trees he loved so well, packed up his Bible, his bread and salt, in coni- 
pliance with a tradition his lamented wife had taught him in early, happy 
days, and removed to a new home in a beautiful suburb of Cincinnati. 
The country place was afterward sold and he saw it no more. 

In 1878 our tragedian took a notable part with others in the “Readers’ 
Tournament” held in Chicago. Referring to his rich"vocal powers. a iocal 
account of the next day said: 

“Then came Murdoch. . . . His fine voice has lost aothing of its 
sonorous ring, nor has age dimmed his power of making everything seem 
sublime that he lends that voice to enunciate. The effect of his reading 
was as if a grand organ had begun an anthem after the tinkling of guitars 
and pianos.” 

The Cincinnati College of Music opened in this year with Theodore 
Thomas as Director. Murdoch’s name appeared for a while as one of 
the very able Faculty. But Murdoch, like Theodore Thomas, soon found 
that his own views of his profession did not accord with some money- 
making views of the Board, and his connection with the institution was 
ere long a thing of the past. 

In the latter part of this year he was inaugurated as Shakesperian 
Lecturer at the “National School of Flocution and Oratory,” Philadelphia, 
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and also received an ovation and public reception from distinguished 
citizens of his native city. His tours as reader and lecturer also con- 
tinued as before. 

Murdoch’s labors of war times had brought some of the first moneys 
realized into the treasuries of the temporary “Soldiers’ Homes” and when 
the idea of making permanent Homes for them in the States was taken 
up, he was called on to help in raising the needed funds by his readings, 
and gladly did so. He always loved these institutions and often visited 
them. 

This year (1879) marked his semi-centennial as an actor in Philadel- 
phia, and his friends wished him to play an engagement in commemoration 
of it in October. But the traveling companies had booked all the theatres 
for months ahead, and no suitable place could be had until the following 
May (1880) when Murdoch played a week’s engagement at the Chestnut 
St. Theatre, supported by a company of rare merit. He appeared as 
Charles Surface, The Stranger, Rover, Alfred Evelyn, Young Mirabel and 
Hamlet, receiving warm congratulations from his profession as well as 
from the public and the press. 

He now brought out his second book,—“The Stage.” This was followed 
in 1883 by his “Plea for Spoken Language,” and in 1884 by his “Analytic 
Elocution.”’ 

From April 30th to May 5th, 1883 occurred a famous event in the history 
of our American Stage, known as the “First Cincinnati Dramatic Festi- 
val, participated in by James E. Murdoch, John McCullough, Lawrence 
Barrett, Louis James, John A. Ellsler, Nat C. Goodwin, the Misses Mary 
Anderson, Marie Wainwright, Kate Forsyth, Clara Morris, Mdlle. Rhea 
and other eminent players. Murdoch played Mark Antony and Hamlet, 
—the crowning triumph of his life. It resulted in an ovation to him. 
It had been feared that at his advanced age he would faint from exhaustion 
before reaching the last act. but to the delight of all he never faltered for 
a moment, and made the grand climax as splendidly as was his wont in 
younger days. And he had nine recalls. At the end of Act IV, laden 
down with floral offerings, he was crowned with a great wreath of laurel. 
His classic Horatio, standing in the wings, (the lamented Lawrence Bar- 
rett) cried out—“By George! I’m glad to see the old man get it!” When 
Uncle John A. Ellsler got back to his Cleveland home (having played 
Polonius at the Festival), he told the people—‘the old man (Murdoch) 
came to the front with his war paint on, and played Hamlet as they never 
saw it played before.” 

On the anniversary of Shakespeare’s birthday, April 23d, 1887, at the 
Odeon, he made his last appearance (in Cincinnati) as an actor, perform- 
ing scenes from “Hamlet” and “The School for Scandal,” receiving an 
ovation and complimentary testimonial. 

In 1887 Lawrence Barrett and Edwin Booth played in Boston one of 
their classic joint engagements which made so bright a page in the mem- 
ories of the American stage. On their written request Murdoch delivered 
at noon on December 23d, 1887, a lecture on Shakespeare at Hawthorne 
Rooms, before a select and critical audience. Among those present were 
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Messrs. Booth and Barrett, Wm. Warren, Jr., George W. Wilson, Joseph 
Proctor, Frazer Coulter and Watkins Burroughs, Mrs. Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Mrs. James T. Fields, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Prof. Ivan Panem, Rev. 
Prof. Churchill of Andover Seminary, Moses True Brown, Pres. Boston 
School of Oratory, Howard M. Ticknor and Chas. E. L. Wingate, the dra- 
matic critics, and Rev. Dr. Duryea and Rev. John H. Heywood. 

In 1888 Murdoch became President of the Faculty of The National 
School of Elocution and Oratory at Philadelphia, and was also at their 
summer session held at Grismby Park, Canada, where his readings and 
lectures attracted great attention. 

In October and December 1888 he was in New York again. At the 
latter date he was in pleasant correspondence with Edwin Booth, who 
founded his celebrated Club, “The Players,” as the old year went out, and, 
mindful of the long friendship between his eminent father and Murdoch, 
must needs have the latter as honorary member. 

In the year 1889 Murdoch severed his connection with the National 
School at Philadelphia because the Board did not approve his wish that 
the Rush system should be taught there exclusively. 

This was now his sixtieth year as an actor on the American stage and 
witnessed his final farewell. He made his last appearance as a player 
on the night of May 22d, 1889 at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia. 
Over one hundred and forty gentlemen of distinction—-many of them 
of national renown and representing varied walks in life, publicly tendered 
him in advance their patronage and respect. He played special arrange- 
ments he had made of Kotzebue’s “The Stranger” and Sheridan’s “School 


for Scandal,” with great success, supported by Mrs. D. P. Bowers, Mrs. 
John Drew, Sr., 8. C. Du Bois, George Holland, Harry Hawk and others. 
He announced this as his final retirement as an actor, but said he would 
continue his work as elocutionist. 


In the summer of this year, 1889, he conducted a summer school of elo- 
cution at Wiers, N. H. Thither came the aged Hannibal Hamlin from 
his home in Maine to visit him, saying—‘“he must meet again the magnetic 
spirit, and be stirred once more by that glorious voice.” 

In the fall Murdoch opened in Boston, at Steinert Hall, Boylston St., 
the “Murdoch School of Vocal Culture for the Speaking Voice.’’ Joseph 
Jefferson III., Edwin Booth, Lawrence Barrett, Rev. Prof. Churchill, 
Howard M. Ticknor, Horace Howard Furness and others sent him com- 
mendatory letters. Wendell Phillips had already written him that he 
owed his own success as a public speaker to the training he had while 
at Harvard from Jonathan Barber. (Dr. Barber was of the College of 
Surgeons, London, and the first one of the elocutionists from abroad who 
adopted the principles of our Dr. James Rush’s “Philosophy”). 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was almost the only survivor of the old 
coterie of friends of Murdoch’s early Boston days, and he was, as ever, 
all genial kindness. Wm. Warren, Jr., and John Gibbs Gilbert had lately 
died, and most of the others had also been gathered to their fathers. There 
was money to be made in a training school for the stage, which Murdoch 
did not wish to undertake. But as for schools of oratory Boston already 
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had as many as she could take care of. In any event Murdoch was now 
too fur advanced in years to continue professional labor much longer. He 
discontinued the Steinert Hall School and returned to his Cincinnati 
home, 

At Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, on the night of December 6th, 1890, 
at an entertainment given for benefit of the “Home for Incurables,” he 
read with magnetic power again, “Sheridan’s Ride.” A glowing account 
of it was in the next morning’s papers, one of which said: 

“They kept the good wine till the last. The house was hushed to abso- 
lute silence. Every intonation was clear as a crystal bell. The end was 
greeted with a roar of applause that must have awakened in the heart of 
the old man eloquent memories of that other night twenty-six years ago. 
The audience was still further delighted by the presentation to Murdoch 
of a superb piece of plate, by the gentlemen who arranged the testimonial 
in 1864. It was a beautiful tribute, worthily bestowed, and he said it will 
be proudly cherished by his remotest descendants.” 

The engraving on the salver represents Sheridan riding to the front 
to save the day,—the inscription being to this effect: Presented to James 
E. Murdoch by his friends and fellow citizens on the anniversary of his 
first and last reading of the poem on the 3lst day of October 1864,— 
December 6th, 1890.” 

Two days later, December 8th, 1890, he read in the Chapel of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. The closing piece on his programme was 
“Sheridan’s Ride.” This is the last public reading by him that we can 
trace. And it seems fitting that his eloquent voice should thereafter cease 
its lifelong service, save in the sweet seclusion of his home. 

The “First National Convention of Public Readers and Speakers” was 
held in New York in 1892 and Murdoch was chosen President. The com 
pliment paid him by the Convention gave him unalloyed pleasure. 

Retaining to his last hours the use of his bright intellect, Murdock 
gradually faded from earth. There was no pain or agony. His final weak- 
ness came on slowly. “First,” as a friend has written, “Murdoch must 
forego the walks he loved and stay indoors. Then his room, with its 
loved books and flowers, was his boundary. Among the former were the 
Holy Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, Sir Walter Scott, Dickens, Epictetus, 
and the writings of Dr. Thomas Fuller, the old English worthy. Murdoch 
said that Fuller’s quaint and pithy style constantly reminded him of 
Abraham Lincoln. At last our tragedian must keep his bed. No cloud, 
no repining, even for a moment darkened his beautiful spirit. His heart 
was at peace with all the world, his work was done. He knew in Whom 
he had believed. And when the summons came to him in the early 
morning of May 19th, 1893, his noble soul went home in hope and peace. 
Earth was somewhat poorer. “The angels smiled.” 

A few years after Murdoch died his faithful friend, A. W. Whelpley, 
Ph. D., Public Librarian of Cincinnati, procured a beautiful bust in 
marble, executed by the eminent sculptor, Sir Moses Ezekiel, and it now 
stands. worthily mounted, in the Main Hall of the Cincinnati Library, 
a lasting tribute to our tragedian’s memory. 
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One of the “Scottish Poems” of Hon. Wallace Bruce, entitled “Our Pros- 
pero,” is addressed to Murdoch. A few stanzas from it are given here as 
an appropriate ending of our article. 


“No labored act or measured scene, 
For Murdoch holds us in his spell; 
It seems no distance lay between 
The English down and Scottish fell. 
He spoke! The Ettrick far away 
Went rippling soft by Avon-stream, 
Where slanting willows gently sway 
Their requiem to Ophelia’s dream. 


Again the Arden woodland rang 

With wit that heid the world at naught; 
Once more the leaves in witchery sang 

Orlando’s verses, quaintly wrought. 
Miranda stood with Ferdinand— 

The cloud capp’d towers above us glow— 
His voice, forsooth, a magic wand, 

And he—our gentle Prospero. 


How strange the power to mold and sway, 
To summon spirits from the deep, 
Where lapsing waves in golden spray 
About the shores of dreamland sweep! 
To reach, on Ariel journeys wide, 
The hem of Being near and far, 
With ear responsive to the tide 
That breaks beyond the farthest star! 


And such thy power, O Murdoch brave, 
Who played thy part so nobly here, 
And all thy gentle nature gave 
To foster love and human cheer: 
To us the scholar, artist, friend— 
Nay, far beyond this narrow span 
His power and love and life extend; 
Time’s loftiest, noblest dream—a man!” 


HENRY M. SOPER. 


Henry M. Soper—elocutionist, orator, educator—was born March 17, 
1850, in MeHenry County on a farm near the village of Alden in the 
State of Illinois. He died April 12, 1911 in Los Angeles, California. 

The history of the years between these dates holds much that should be 
written for the encouragement of all who, holding high ideals, struggle 
through many difficulties, toward their achievement. 

On both sides of his house, he came from heroic stock, and gloried 
always in the fact that his patriotism was wrought into the very fibre 
of his being from an ancestry whose names were among Revolutionary 
heroes; not unknown in the war of 1812; and at least one of whom also 
shared in some of the naval engagements of the Civil War. 

As the son of a pioneer of the West, his youth held nothing of luxury; 
the district school with its crude curriculum of those days, was the open 
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sesame by which he entered upon that eager quest for knowledge which 
never lost its zest for him and which doubtless, still engages, and delights 
his aspiring soul. 

The bond of love and sympathy that existed between himself and his 
mother was very close; she was a woman frail of body, but with keen 
intuition, much refinement, and a very unusual strength of character. 
His devotion to her while she lived was beautiful, and not less so the 
reverent, faithful memory in which he held her during the twenty-five 
years that he survived her death. One of the fondest hopes he carried 
with him as he “fared forth” into the great Unknown was that there, 
he should find and be reunited with that dear mother. Trained by such 
a mother, he early formed the highest ideals of right and to these he was, 
throughout his life, unswervingly loyal. With him, in all decisions the 
first question to be settled was,—what is right? 

One of the earliest ambitions that awoke in this ardent heart was to 
become a great orator, and with an enthusiasm that made him disregard 
aching feet, the tired farm boy, after his hard day’s work, would trudge 
in the evening to the village in order to hear any public speaker who 
he thought might have the oratorical ability that he so much desired 
to gain. If the theme to be discussed was of a patriotic nature, then, 
indeed, he must hear it; for, with him, as we have said, the love of Coun- 
try was a passion. Old enough at the time of the Civil War to compre- 
hend something of what that struggle meant, “Old Glory” became to him 
a sacred symbol of all that our glorious Country baptised with the blood 
of her patriots, should mean to her sons and daughters, and down to 
the last day of his life this love and loyalty persisted. 

When, at twenty-one, by dint of much self-denial, and by making the 
most possible of his very limited advantages, he began in a district 
school his life as a teacher, he counted it a very important mile-post on 
his road to success. He had determined thus early, while gaining all 
possible training and culture along all lines, to make oratory his specialty. 
About this time, the cause of temperance appealed powerfully to his 
sense of right, and he struck some of what Dickens would call “sledge- 
hammer blows” for the truth along this line, and, young as he was, began 
in his restricted sphere, to be known, as a forceful, effective public 
speaker. 

An indomitable will, coupled with almost incredible hard work, at 
last overcame difficulties, and enabled him to carry out his resolve to go 
East for special instruction in his beloved art. During the time spent 
there, he was noted for the single-heartedness of his purpose to do the 
very best of which he was capable, and teachers and fellow students of 
those days yet tell of his prodigious efforts; for, handicapped by pov- 
erty, he had to give much of his time to hard manual work for small pay, 
to gain the means to go on with his mental training; but he conquered 
all difficulties, and in 1877 graduated with honors from the National 
School of Elocution and Oratory in Philadelphia, and had also taken 
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F special training from noted masters of Oratory.—Professors Bailey and 
iy Churchill were among those to whom he always gratefully acknowledged 
his indebtedness. 
Perhaps,. during this time of all but sleepless days and nights of in- 
cessant toil, his vigorous constitution was somewhat weakened; but if 
so, he never acknowledged it even to himself, and came back to his home 
in Illinois full of great plans for future usefulness. 

Late in 1877 he began in that great maelstrom of competition,—Chicago 
—and here from the first, his plan to found an ideal school of Elocution 
and Oratory, began to take shape and its foundation to be laid. 

The splendid audacity of the project might well have daunted any less 
courageous soul than his; for he was absolutely without capital, his sole 
assets being a commanding yet winning personality, good health, a trained 
voice of marvelous richness and power, an almost limitless capacity for 
hard work, and a cyclonic energy coupled with great staying powers:— 
these, with firm faith in his mother’s God made up his equipment for 
what was to be a thirty-years’ struggle such as few men ever live to make. 

In 1880 he married; after more than thirty years of wedded life and 
love, his wife can say as did the wife of the Reverend Charles Kings- 
ley, “From that marriage day to the day of his death, he fulfilled the 
ideal of the one ‘true and perfect Knight’ to the woman blessed with his 
love in time and to all eternity.” 
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To them were given two sons; the first died at birth; the second son, 
Duane 8S. Soper survives his father, and is in business in Los Angeles, 
California. 

The tense strain of those years of foundation-work for the school made 
heavy drains on even his magnificent strength; but, hard as they were, A 
his delight in his chosen profession, his joy and satisfaction as his plans 
matured and he saw his school grow to a place where it ranked with the 
foremost institutions of its kind in the United States—this was recom- 


pense ample enough, for even such labor as his. ‘ 
As has been said, he had from the first a clear outline of what he in- é 


tended his school should stand for—*‘I mean,” said he, “God helping me, 
to build up in Chicago a school that shall meet the demands of this pro- 
gressive age in all that tends to develop physically, mentally and morally 
the highest type of manhood and womanhood, and in this school built ; 
on this solid foundation, I want to cultivate the most natural, graceful 
and effective methods of expression.” i 
Now that his fight is over, one likes to recall that his chosen city rec- , 
ognized his work, and honored with full meed of praise its accomplish- 
ment. One of Chicago’s leading newspapers commenting on the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the school, after high praise for 
the program of the evening, said: “The Soper School has gone on from its 
small beginning, constantly gaining in its reputation for efficiency, until 
it ranks among the first of the institutions of its kind in this country.” 
His enjoyment of his professional associations and friendship was 
also very great; professional jealousy was beneath him; the triumphs 
of his fellow-elocutionists delighted him, and his great desire was to see 
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developed an esprit-de-corps that should result in such a union of forces 
as would bring his beloved art before the world, ranking in importance 
with painting, music and sculpture. ‘To this end, he worked to help create 
the sentiment that resulted in the organization of a National Association 
of Elocutionists whose first meeting was held in New York City in 1892. 

He was present at that meeting a diligent, though quiet worker; nor 
did he in the fourteen years following miss any annual gathering of this 
Association for the growth and prosperity of which he was ever most 
zealous, counting no service for it as-too much to add to his own heavy 
burdens, if he might but advance its interests. 

He was elected President of The National Association of Elocutionists 
in 1899, and re-elected in 1901 and, at different times, held every im- 
portant office in its gift; but, in office or in the ranks, he flung himself 
whole-heartedly into its work and members to this day attest that when 
service was needed Mr. Soper could always be relied upon to give it. 

His paper on “Harmonies of Elocution” given before the Association 
in Boston, June 1895, won favorable comment in an editorial from the 
critical pen of the editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser of that date, and 
to know how broad and yet deep were the views he held along the lines 
of his art, and also how warm was his brotherly regard for his co-workers, 
one has but to read his addresses as President of the Association, made 
at St. Louis in 1900, and in the year following, at Buffalo, New York. 

Teo much space would be required to attempt here a summing up of 
the results of his work. Just before his death, writing of him, a discrim- 
inating observer of his work said: “He was ever over-modest in his esti- 
mate of his own ability, and far ahead of his time in his ideas and stand- 
ards. When many other elocutionists were teaching a ‘hoot-te-toot’ style 
of oratory, he stood, in theory and practice, for simple naturalness in 
reading and speaking; today, in Chicago and elsewhere, both in singing 
and speaking, public opinien is demanding the carrying out of his ideas; 
for, he ever stood for truth as against conventionality—mere imitative 
work, affectation—the lie; he wrought nobly, and his work will endure. 
He was an adept in arranging public programs, and his public enter- 
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tainments, pupils-recitals, and commencement exercises were justly famed 
for their well balanced, carefully chosen programs, which, while reaching 
and holding large audiences, aimed always to elevate the public taste. 

He edited during a term of years a series of recitation books known 
as Soper’s Scrap Book Recitations, which has enjoyed with both teachers 
and students great popularity, and is still in good demand. He also com- 
piled a large book known as Soper’s Select Speaker (for a publishing firm 
of Chicago) which is still holding its own in popular favor. 

As a public reader, he was always well received and he delighted in the 
platform work when he could get the time, which was seldom, to properly 
prepare for it; but he was first, last, and always, par excellence, the 
teacher. He loved to teach, and for each and every pupil he strove to 
do his utmdst; nothing short of developing the very best satisfied him, 
and to that best in each pupil he always appealed, calling upon him to 
raise high his individual standards of life, character and work. This very 
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intensity of desire for the best often made him seem over-exacting, but he 
wrought his very life force into the instruction he gave, and to the very 
last of his life ore of his greatest joys was to hear of some student of the 
school who was doing good work, and to receive word from such an one, 
that his old teacher was remembered and his ideals still followed—that 
was indeed one of life’s choicest rewards! 

He was an earnest student and deep thinker along psychological lines, 
holding views far in advance of the time, and for years he had planned 
that ‘when leisure came’ he would write a book which should set forth his 
views concerning the deep things of soul life and growth. 

But all these multifarious duties drew heavily upon him; his was a 
very sensitive nervous organization, and the time came when nature 
could no longer honor the tremendous drafts made upon his physical 
vigor. 

In 1904, was sounded the first dread note of warning that he must no 
longer continued the overwork that from his boyhood had been his habit. 
Could he have stopped at once, and taken absolute rest for mind and 
body, with freedom from all worry,—all, doubtless, would have been well; 
but, he could not be persuaded that he must immediately resign what 
had cost him so much. For two and a half years longer, he staggered 
along under his too heavy burden. In January of 1907 he fell on an icy 
pavement in Chicago, and that greatly aggravated what was already a seri- 
ous condition. At last, even he was forced to acknowledge that ‘for the 
present’—as he put it, he must rest. 

Through all the weary months and years that followed, he fought man- 
fully to regain his hold on life and always until the last six months, he 
spoke of “when I shall get to work again,” seeming never to yield his 
hope that he would again fall into line, and keep step with the world’s 
workers; but in October of 1910 the disease took a more serious turn, and 
from that time he became an all but helpless invalid; he seemed then to 
accept the inevitable and to realize that his battle was nearing its end. 

With characteristic courage, he turned ‘front face to the foe’ and set 
himself with patient bravery to meet conditions. Accepting it as God’s 
will for him, resignation to, even contentment with, the decision, seemed 
gradually to express itself in his face. He seemed not to suffer much 
physical pain, and did not keep his room and bed until the last ten days 
of his life. 

In the beautiful climate of Southern California, he was able, sitting 
in his wheel chair, to spend several hours of nearly every day of that 
last six months, out on the porch of his home, where his eyes could rest 
on one of the loveliest views that even Los Angeles,—city of lovely views 
—can offer. 

So, gently, the God whom he loved loosed from off the weary frame 
the fighting armour that His brave soldier had worn through life’s fierce 
conflicts, and, on the 12th day of April 1911, came his ‘honorable dis- 
charge.’ 

Lying in his wife’s arms, and with his son bending over him, his eyes 
looked love into theirs to the very last, and with the light of Eternity’s 
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morning dawning over his face, thus the brave, true and tender heart 
ceased to beat, and his unconquered soul went fearlessly on into the Life 
Immortal. 

The funeral services were held on the afternoon of April 15, 1911. <A 
minister of the Methodist Church, of which he had been a life-long mem- 
ber, spoke fitting words of the noble life ended here but gloriously begun 
in another sphere. His favorite hymns, “Rock of Ages” and “Jesus Lover 
of My Soul” were sung, and Prof. J. H. Crum, a graduate in 1903 of the 
Soper School, read, as his old teacher would have had him read, Tenny- 
son’s immortal “Crossing The Bar. 

The Odd Fellows, of which order Mr. Soper had for many years been 
a member, then took charge of the services, and with their simple but 
beautiful ritual, his body was laid to rest in their cemetery in Los 
Angeles. 

So, by the Western Ocean, far indeed from his childhood home and 
from the city where for so many years he lived and worked, he lies now 
at rest. Above him bends the glorious blue of California’s sky; the not 
distant snow-capped mountains are his sentinels; flood of golden sunshine, 
softened beauty of moonlight, sheen of stars with bloom of flowers and 
all these combine to make a fitting 


the sweet song of the mocking bird 
place of rest for him who loved all beauty and harmony. 

He is not dead; that dauntless soul has indeed seen his “Pilot face to 
face” and now goes on to find the full expression for which he always 
sought. Here he lives in the hearts of hundreds of his former pupils and 
friends, and wherever in the world’s great harvest flelds they are at 
work today, he sends to them this message in his old words,—“To God 
and yourselves be true!” 

To his wife, he has left blessed memories of an unselfish devotion and 
tenderness that never failed her in all the years that they journeyed to- 
gether, and the comforting knowledge, too, that for such love there is no 
death, and no real separation. For his son there is, indeed, no legacy of 
worldly wealth, but there remains the priceless inheritance of his father’s 
honored name and noble example. 
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